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September  22: 
September  22-28: 
September  25-26: 
September  27: 
September  29: 
October  29: 
November  5: 
November  20: 
December  2-6: 
December  15: 
December  16-19: 
December  20: 


CALENDAR,  1941-1& 

FALL  QUARTER 

Freshmen  report,  3  p.  m. 
Freshman  Week 
Registration  for  upperclassmen 
Registration  for  Freshmen 
Classes  begin  for  all  students 
Honors  Day  program 
Freshman  reoorts  due 
Thanksgiving  Holiday 
Program  changes  for  Winter  Quarter 
Last  day  of  Fal!  Quarter  classes 
Examinations  for  the  Fall  Quarter 
Christmas  vacation  begins 


WINTER  QUARTER 

January  5:  Registration  for  Winter  Quarter 

January  6:  Classes  begin 

January  13:  Last  day  for  submission  of  subjects  and  outlines  of 

theses  by  graduate  students 

February  lis  Freshman  reports  due 

March  3-6:  Program  changes  for  Spring  Quarter 

March  17 :  Last  day  of  Winter  Quarter  classes 

March  18-21:  Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

March  21-25:  Spring  recess 

SPRING  QUARTER 

March  26:  Registration  for  Spring  Quarter 

March  27:  Classes  begin 

May  16:  Last  day  on  which  theses  may  be  approved 

May  31:  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  5 :  Last  day  of  Spring  Quarter  classes 

June  5-6:  Commencement  and  Alumni  Day  Exercises 

JUNE  8-11:  Examinations  for  Spring  Quarter  for  Freshmen,  Soph- 
omores, Juniors 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1942 

June  15:  Registration  for  First  Term 

June  16 :  Classes  begin 

July  16:  Last  day  of  First  Term  classes 

July  17-18:  Examinations  for  First  Term 

July  20:  Registration  for  Second  Term 

July  21 :  Classes  begin 

20:  day  of  Second  Term  classes 

August  21-22:  Examinations  for  Second  Term 


a.,  us  Second  Class  Matter,  August  81,  1905,  under  Act 
times  during  the  year  by  the  University — Once  in  Sep- 
tember and  July,  twic  ies  each  in  January.  March,  April.  May  and  Jun< 
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THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  OF  GEORGIA 

Sandy  Beaver,  Chairman 
E.  Ormonde  Hunter,  Vice -Chairman 
Leonard  R.  Siebert,  Secretary 
W.  Wilson  Noyes,  Treasurer 


Eugene  Talmadge, 

Governor  of  Georgia 
John  J.  Cummings,  Donalsonville, 

State-at-Large 
L.  W.  Robert,  Jr.,  Atlanta, 

State-at-Large 
T.  Jack  Lance,  Young  Harris, 

State-at-Large 
W.  S.  Morris,  Augusta, 

State-at-Large 
K.  S.  Varn,  Waresboro, 

State-at-Large 
E.  Ormonde  Hunter,  Savannah, 

First  Congressional  District 
Mrs.  Susie  T.  Moore,  Tifton, 

Second  Congressional  District 
George  C.  Woodruff,  Columbus, 

Third  Congressional  District 
Lucien  P.  Goodrich,  Griffin, 

Fourth  Congressional  District 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta, 

Fifth  Congressional  District 
Miller  R.  Bell,  Milledgeville, 

Sixth  Congressional  District 
R.  D.  Harvey,  Lindale, 

Seventh  Congressional  District 
Julian  Strickland,  Jr.,  Valdosta, 

Eighth  Congressional  District 
Sandy  Beaver,  Gainesville, 

Ninth  Congressional  District 
Joe  I.  Jenkins,  Hartwell, 

Tenth  Congressional  District 


Ex  Officio 
Term  concurrent  with  that  of  Governor 
Term  expires  July  1,  1942 
Term  expires  July  1,  1942 
Term  expires  July  1,  1946 
Term  expires  July  1,  1946 
Term  expires  July  1,  1945 
Term  expires  July  1,  1947 
Term  expires  July  1,  1943 
Term  expires  July  1,  1947 
Term  expires  July  1,  1943 
Term  expires  July  1,  1947 
Term  expires  July  1,  1947 
Term  expires  July  1,  1943 
Term  expires  July  1,  1945 
Term  expires  July  1,  1943 


S.  V.  Sanford,  Chancellor,  University  System  of  Georgia 
J.  C.  Dixon,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  System  of  Georgia 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL 
PRESIDENT 

Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  President 
William  Tate,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Bertie  Burger  Ellis,  Secretary  to  the  President 

DEAN  OF  FACULTIES 
L.  L.  Hendren,  Dean 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

Kenneth  R.  Williams,  Dean 

William  Tate,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Student  Housing 

Ellen  Rhodes  McWhorter,  Associate  Dean  and 

Supervisor  of  Women's  Housing 
Robert  M.  Strozier,  Director  of  Student  Activities 
Evelyn  Sellers,  Supervisor  of  Women's  Activities 
H.  I.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Director  of  Student  Health 
Mary  B.  Bondurant,  Director  of  Vocational  Placement 
Dorothy  S.  Whitehead,  Supervisor  of  Student  Aid 
T.  W.  Reed,  Director  of  Admissions 

E.  L.  Secrest,  Director  of  the  Voluntary  Religious  Association 
Emma  Simpson  Stephens,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Voluntary 

Religious  Association 

DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 
Ralph  H.  Parker,  Director 
Duncan  Burnet,  Librarian,  General  Library 

COMPTROLLER 

J.  D.  Bolton,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer 

B.  C.  Kinney,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings;  Supervisor 

of  Dining  Halls 
Leo  W.  Belcher,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Duchess  Williams  Taylor,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Madge  M.  Lesher,  Auditor 
W.  J.  Winter,  Accountant 

REGISTRAR 

T.  W.  Reed,  Registrar 

W.  J.  Winter,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

Kerr  T.  Riggs,  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Commandant 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

Dyar  Massey,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Secretary 
Capers  A.  Holmes,  Assistant 
Louise  MacNider,  Assistant 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Frazier  Moore,  Director 
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EDUCATIONAL 

Note:    The  undergraduate  colleges  and  schools  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
the  date  of  their  establishment. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL— R.  P.  Stephens,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES— Henry  A.  Shinn,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— J.  Alton  Hosch,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— Robert  C.  Wilson,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— Paul  W.  Chapman,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY— Donald  J.  Weddell,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION— Walter  D.  Cocking,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— R.  P.  Brooks,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM— John  E.  Drewry,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS— Mary  E.  Creswell,  Dean 


LIBRARY  STAFF 

Ralph  Halstead  Parker,  ph.d.,  Director  of  Libraries 

Duncan  Burnet,  Librarian,  General  Library 

Wymberly  Wormsloe  DeRenne,  a.b.,  Archivist 

Lewis  Capers  Branscomb,  a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  Order  Librarian 

Louise  Fant,  a.b.ed.,  m.a.,  Serials  Librarian 

Hazel  PhilBrick,  Chief  Cataloguer 

Evelyn  Fritz,  a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  Cataloguer  in  charge  of  Recataloguing 

Alice  Lee  Googe,  a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  Assistant  Cataloguer 

Virginia  M.  Wilson,  a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  Assistant  Cataloguer 

Frances  Archer,  Binding  Librarian 

Louise  Hollingsworth,  a.b.,  b.s.,  Reference  Librarian 

Agnes  Barnes,  a.b.,  b.s.  in  l.s.,  Readers'  Advisor 

Jamie  Wotton,  Circulation  Librarian 

Nellie  Mae  Reese,  Agricultural  Librarian 

Elizabeth  Laboone,  a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  Coordinate  College  Librarian 

Sarah  Bailey  Lamar,  Law  Librarian 

Annie  Carlton,  Commerce  Librarian 

Gertrude  Cantrell,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  in  Library 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Omer  Clyde  Aderhold,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Rural  and  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Leland  Rogers  Alexander,  b.s.h.e.,  m.s.h.e.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics. 

Henry  R.  Anderson,  b.s.,  Lt.  Col.  Infantry,  Department  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics. 

Bess  M.  Baird,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Davdd  Francis  Barrow,  a.b.,  b.s.c.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Alice  Beall,  b.s.h.e.,  m.s.h.e.,  Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education 
in  Home  Economics. 

Theodore  Toulon  Beck,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Wightman  Samuel  Beckwith,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Joseph  Columbus  Bell,  b.s.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Frederick  William  Bennett,  b.s.a.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

George  Norman  Bishop,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Pro- 
tection. 

Margaret  H.  Blair,  b.s.h.e.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Willis  Henry  Bocock,  a.b.,  litt.b.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.,  Milledge  Professor 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  c.p.a.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 

George  Hugh  Boyd,  a.b.,  m.s.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

Kathleen  D.  Broadhurst,  b.s.ed.,  m.a.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and 
Librarian  in  the  High  School. 

Charles  Joseph  Brockman,  a.b.ch.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

Robert  Preston  Brooks,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Calvin  S.  Brown,  a.b.,  b.a.  (oxon.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

H.  Eugene  Brown,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Wendell  H.  Brown,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Anne  Wallis  Brumby,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 
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Thomas  S.  Buchanan,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Research  Assistant  in  Forest  Path- 
ology and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

John  Francis  Burke,  b.b.a.,  m.b.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Walter  Clinton  Burkhart,  b.s.,  d.v.m.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Duncan  Burnet,  Librarian,  General  Library. 

Mary  Gwendolyn  Burton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Research  Associate  in  Plant  Path- 
ology. 

Tyus  Butler,  a.b.j.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Wallace  Butts,  a.b.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education  for  Men  and 
Head  Football  Coach. 

Elon  E.  Byrd,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  University. 

Iris  Callaway,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Leonidas  Myers  Carter,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Claude  Chance,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

Paul  Wilber  Chapman,  b.s.a.,  b.s.ed.,  m.s.a.,  sc.d.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Betty  Clague,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Health  Education  for  Women. 

Walter  Dewey  Cocking,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

Howard  T.  Coggin,  a.b.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Sigmund  Cohn,  J.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  and  Special  Lecturer  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Law. 

Archibald  Toombs  Colley,  a.b.,  b.s.,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A.  Ret.,  Department  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

William  Olin  Collins,  b.s.a.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Agronomy. 

James  Bronaugh  Cooper,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

H.  J.  Walter  Coutu,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Bowen  S.  Crandall,  b.s.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Pathology  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

Mary  Ethel  Creswell,  b.s.h.e.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Geoffrey  W.  Crickmay,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 
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Edward  C.  Crouse,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Drama. 

Forrest  Cumming,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Walter  Newman  Danner,  Jr.,  b.s.a.e.,  m.s.a.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Uriah  Harrold  Davenport,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

William  Wallace  Davidson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Myron  C.  Davis,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Hazel  Deal,  b.s.ed.,  m.s.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Ellis  Howard  Dixon,  a.b.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Lamar  Dodd,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

Louise  Donaldson,  b.s.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School. 

John  Eldridge  Drewry,  a.b.,  b.j.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Rudolph    Henry   Driftmier,   b.s.a.e.,   m.s.a.e.,   Professor   of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Marion  Derrelle  Dubose,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  German. 

Marie  Dumas,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.  0.  Duncan,  b.s.a.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  and  Agricultural 
Education. 

Pope  Duncan,  b.s.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Wilbur  H.  Duncan,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

David  Lewis  Earnest,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Austin  Southwick  Edwards,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Charles  H.  Edwards,  b.s.,  Second  Lt.  Cav.  Res.,  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

John  Olin  Eidson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mamie  McRee  Elliott,  a.b.ed.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
in  the  Elementary  School. 

Herman  A.  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science. 

Edwin  Mallard  Everett,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English. 

John  Richard  Fain,  b.s.,  sc.d.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy. 

Arthur  E.  Fink,  a.b.,  m.a.,  m.s.w.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Work. 
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John  William  Firor,  b.s.,  m.s.a.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Rural  Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology. 

J.  E.  Fleming,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Frank  H.  Frost,  b.s.c,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education  for 
Men  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  for  Men. 

Reuben  Gambrell,  a.b.,  m.f.a.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

William  Hershel  Garman,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy. 

Seth  Ward  Gilkerson,  a.b.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Joseph  B.  Gittler,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

D.  Newton  Glick,  b.s.,  b.l.a.,  m.l.a.,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Bishop  Franklin  Grant,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization  and 
Director  of  Summer  Camp. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  Green,  Jr.,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  j.s.d.,  Professor  of  Law. 

James  E.  Greene,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Education. 

John  D.  Greiner,  b.s.a.e.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Rural  Electrification. 

Edwin  Claybrook  Griffith,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Edith  Guill,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Health  Education  for  Women. 

Marion  Hall,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Sylla  W.  Hamilton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Thomas  J.  Harrold,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Harold  Milton  Heckman,  b.s.c.,  m.a.,  c.p.a.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

John  Held,  Jr.,  Carnegie  Foundation  Artist-in-Residence. 

Linville  Laurentine  Hendren,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  and  Dean  of  Faculties. 

Robert  Gilbert  Henry,  a.b.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Irma  Hicks,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Pope  Russell  Hill,  b.s.a.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Corson  L.  Hilton,  a.b.j.,  First  Lt.,  Infantry  Res.,  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Hugh  Hodgson,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Music,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

Roberta  Hodgson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  History  and  Political 
Science. 
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Ernest  Hogge,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Annie  May  Holliday,  b.s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Howell  Hollis,  b.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education  for  Men  and 
Freshman  Football  Coach. 

Richard  Honig,  j.u.d.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

Maude  Pye  Hood,  b.s.h.e.,  m.s.h.e.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Charles  H.  Hooper,  a.b.,  Captain,  Infantry  Res.,  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

William   Davis  Hooper,  a.b.,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

J.  Alton  Hosch,  b.s.c.,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law. 

Kate  Houx,  a.b.,  M.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

William    Eugene    Hudson,    b.s.a.e.,   m.s.a.e.,   Instructor   in   Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Melvin    Clyde    Hughes,   a.b.,    m.a.,   Instructor   in   History   and   Political 
Science. 

George  Alexander  Hutchinson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Nolen  M.  Irby,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Field  Studies. 

L.  W.  R.  Jackson,  b.S.f.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Path- 
ology and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

Joseph  S.  Jacob,  a.b.ed.,  m.a.,  m.ed.,  ph.d,.  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mattie  Weaver  Jacob,  a.b.,  m.s.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

Edwin  James,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Milton  Preston  Jarnagin,  b.s.a.,  m.agr.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

John  Wilkinson  Jenkins,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Emily  Jones,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Thomas  J.  Jones,  b.s.a.,  d.v.m.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Floyd  Jordan,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Benjamin  H.  Juhan,  b.s.c,  Second  Lt.,  Cav.  Res.,  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Rudolph  Katrina,  Oberlander  Trust,  Visiting  Professor  of  Music. 

Effie  Lou  Keaster,  a.b.,  m.ed.,  Instructor  in  Health  Education  for  Women. 

RUFUS  LAFAYETTE  KEENER,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
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Joseph  Wheeler  Kelly,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

Willett  Main  Kempton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

John  Whitefield  Kendrick,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Zena  A.  Kibler,  a.b.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Lucile  Kimble,  a.b.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Frank  P.  King,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Ludwig  Roland  Kuhn,  b.s.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Martha  LaBoon,  b.s.h.e.,  m.s.h.e.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Elmer  Andrew  Lampe,  ph.b.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
for  Men  and  Basketball  Coach. 

Frank  B.  Lanham,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 

Mildred  Ledford,  b.s.e.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

James  J.  Lenoir,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  ph.d.,  ll.m.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

Thomas  Arthur  Leyden,  b.s.c,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Horace  O.  Lund,  a.b.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 

E.  P.  Mallary,  b.l.,  ll.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

Sidney  Walter  Martin,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science. 

Dyar  E.  Massey,  a.b.j.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  Director  of 
Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Secretary. 

William  Lawrence  Mauldin,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Michael  Angelo  McDowell,  Jr.,  ph.b.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Thomas  Hubbard  McHatton,  b.s.,  m.  hort.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 

Alfred  Donald  McKellar,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  McPhaul,  b.s.h.e.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

John  Hanson  Thomas  McPherson,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

Quinelle  McRae,  b.s.h.e.,  m.s.h.e.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ellen  Rhodes  McWhorter,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Dean  of  Women,  and  Supervisor  of  Women's  Housing. 

Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Law. 
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John  Cassius  Meadows,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Julian  Howell  Miller,  b.s.a.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and 
Plant  Breeding  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and 
Plant  Breeding. 

Raymond  B.  Mitchell,  b.s.a.e.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 

Pearl  Campbell  Moon,  b.s.h.e.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics. 

John  Morris,  a.b.,  m.a.,  b.l.,  Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German. 

Paul  Reed  Morrow,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Calvin  Clyde  Murray,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

John  White  Nelson,  b.s.  phar.,  m.s.  phar.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Olin  C.  Newell,  Lt.  Col.,  Cav.  Res.,  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 

Catherine  L.  Newton,  b.s.h.e.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

John  William  Nuttycombe,  b.s.  chem.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Eugene  P.  Odum,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

George  Ligon  O'Kelly,  b.s.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  High  School. 

R.  Travis  Osborne,  a.b.,  m.s.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  Science 
in  the  High  School. 

Hubert  Bond  Owens,  b.s.a.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Robert  Emory  Park,  a.b.,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  Professor  of  English. 

Jessie  Mae  Parker,  b.s.h.e.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  Home- 
making  in  the  High  School. 

Ralph  Halstead  Parker,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Director  of  Libraries. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d*.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Archie  Edgar  Patterson,  b.s.,  m.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Man- 
agement. 

William  Oscar  Payne,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
and  Faculty  Chairman  and  Director  of  Athletics. 

Albert  H.  Peyton,  Lt.  Col.,  Infantry,  Department  of  Military  Science  ana 
Tactics. 

Merritt  Bloodworth  Pound,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science. 
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Richard  Holmes  Powell,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean 
of  the  Coordinate  College. 

Harold  H.  Punke,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education. 

William  Arthur  Purdum,  ph.g.,  b.s.  phar.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pharmacy. 

Edwin  Davis  Pusey,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Lloyd  Bernard  Raisty,  b.s.,  m.b.a.,  c.p.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

Thomas  Walter  Reed,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Registrar. 

Robert  J.  Reiber,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Zoology. 

Margaret  Reynolds,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
for  Women. 

Waldo  Silas  Rice,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Albert  G.  G.  Richardson,  d.v.m.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Kerr  Tunis  Riggs,  b.s.,  Col.  Cav.,  Commandant  and  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Horace  Bonar  Ritchie,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Education. 

J.  D.  Salter,  b.s.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Special  Field  Agent. 

Albert  Berry  Saye,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science. 

Charles  Franklin  Scheider,  b.s.c,  m.s.c,  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
Assistant  to  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Sam  Schiller,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  Social 
Science  in  the  High  School. 

Lillian  Schmidt,  a.b.,  b.s.,  m.s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education 
in  Home  Economics. 

Alfred  Witherspoon  Scott,  b.s.,  ph.d.,  Terrell  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Sciences. 

Robert  Taylor  Segrest,  b.s.c,  m.s.c,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Edward  S.  Sell,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

James  Livingston  Shepherd,  b.s.m.e.,  b.s.a.e.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

Henry  Arthur  Shinn,  a.b.,  j.d.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

John  Randall  Shuman,  b.s.,  ph.m.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Breeding. 

J.  V.  Sikes,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education  for  Men  and 
Baseball  Coach. 
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Joseph  W.  Simons,  b.s.a.e.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Junior  Agricultural  Engineer. 

Florence  Alice  Simpson,  a.b.ed.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
in  Mathematics  in  the  High  School. 

J.  A.  Simpson,  m.d.,  Clinical  Adviser  in  Pediatrics  and  Child  Hygiene. 

Stanton  J.  Singleton,  a.b.ed.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Jennie  Belle  Smith,  b.m.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Rufus  Hummer  Snyder,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Mary  Ella  Lunday  Soule,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Health  Education  for 
Women  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  for  Women. 

James  Alexander  Spruill,  a.b.,  b.a.  (oxon.),  ll.b.,  ll.m.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Law. 

Robert  Grier  Stephens,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political 
Science. 

Roswell  Powell  Stephens,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.    Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Charles  Morton  Strahan,  c.  and  m.e.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Mary  Strahan,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Lura   Belle   Strong,  a.b.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Health  Education  for 
Women. 

Robert  Manning  Strozier,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Director  of  Student  Activities. 

Darrell  Thornton  Sullivan,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Wooten   Taylor   Sumerford,  b.s.   phar.,   m.s.   chem.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacy. 

Glenn  Wallace  Sutton,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

Rachel  Sibley  Sutton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Emeliza  Swain,  a.b.,  m.s.ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

William  Tate,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Dean  of  Men  and 
Director  of  Student  Housing. 

Alice  Mallory   Taylor,  a.b.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Carl  Preston  Tebeau,  a.b.,  m.s.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Andrew  Ezell  Terry,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

George  Edward  Thompson,  b.s.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology. 
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Mary  J.  Tingle,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  in  English  in 
the  High  School. 

John  Laurens  Tison,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.  Elizabeth  Todd,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Teacher  Education  in  Home 
Economics. 

Ralph  H.  Tolbert,  a.b.,  b.s.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vocational  Education. 

Carolyn  Vance,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

John  Donald  Wade,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Language  and 
Literature. 

James  Walker,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Research  Associate  in  Soil  Survey. 

Roosevelt  Pruyn  Walker,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  English. 

Charles  A.  Wall,  Jr.,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Clifton  Albert  Ward,  b.s.a.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Processing. 

Byron  Warner,  b.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Aubrey  J.  Waters,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

LeRoy  W.  Watson,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Instructor  in  Forest  Mensuration. 

Donald  J.  Weddell,  b.s.f.,  m.s.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry. 

Claire  Weigt,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education  for 
Women. 

Henry  Haynes  West,  b.s.,  ll.b.,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Robert  Hunter  West,  a.b.,  m.a:,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

John  Taylor  Wheeler,  b.s.a.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Rural  and  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Thomas  Hillyer  Whitehead,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

J.  B.  Whitworth,  b.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education  for  Men 
and  Assistant  Football  Coach. 

Cecil  Norton  Wilder,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Barnett  Osborne  Williams,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Kenneth  Rast  Williams,  b.s.ed.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  and  Dean  of 
Students. 

Robert  Cumming  Wilson,  ph.g.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 
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Wilburn  Jackson  Winter,  a.b.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Clair  L.  Worley,  b.s.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

James  Couper  Wright,  d.a.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

William   Hazer  Wrighton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Florene  Young,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Wade    Phillips    Young,    b.s.,    M.S.,   ph.d.,   Associate   Professor   of   Rural 
Sociology. 

May  Zeigler,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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FELLOWS  AND  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS 

B.  B.  Adams,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  b.s.h.e.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

Rosemary  Baker,  b.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Vaughn  Davis  Bornet,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Graduate  Fellow  in  History 

Raymond  Bond,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

W.  L.  BOWEN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Research  Fellow  in  Education 

Frances  Hoff  Brandon,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  English  and 
Social  Science 

Flora  Helen  Brasington,  a.b.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Margaret  Brooks,  b.s.c.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Commerce 

Guy  D.  Buice,  a.b.ed.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Eugene  Cafield,  b.s.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Perryman  Carter,  a.b.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Hal  W.  Clements,  b.s.ed.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Ruth  C.  Davis,  b.s.ed.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Sara  Davis,  a.b.ed.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Montez  Debnam,  b.s.h.e.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

John  Dickens,  Jr.,  b.s.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

George  W.  Donaldson,  b.s.e.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Dorothy  Lucille  Douglas,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Art 

M.  D.  Dunlap,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Social  Science 

Elizabeth  Edenfield,  b.s.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Edward  S.  Fasold,  b.s.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Joel  Giddens,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

Louis  T.  Griffith,  a.b.j.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Journalism 

Raymond  Grogan,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology 

James  E.  Hacke,  Jr.,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics 

George  L.  Hammond,  b.s.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Gladys  Hargreaves,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics 

L.  D.  Haskew,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Research  Fellow  in  Education 

George  Haslam,  a.b.j.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geography 

Carl  Hibben,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
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William  Hobgood  McNiel,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Commerce 

Charles  F.  Hudgins,  b.s.ed.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Gail  Hutchinson,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  English 

Henry  F.  Ivey,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics 

Mary  Jernigan,  a.b.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Emil  Kaplan,  a.b.j.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Alexander  Paul  Keller,  b.s.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Zoology 

Zena  Kibler,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

Evelyn  Little,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Education 

Isabel  Lumsden,  b.s.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Jeannette  Brown  Lund,  b.s.h.e.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Fitz  Lutz,  b.s.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

Marion  Z.  Martin,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  German 

O'Donald  Mays,  a.b.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

J.  E.  McCay,  b.s.a.e.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

Eugene  McConnell,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

John  W.  McCullough,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  English 

Robert  Barclay  McGhee,  a.b.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Zoology 

Lucy  McKinnon,  b.s.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

E.  L.  Moore,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology 

Katherine  Moore,  a.b.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

R.  0.  Nelson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Research  Fellow  in  Education 

Martha  Pinkston,  b.s.ed.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 

John  A.  Pond,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Jewel  Pool,  ph.b.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Hughlam  Pope,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

D.  H.  Purvis,  a.b.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Jack  Radcliff,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology 

Emeline  Roberson,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Art 

Ben  E.  Sanders,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assista?it  in  Chemistry 

Charles  W.  Scarritt,  a.b.j.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Journalism 

Ruby  Sewell,  b.s.ed.,  Teaching  Assista7it  in  Education 

William  Shelbourne,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
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C.  D.  Shepard,  a.b.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Dennis  Sikes,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 

George  A.  Smith,  b.s.ed.,  m.s.ed.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

A.  J.  Strickland,  a.b.,  m.s.ed.,  m.e.,  Research  Fellow  in  Education 
J.  Tell  Taylor,  a.b.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 

Martha  Olivia  Taylor,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology 
Henry  Duke  Thomas,  b.s.ed.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Zoology 
Paul  Thomas,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
Cherry  Waldrep,  b.s.,  Research  Assistant  in  Education 
Walter  R.  Whatley,  a.b.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
Thomas  Y.  Whitley,  a.b.ed.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Education 
David  Williams,  b.s.a.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

B.  L.  Woods,  Jr.,  b.s.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  January  27,  1785.  In  the  preceding  year  the  General  Assembly 
had  set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  to  endow  a  college  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Georgia  was  the  first  state  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
supported  university. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  in  Augusta  on 
February  13,  1786.  At  this  meeting  the  Trustees  selected  Abraham  Baldwin 
for  the  presidency  of  the  University.  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  had  come  to  Georgia  in  1784.  It  was  he  who 
drafted  the  charter  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  was  not  actually  established  until  1801.  In  that  year  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  selected  a  site  for  the  new  institution. 
John  Milledge,  later  a  governor  of  the  state,  purchased  the  site  chosen — a 
tract  of  633  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  River  in  Northeast  Georgia — 
and  gave  it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  fall  of  1801  Josiah  Meigs  was 
named  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  and  work  was  begun  on  the  first 
building.  This  building,  originally  called  Franklin  College  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  is  still  standing  and  is  now  known  as  Old  College.  The 
University  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1801  and  graduated  its  first  class 
in  1804. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Georgia — or  of  Franklin  College  as  it  was  then  frequently 
called — embraced  only  courses  in  traditional  classical  studies.  In  1843  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  institution  was  broadened  by  the  inclusion  into  the 
curriculum  of  courses  in  law.  The  activities  of  the  University  were  broad- 
ened still  further  in  1872  when  the  institution  was  designated  as  the  recip- 
ient of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  states 
for  the  offering  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  activities  of  the  University  expanded 
rapidly  to  meet  the  demands  for  various  types  of  professional  and  technical 
training.  The  teaching  and  research  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried 
on  by  ten  colleges  and  schools  that  are  integral  parts  of  the  University. 
These  colleges  and  schools  and  the  dates  of  their  establishment  as  separate 
administrative  units  within  the  University  are  as  follows:  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (1801);  School  of  Law  (1859);  School  of  Pharmacy  (1903); 
College  of  Agriculture  (1906);  School  of  Forestry  (1906);  College  of 
Education  (1908)  ;  Graduate  School  (1910)  ;  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration (1912);  School  of  Journalism  (1921);  School  of  Home  Economics 
(1933). 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  placed  all  publicly  supported 
schools  and  colleges,  including  the  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  single  board.  The  organization  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1931  is 
known  as  the  University  System  of  Georgia  and  the  governing  board  of  the 
System  is  called  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  known  as  the  Chancellor,  exercises  a  general  supervisory  control 
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over  all  institutions  of  the  University  System.  The  University  of  Georgia 
and  each  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  University  System  have  their  own 
executive  officers  and  faculties. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  site  on  which  the  first  buildings  of  the  University  were  constructed 
was  in  the  primeval  forest  of  North  Georgia  and  was  far  distant  from  any 
town  of  consequence.  There  grew  up  about  the  University  a  community 
that  came  later  to  be  known  as  Athens.  Although  Athens  is  now  one  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  cities  of  the  state,  it  retains  much  of  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  Old  South. 

The  North  Campus  of  the  University  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Athens. 
On  this  campus  are  located  buildings  that  house  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Here  also  are  a  dining  hall  and  five  dormitories  for  men  students.  Thirty- 
two  principal  buildings  are  located  on  this  rolling  and  beautifully  land- 
scaped campus.  Among  these  buildings  are  included  historic  Old  College 
(1801),  New  College  (1823),  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824),  the  University 
Chapel  (1832),  and  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834). 

On  the  South  Campus,  which  is  separated  from  the  North  Campus  by  a 
wooded  ravine,  are  situated  the  buildings  that  house  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, the  School  of  Forestry,  and  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  One 
portion  of  this  campus  is  set  aside  for  buildings  that  are  used  by  Junior 
and  Senior  women  students.  There  are  twenty-two  major  buildings  on  the 
South  Campus. 

Dormitories  and  classroom  buildings  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomore 
women  are  located  on  a  campus  that  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Athens  about 
a  mile  from  the  North  Campus  of  the  University.  This  campus,  which  was 
the  home  of  the  old  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College,  has  ten  principal 
buildings.  The  University  also  utilizes  as  a  dormitory  for  Junior  and  Senior 
women  the  historic  ante-bellum  structure  once  used  by  the  Lucy  Cobb 
Institute. 

The  campuses  of  the  University  and  the  adjacent  lands  used  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Forestry  embrace  approximately 
3500  acres. 

LIBRARIES 

The  Library  of  the  University  consists  of  the  collection  of  books  in  the 
main  library  and  of  collections  in  various  college  and  departmental  libra- 
ries. The  Law  School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  School  of  Forestry,  the  College  of  Education,  and  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  maintain  separate  libraries.  These  separate  libraries 
are,  however,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Libraries  and 
are  catalogued  as  parts  of  the  University  Library.  There  is  also  a 
library  on  the  West  Campus  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  girls.  Several 
of  the  departments  offering  advanced  graduate  work  have  special  collec- 
tions of  books  for  use  by  their  faculties  and  graduate  students. 

Since  1937  the  University  Library  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  Special 
allocations  of  funds  from  the  Board  of  Regents  and  grants  from  educa- 
tional foundations  have  made  it  possible  for  the  University  to  have  a  larger 
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and  more  efficient  library  staff  and  also  to  increase  its  expenditures  for 
books.  Within  recent  years  the  Library  has  acquired  several  valuable  col- 
lections of  books,  including  the  famous  DeRenne  Library  of  southern  his- 
torical materials.  Among  the  valuable  documents  of  the  DeRenne  collection 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  University  Library  is  a  depository  for  the  documents  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  also  recently  designated  as  a  depository  of  the 
card  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  libraries  of  the  University  now  contain  approximately  150,000  books 
and  several  thousand  pamphlets. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Departments  of  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Plant 
Pathology,  Psychology,  and  Zoology  have  laboratories  that  are  well  equipped 
for  instruction  and  original  research.  There  are  several  private  laboratories 
for  the  use  of  professors  and  advanced  graduate  students.  The  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Forestry,  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  have  extensive  laboratory  facilities  for  the  use 
of  their  students  and  faculties  in  their  work  in  the  fields  of  applied  science. 
The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  recently  acquired  many  busi- 
ness machines  of  the  latest  type  for  use  in  courses  in  accounting  and 
business  procedures.  The  School  of  Journalism  maintains  a  press  room 
and  radio  studio  as  a  means  of  offering  practical  training  to  its  students. 

THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  eleven 
weeks  each.  The  Fall  Quarter  begins  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
ends  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Winter  Quarter  begins  during  the 
early  part  of  January  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  Spring 
Quarter  begins  in  March  and  ends  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The  Summer 
Quarter  begins  in  June  and  closes  shortly  after  the  middle  of  August.  The 
exact  dates  on  which  quarters  begin  and  end  will  be  found  in  the  Univer- 
sity calendar. 

New  courses  are  opened  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  students  to  enter  the  University  at  the  first  of  any  quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Quarter  in  June  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  in  August.  Students  completing  their 
work  in  December  or  March  will,  on  their  request,  be  given  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  all  degree  requirements  have  been  satisfied;  such  students 
receive  their  diplomas  in  June  following  the  completion  of  their  work. 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Men  and  women  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  University.  Admission  may  be  obtained  in  any  one  of 
four  ways: 

1.  By  presenting  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school. 
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2.  By  passing  entrance  examinations. 

3.  By  qualifying  as  an  adult  special  student. 

4.  By  submitting  evidence  of  studies  successfully  pursued  at  another 
college  or  university. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  University  on  the  basis  of  high  school 
or  college  transcripts  should  ask  that  official  credentials  be  sent  directly 
from  the  institution  previously  attended  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  at 
the  University  soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  The  Director 
of  Admissions  will  communicate  with  the  applicant  regarding  his  admis- 
sion. If  the  credentials  are  not  received  until  the  week  before  the  opening 
of  the  University,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Director  of  Admissions 
to  notify  the  applicant  of  his  status  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  campus. 

Although  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  academic  year,  they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter  in  September. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  secondary  school.  The  certificate  should  be  made  on  an  official 
blank  that  is  supplied  by  the  University  and  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal.  If  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year 
high  school,  he  must  show  that  he  has  completed  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work.  If  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a 
three-year  senior  high  school,  he  must  present  not  less  than  fifteen  units 
and  must  show  that  at  least  twelve  of  those  units  of  work  were  taken  in 
the  senior  high  school  and  not  more  than  three  were  completed  in  the 
junior  high  school.1 

A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an 
academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  class 
periods  of  sixty  minutes  each.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no 
preparation  outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
prepared  classroom  work. 

The  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  that  an  applicant  presents 
for  admission  to  the  University  must  include  the  following: 

1.  English  2 3  units 

2.  Social  Studies  (history,  civics,  economics,  sociology) 2  units 

3.  Mathematics   (one  unit  must  be  algebra)3 2  units 

4.  Science   (biological  or  physical) 1  unit 

5.  Four  units  from  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 

or  foreign  language4 4  units 


!The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
accepted    from    the   junior    high    school. 

2English — Any  student  whose  high  school  preparation  in  English  Composition  is  inade- 
quate  may   be   required   to   take   a   non-credit   course. 

3Mathematics — It  is  recommended  that  the  units  in  mathematics  include  one  in  plane 
geometry.  For  those  students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural 
Engineering,    one   unit   of    plane   geometry    is    essential. 

♦Foreign  Language — Although  foreign  language  is  not  definitely  required  for  admission, 
it  is  advisable  for  a  student  to  present  at  least  two  units  of  a  foreign  language  if  he 
expects  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School 
of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Journalism,  or  if  he  intends  to  register  for  the  pre-medical  course.  If  a  student  plans  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  he  should  present  at  least  two  units 
of    Latin. 
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6.  Three  units  that  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  which  are 
accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  toward  its  diploma  and 
which  meet  standards  of  accrediting  agencies1 3  units 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  for  less  than  one  year's  attendance  in 
the  school  issuing  the  certificate.  Fractional  credits  of  a  value  of  less  than 
one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be 
accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  biology. 

For  purposes  of  admission  of  students  by  certificate,  the  University  rec- 
ognizes the  following  classes  of  schools  as  being  fully  accredited: 

1.  Schools  accredited  by  the  High  School  Commission  of  Georgia. 

2.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

3.  Schools  accredited  by  other  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  by 
other  state  or  regional   associations  of  colleges  and   secondary  schools. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  whose  low 
record  indicates  that  he  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  do  college  work  even 
though  he  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  above. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  present  acceptable  certificates  from 
secondary  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  upon  passing  entrance 
examinations  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  units  as  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September  of  each 
year.  It  is  preferable  for  prospective  entrants  to  submit  to  examination  in 
June  rather  than  in  September  since  the  consequences  of  failure  at  the 
latter  date  are  likely  to  cause  more  serious  inconvenience. 

These  admission  examinations  are  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  who  may  be  deficient  in  certain  subjects  and  who,  therefore, 
are  unable  to  take  full   advantage   of  the   certificate   plan   of   admission. 

A  student  who  plans  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  should  send  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  a  statement  of  his  academic  training  and 
experience.  The  Director  will  notify  the  applicant  of  the  exact  date  of 
the  examinations  and  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  examination 
that  he  must  take. 

ADMISSION  AS  A  SPECIAL  STUDENT 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University,  provided  they 
secure  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor  whose  work  they  wish  to 
take  and  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  They  must 
give  evidence  that  they  possess  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to 
pursue  profitably  their  chosen  subjects  and  they  must  meet  any  special 
requirements  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  college  in  which  they  wish 
to  enroll. 


^he  University  recognizes  the  obligation  of  high  schools  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  their 
students.  It  believes,  therefore,  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as  art, 
commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music.  The  University  accepts  these  courses 
as  a  partial  satisfaction  of  its  admission  requirements  because  it  regards  them  as  studies 
that  tend   to  prepare   students    for   college   work. 
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A  person  registered  as  a  special  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to 
take  a  course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  latter  college. 

A  special  student  is  not  eligible  to  take  part  in  student  activities  or  to 
be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  or  sorority. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  a  special  student  in  any  school  or  college  of  the 
University  for  more  than  two  years.  Before  beginning  his  third  year,  a 
student  admitted  on  an  adult  basis  must  have  fully  satisfied  all  entrance 
requirements.  When  all  entrance  requirements  have  been  thus  met,  a 
student  may  continue  work  in  the  University,  will  receive  regular  classi- 
fication, and  may  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  accredited  colleges  and  universities  who  have  pursued 
college  courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  who 
have  been  granted  honorable  dismissal  from  their  former  institutions,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  University.  Former  students  of  such  institutions 
can  not  be  received  as  Freshmen  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school  records. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  have  had  any  work  in  another  institution, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  wish  credit  for  it,  must  submit  complete 
credentials  of  both  their  high  school  and  college  work  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions. 

The  amount  of  credit  that  the  University  will  allow  for  work  done  in 
another  institution  within  a  certain  period  of  time  will  not  exceed  the 
normal  amount  of  credit  that  could  have  been  earned  at  the  University 
during  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 

At  least  three  fourths  of  the  courses  for  which  advanced  credit  is  asked 
must  carry  grades  of  C  or  better  on  an  A-B-C-D-Fail  grading  basis. 

Since  the  University  requires  that  at  least  the  work  of  the  Senior  year 
be  taken  in  residence,  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  more  than  three 
years  of  work  in  another  institution. 

A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  another  institution  because  of 
poor  scholarship  or  for  disciplinary  reasons  may  enter  a  college  of  the 
University  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned 
and  under  conditions  imposed  by  him.  Ordinarily,  such  a  student  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  University  until  he  is  eligible  to  return  to  the 
institution  from  which  he  was  dismissed. 

Unless  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  comes  from  an  approved 
institution,  he  can  secure  such  advanced  standing  at  the  University  only 
by  examination. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  advanced  standing  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  prospective  student  wishes  to  register. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  foregoing  regulations  regarding  admission  of  students  are  applicable 
to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  with  the  exception  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Law  School.  The  admission  requirements  of  these 
schools  are  set  forth  in  their  respective  bulletins. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

All  students,  except  those  entering  only  for  summer  sessions,  must 
take  a  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  their  registration  in  the 
University.  This  regulation  is  applicable  both  to  Freshmen  and  to  upper- 
classmen. 

The  University  Infirmary  is  prepared  to  make  these  physical  examina- 
tions on  certain  days  during  each  registration  period.  No  charge  is 
made  to  a  student  for  a  physical  examination  made  within  the  time  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  If  a  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  at 
the  appointed  time,  a  fee  of  $5.00  may  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  a 
special  examination,  or  he  may  be  required  to  be  examined  at  his  own 
expense  outside  the  University  in  a  manner  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the   University   Health   Service. 

All  applicants  who  have  not  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox must  be  vaccinated  before  they  register. 

REGISTRATION 

Three  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter  and  one  day  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  other  quarters  are  devoted  to  registration.  A 
student  who  applies  for  admission  after  the  close  of  a  registration  period 
is  required  to  pay  a  late  registration  fee  of  $2.00.  A  student  may  be 
admitted  to  the  University  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
quarter,  but  he  will  not  be  admitted  after  the  expiration  of  this  period. 
Late  registration  is  a  handicap  both  to  students  and  teachers  and  is,  there- 
fore, strongly  discouraged. 

An  applicant  for  admission  whose  credentials  have  been  passed  upon 
favorably  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  should  present  himself  at  the 
Registrar's  Office.  The  applicant  will  receive  from  the  Registrar  a  state- 
ment showing  the  procedure  for  registration.  A  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  classes  in  a  course  for  which  he  is  not  registered. 

Students  who  are  in  residence  at  the  University  during  the  Spring 
Quarter  and  who  plan  to  return  to  the  University  in  the  fall,  should  pre- 
pare and  present  to  their  respective  deans  a  list  of  the  courses  which 
they  expect  to  take  during  the  following  year.  The  University  calendar 
indicates  the  period  within  which   these  lists   should   be   submitted. 

FRESHMAN  REGISTRATION 

All  Freshmen  are  required  to  be  present  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Monday 
preceding  the  Monday  on  which  classes  begin  and  to  remain  throughout 
the  week.  The  period  will  be  devoted  to  registration,  conferences  with 
advisers,  physical  examinations,  aptitude  tests,  educational  examinations, 
lectures,  and  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  to  new  students.  The 
object  of  this  program  is  to  introduce  Freshmen  to  the  University  as  an 
educational   institution. 

Since  Freshmen  must  attend  all  exercises  held  during  the  week  set 
aside  for  them,  it  is  desirable  that  all  details  incident  to  admission  be 
attended  to  as  early  as  possible.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school 
in  May  or  June  and  who  plan  to  come  to  the  University  should  notify 
their  principals  of  their  intentions  and  ask  that  the  necessary  certificates 
be  prepared   and   sent  to  the   Director  of   Admissions   at  the   University. 

If  a  student  desires  to  live  in  a  University  dormitory,  he  or  she  should 
write  to  the  Dean  of   Students  and   ask  for  a  reservation. 
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FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  offers  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  following 
degrees : 

1.  In  the  Graduate  School,  such  advanced  and  special  degrees  as  the 
candidates  may  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  various  courses  of  study. 

2.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

3.  In  the  School  of  Law,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

4.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy. 

5.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

6.  In  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry. 

7.  In  the  School  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

8.  In  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration. 

9.  In  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism. 

10.  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics. 

A  graduate  of  any  course  may  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  of  any 
other  course  by  completing  the  additional  studies  required  in  that  course 
and  by  taking  at  least  forty-five  quarter  hours  of  work  not  counted  for 
the  first  degree.  Two  baccalaureate  degrees  can  not  be  taken  in  the 
same  year. 

OFFERINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

There  are  an  infantry  unit  and  a  cavalry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  Georgia  organized  under  the  Acts  of 
Congress  of  June  3,  1916,  and  June  4,  1920.  The  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  as  head  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units, 
is  responsible  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  for  the  character  and  quality  of  military 
instruction  offered.  The  units  also  function  as  a  regular  department  of 
instruction,  known  as  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
and,  as  such,  offer  four  years  of  instruction  in  certain  phases  of  military 
work. 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules, 
must  take  the  basic  military  course  which  embraces  the  first  two  years 
of  military  work.  Students,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  Military  Department,  may  elect  to  enroll  in  either  the  infantry 
or  the  cavalry  unit. 
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Students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  basic  military 
course  may  apply  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  advanced  military  course 
which  covers  the  last  two  years  of  work.  Those  students  whose  applica- 
tions for  advanced  work  are  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics  receive  from  the  Government  a  cash  allowance  as  commuta- 
tion of  rations.  Students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  advanced  course 
are  eligible  for  appointments  as  reserve  officers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

A  more  complete  statement  regarding  the  military  courses  offered  in 
the  University  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

OFFERINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AVIATION 
The  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  operates  a  School  of  Aviation  which  has  as  its  object 
the  giving  of  practical  instruction  in  flying.  In  the  Department  of  Aviation 
both  elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  offered.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  instruction  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Students 
are  expected  to  pay  fees  for  medical  examinations,  premiums  for  their 
insurance,  and  also  a  registration  fee  of  $10. 

The  courses  offered  involve  both  ground  instruction  and  instruction  in 
practical  flying.  Since  these  courses  have  a  definite  intellectual  content 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  technical  as  well  as  practical  work,  the  Univer- 
sity allows  some  credit  toward  degrees  for  the  work  taken  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  in  the  advanced  courses.  A  student  may  receive  five  quarter 
hours  of  credit  in  the  elementary  course  and  also  five  quarter  hours  of 
credit  in  the  advanced  course. 

A  more  complete  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Aviation  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  devoted  to  that 
department. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
UNITS  OF  CREDIT 
The  unit  of  credit  is  the  quarter  hour.  A  quarter  hour  represents  one 
hour  of  class  work  per  week  for  one  quarter  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
forms  of  instruction.  Two  or  sometimes  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
are  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class  work.  The  majority 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  University  meet  five  times  per  week  for  one 
quarter;    such  courses  carry  a   credit  of  five   quarter  hours. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 
Quarter  grades  are  reported  by  alphabetical  letter  only,  although  they 
are  commonly  based  on  averages  of  numerical  grades  given  on  recitations 
and  final  examinations.     The  scale  of  letter  grades  and  their  percentage 
equivalents  follows: 


A  + 

(95-100) 

Exceptional 

A 

(90-94) 

Excellent     ■ 

B  + 

(85-89) 

Very  Good 

B 

(80-84) 

Good 

c+ 

(75-79) 

Average 

c 

(70-74) 

Fair 

D  + 

(65-69) 

Poor 

D 

(60-64) 

Very  Poor 

E 

(50-59) 

Failure.    May  be  raised  to  D  by  passing  exam- 
ination within  twelve  months. 

F 

(Below  50)    Failure.  No  credit  unless  course  is  repeated. 
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The  following  symbols  are  also  used  in  the  grading  system: 

I.  (Incomplete).  This  indicates  that  a  student  who  was  doing  satisfac- 
tory work  was,  for  some  reason  beyond  his  control,  unable  to  complete  the 
course.  The  student  may  complete  the  course  during  the  next  quarter  of 
residence  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 

W.  This  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
course  and  that  no  grade  was  assigned. 

WF.  This  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
course  while  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  dropping  of  a  course  under 
these  circumstances  is  equivalent  to  a  failure. 

N.  This  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  from  the  course  without  per- 
mission or  that  he  was  excluded  because  of  excessive  absences.  This  symbol 
indicates  that  the  student  failed  in  the  course. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

In  each  undergraduate  school  or  college  of  the  University  a  student  will 
be  classified  as  a  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  according  to  the 
number  of  quarter  hours  of  work  that  he  has  completed  with  an  average 
grade  of  C.  A  student  who  has  completed  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  classified  as  a  Freshman. 
A  student  will  be  entitled  to  register  as  a  Sophomore  when  he  has  com- 
pleted with  an  average  grade  of  C  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  hours 
required  for  graduation;  as  a  Junior  when  he  has  completed  with  a  like 
average  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  hours  required  for  graduation;  and 
as  a  Senior  when  he  has  completed  with  a  like  average  at  least  72  per 
cent  of  the  required  hours. 

The  classification  under  which  a  student  registers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  will  continue  throughout  that  year. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES 

Courses  numbered  from  1  to  199  are  designed  for  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more students;  those  numbered  from  200  to  399  are  offered  primarily  for 
Junior  and  Senior  students;  courses  numbered  400  to  599  are  open  to 
Junior,  Senior,  and  graduate  students;  courses  numbered  600  to  899  are 
offered  for  graduate  students  only. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school,  a  Sophomore 
student  may  take  as  much  as  one  third  of  his  work  in  courses  falling 
within  the  Junior-Senior  group;  with  the  same  approval,  a  Junior  or  Senior 
student  may  choose  as  much  as  one  third  of  his  work  from  the  Freshman- 
Sophomore  group. 

NORMAL  LOAD  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  normal  load  of  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  is 
ordinarily  sixteen  class  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  military  science  and 
physical  education.  This  means  that  a  Freshman  or  Sophomore  student 
will  usually  register  for  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  work  each  quarter.  The 
normal  load  of  work  for  a  Junior  or  Senior  student  is  ordinarily  fifteen 
hours,  exclusive  of  military  science.  With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
his  college  or  school,  any  student  may  take  as  his  normal  load  as  few 
as  thirteen  or  as  many  as  eighteen  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  Basic 
and  Advanced  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education  1  and  2. 
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EXTRA  LOAD  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS 

Students  whose  names  appear  in  the  First  Group  of  the  Honor  List1, 
students  who  made  an  average  grade  of  A  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
and  Seniors  whose  normal  loads  of  work  would  bring  them  within  six 
hours  of  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  year,  may  be  permitted  by  the  dean 
of  their  college  or  school  to  take  three  hours  per  quarter  in  addition  to 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Since  no  student  is  permitted  to  register  for  more  than  twenty-one  hours 
per  quarter,  students  who  take  Advanced  Military  Science  in  addition  to 
the  maximum  normal  load  of  eighteen  hours  can  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  described  in  this  paragraph. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  is  three  quarters,  during  which  time  a  candidate  must  earn  credits 
of  at  least  forty-five  quarter  hours  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 
All  candidates  for  degrees  are  expected  to  take  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity the  work  of  their  Senior  year  and  the  advanced  courses  of  their 
major  study. 

Under  special  arrangement  between  the  University  and  the  University 
of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine  in  Augusta,  students  registering  for  the 
combination  course  in  science  and  medicine  and  taking  the  first  three 
years  of  their  work  at  the  University  may  elect  to  substitute  the  first 
year  of  work  in  the  Medical  School  for  the  work  of  the  Senior  year  at 
the  University.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  by 
the  University  on  such  students  when  they  complete  the  work  of  the  first 
year  at  the  Medical  School. 

Credits  and  Grades.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  secure  credit 
in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  the  number  of  quarter  hours  required 
for  a  degree  by  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  registered,  exclusive 
of  courses  in  Military  Science  1  and  2  and  Physical  Education  1  and  2. 
In  securing  this  credit,  each  candidate  must  have  an  average  grade  of  not 
less  than  C  in  all  grades  received,  excluding  those  in  military  science  and 
physical  education,  and  must  not  have  grades  below  C  ip.  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  earned. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  several  other  colleges  and  schools 
require  for  graduation  186  quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  Military  Science 
1  and  2  or  Physical  Education  1  and  2.  Some  of  the  schools  require  a 
larger  number  of  hours.  Under  the  sections  devoted  to  the  several  colleges 
and  schools  will  be  found  statements  of  their  exact  requirements. 

Correspondence  and  Extension  Work.  No  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
work  counted  toward  a  degree  may  consist  of  courses  taken  by  correspond- 
ence or  extension. 

Military  Science  and  Health  Education.  All  men  students  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  who  are  not  physically  disqualified  to  perform  military  work,  must  take 
the  basic  courses  in  military  science  and  tactics.  The  basic  courses  are 
Military  Science  1  and  2. 

Women    students    in    the    Freshman    and    Sophomore    classes    and    men 


aSee  General  Bulletin  p.  34. 
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students   in   these   classes   who   are   not   physically   able   to   take   military 
work  must  take  the  courses  known  as  Health  Education  1  and  2. 

No  student  may  receive  a  degree  from  the  University  until  he  has  met 
the  requirements  relative  to  basic  military  science  and  health  education 
courses. 

These  regulations  are  not  applicable  to  students  who  enter  the  University 
with  Junior  standing. 

Examinations  on  Constitutions.  All  students  who  are  candidates  for  a 
degree  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  These  examinations  are  held  on  the  last 
Friday  in  February  and  on  the  Friday  following  the  Fourth  of  July  in  each 
year.  The  examinations  are  held  at  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Room 
300  of  the  Academic  Building.  The  University  endeavors  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  these  examinations  by  offering  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  each  examination  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
constitutions. 

Students  who  have  passed  regular  courses  in  the  University  dealing 
with  the  constitutions  are  not  required  to  take  these  special  examinations. 

Special  Requirements.  Candidates  for  degrees  from  the  University 
must  show  that  they  have  met  all  general  University  requirements  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  registration  and  payment  of  fees  and  the 
special  requirements  of  the  colleges  or  schools  in  which  they  have  been 
registered  as  students. 

Senior  students  should  consult  the  Registrar  prior  to  their  registration 
for  their  final  quarter  of  work  in  the  University  in  order  that  the  Registrar 
may  advise  them  whether  or  not  all  degree  requirements  have  been  met. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  excused  in  writing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  he  expects  a 
degree  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

High  School  Subjects  Not  To  Be  Duplicated.  No  University  credit 
will  be  granted  for  work  in  mathematics,  foreign  language,  or  other 
courses  taken  at  the  University  when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  studies 
already  completed  in  high  school. 

Forfeiture  of  Credit.  By  registering  for  a  course  for  which  he  has 
already  received  credit  either  by  work  at  the  University  or  by  transfer  of 
credits  from  another  institution,  a  student  forfeits  the  previous  credit  in 
that  course.  The  student's  final  grade  in  the  course  will  be  the  one  made 
on  the  repetition. 

No  Extension  Work  by  Resident  Students.  Extension  or  correspond- 
ence work  for  University  credit  may  not  be  taken  by  a  student  while 
registered  as  a  resident  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  and  when 
authorized  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  as  a  part  of  the  student's 
normal  load  of  work. 

Change  in  Courses.  Changes  in  a  student's  program  of  courses  may 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in 
which  the  student  is  registered.  Requests  for  changes  in  courses  scheduled 
for  the  Winter  Quarter  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Fall  Quarter;  requests  for  changes  in  courses  scheduled  for 
the  Spring  Quarter  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  close 
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of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  service  charge  of  $2.00  will  be  imposed  for 
changes  in  courses  scheduled  for  the  Fall  Quarter  when  made  after  the 
close  of  the  Fall  Quarter  registration  period  and  for  changes  in  courses 
for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  when  made  later  than  one  week 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  courses  were  originally 
scheduled.  No  service  charge  will  be  imposed  for  changes  made  necessary 
by  University  regulations.  A  request  for  a  change  of  courses  scheduled 
for  a  quarter  will  not  be  considered  if  presented  later  than  one  week 
after  the  beginning  of  that  quarter. 

Dropping  of  Courses.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  without  the 
permission  of  the  dean  of  his   college  or  school. 

Student  Scholarship.  A  student  whose  academic  work  is  of  an  unsat- 
isfactory quality  may  be  placed  on  probation  or  excluded  from  the 
University. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  Faculty  with  respect  to  academic 
work  of  students  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  Student  Regulations. 
Students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  any  special  regulations  on  this 
subject  that  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  they  are  registered. 

Class  Attendance.  All  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the 
meetings  of  classes  in  courses  for  which  they  are  registered.  A  student 
who  incurs  an  excessive  number  of  absences  may  be  placed  on  probation 
or  dropped  from  the  University.  Complete  information  regarding  absence 
rules  may  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  Student  Regulations. 

Absences  From  Classes  Before  and  After  Holidays.  A  student  who 
is  absent  from  any  class  or  regular  University  exercise  on  the  day  before 
or  the  day  after  a  holiday  period  and  who  has  no  valid  excuse  for  such 
absence  shall  pay  to  the  University  Treasurer  a  fine  of  $3.00.  Validity  of 
the  excuse  will  be  determined  by  the  Registrar. 

Chapel  Attendance.  Two  chapel  programs  are  held  each  week.  Fresh- 
man students  are  required  to  attend  one  of  these  programs,  and  Sophomore 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  other.  Programs  for  men  students  are 
held  in  the  University  Chapel  on  the  North  Campus  and  in  the  Conner  Hall 
Auditorium  on  the  South  Campus.  Programs  for  women  students  are  held 
in  Pound  Auditorium  on  the  campus  set  aside  exclusively  for  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  women. 

Student  Conduct.  A  student  is  expected  to  show  under  all  circum- 
stances a  proper  respect  for  order,  morality,  and  the  rights  of  others,  and 
such  sense  of  personal  honor  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  students  whose 
conduct  is  deemed  improper  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
community. 

Withdrawal  From  the  University.  A  student  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  University  during  a 
quarter  without  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Any  student 
leaving  the  University  before  the  end  of  a  quarter  for  which  he  is  regis- 
tered should  secure  a  withdrawal  permit  from  the  dean  of  his  college  or 
school  and  file  such  permit  with  the  Registrar. 

A  student  against  whom  charges  are  pending  will  not  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  until  such  charges  shall  have  been  passed 
upon. 
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Report  to  Parents.  At  the  close  of  each  quarter  a  report  of  a  student's 
grades  will  be  mailed  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  case  of  Freshmen, 
a  report  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  academic  year. 

Reports  will  also  be  made  to  a  parent  regarding  any  official  action  that 
has  the  effect  of  placing  a  student  on  probation  or  of  excluding  him  from 
the  University. 

Handbook  of  Student  Regulations.  Any  student  may  obtain  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  a  Handbook  of  Student  Regulations.  This  booklet 
contains  a  statement  of  all  regulations  adopted  by  the  University  Faculty 
regarding  such  matters  as  conduct,  absences  from  class,  scholarship, 
eligibility  for  membership  in  fraternities  and  sororities,  social  functions,' 
eligibility  for  participation  in  student  activities. 

HONORS  AND  PRIZES 

The  University  strives  to  promote  excellence  in  scholarship  by  giving 
official  recognition  to  those  students  whose  scholastic  work  is  of  a  superior 
character.  It  also  recognizes  outstanding  ability  in  speaking,  writing,  and 
other  forms  of  activity. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

The  University  awards  degrees  with  highest  honors  to  those  candidates 
who  have  made  a  grade  of  A  in  all  courses  taken  as  satisfaction  of  the 
degree  requirements. 

HONORARY  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES 

There  are  several  honorary  fraternities  and  societies  at  the  University 
which  extend  recognition  to  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  good 
character.  There  are  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
and  of  many  college,  school,  and  departmental  honor  societies.  Member- 
ship in  these  societies  is  highly  prized  in  educational  circles. 

HONOR  LIST 

After  the  close  of  the  college  year,  an  Honor  List  is  made  up  for  all 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  year.  One  group  on  this  list — known 
as  the  First  Group — includes  the  names  of  all  students  who  have  made  an 
average  grade  of  A  and  also  the  names  of  those  whose  grades  place  them 
in  the  upper  5  per  cent  of  their  class.  Another  group — known  as  the 
Second  Group — includes  the  names  of  all  students  in  the  upper  10  per  cent 
of  their  class  who  are  not  in  the  First  Group.  In  the  case  of  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  the  Honor  List  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  the  University;  in  the  case  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  it  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  enrollment  in  each  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University. 

One  day  during  the  Fall  Quarter  of  each  year  is  set  aside  as  an  occasion 
for  according  special  recognition  to  those  students  whose  names  appear  on 
the  Honor  List.  Formal  academic  exercises  are  held  in  the  University 
Auditorium  and  parents  of  students  on  the  Honor  List  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Students  whose  names  appear  in  the  First  Group  of  the  Honor  List  are 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  regulations  governing  absences  from  classes  and 
they  may  also  be  allowed  to  take  extra  work  for  credit.     The  Handbook 
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of  Student  Regulations  sets  forth  in  detail  the  special  privileges  open  to 
such  student. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

Agricultural  Engineering  Faculty  Awards.  Each  year  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  gives  special  recognition 
to  those  students  in  the  department  whose  accomplishments  have  been  out- 
standing. The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment, 
character,  and  leadership.  The  names  of  those  selected  are  engraved  on  a 
bronze  plaque.  Each  student  selected  receives  a  one-year  membership  in 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Prize.  The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  national  commerce 
fraternity  awards  annually  a  gold  pin  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College,  has  made  the  best  record  during  the  year.  The 
award  is  based  on  scholarship  and  character. 

Alpha  Xi  Sigma  Prize.  The  Forestry  Club  of  the  University  offers  a 
prize  of  $10  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  who  does  the  most  outstanding  work  during  the  year. 

Alpha  Zeta  Scholarship  Prize.  The  Alpha  Zeta  honorary  fraternity 
awards  annually  a  silver  cup  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  who  makes  the  highest  scholastic  average  during 
the  year. 

Alpha  Zeta  Writer's  Prize.  The  Alpha  Zeta  honorary  fraternity  awards 
annually  a  silver  cup  to  that  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  whose 
published  article  in  the  Georgia  Agriculturist  is  adjudged  to  be  the  best. 
The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  faculty  members  and  the 
editor  of  the  Georgia  Agriculturist. 

Art  Awards.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Shorter  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  offers  an- 
nually a  prize  of  $15  and  a  bronze  medal  to  that  student  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment whose  original  work  of  art  is  adjudged  by  the  faculty  of  that  depart- 
ment to  be  the  best  produced  by  a  student  in  the  department  during  the 
year.  To  those  students  whose  works  are  given  second  and  third  places,  Mr. 
Shorter  offers  honorary  mention  certificates  and  prizes  of  $10  and  $5, 
respectively.  Works  receiving  these  awards  become  the  property  of  the 
Art  Department  of  the  University. 

Bryan  Prize.  The  late  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  $250  and  directed  that  the  income  of  this  amount  be  awarded 
annually  as  a  prize  to  that  student  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  the 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Edward  A.  Burdette  Memorial  Medal.  This  medal  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Daingerfield  in  memory  of  her  son,  Edward  A.  Burdette.  It  is 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  of  the  English  Department,  has  done  the  best  work  as  a  major 
student  in  the  field  of  English. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition.  The  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  annually  offers  a  cash  award  of  $100 
to  that  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  submits  the  best  paper  on 
Copyright  Law. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  The  Mu  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
offers  a  prize  of  $25  to  the  woman  student  of  the  University  who  makes 
the  highest  scholastic  average  during  the  year.     In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
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this  prize,  a  student  must  take  at  least  three  courses  per  quarter  through- 
out the  year. 

Elijah  Clarke  D.  A.  R.  Prize  in  History.  The  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the 
student  in  the  Department  of  History  who  writes  the  best  paper  on  some 
phase  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Joe  Brown  Connally  Prize.  This  prize  of  $100  was  established  in 
memory  of  Joe  Brown  Connally  by  his  family.  It  is  awarded  annually 
to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  is  most  proficient  in  Georgia 
history. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key.  The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  national  com- 
merce fraternity  awards  annually  a  gold  key  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College,  has  made  the  best  record  during  the  year.  The 
award  is  based  on  scholarship  and  character. 

Freshman  Debaters'  Keys.  The  University  awards  annually  a  key  to 
each  of  the  six  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  are  selected  by  the 
Debate  Council  for  membership  on  the  Freshman  Debate  Team. 

Harrison  Prize.  The  Harrison  Company,  law-book  publishers  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who 
makes  the  highest  average  during  his  Senior  year  a  copy  of  Redfearn's 
Wills  and  Administration  of  Estates  in  Georgia,  Revised  Edition. 

Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics.  Judge  Horace  Russeli  established  an 
annual  prize  of  $50  that  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  in  the  field  of  Ethics  that  is  assigned  by  the  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 

Junior  Orator's  Prize.  The  University  awards  annually  a  silver  loving 
cup  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  delivers  the  best  original 
oration. 

Lawyers'  Co-operative  Publishing  Company  Prize.  The  Lawyers'  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
class  in  Legal  Bibliography  who  makes  the  highest  grade  a  copy  of 
Ballentine's  Law  Dictionary. 

Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize.  Hamilton  McWhorter  of  the  class  of  1875 
provided  for  the  award  annually  of  a  medal  to  that  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  the  University  having  the  highest  scholastic  average  on  the 
year's  work. 

Bert  Michael  Scholarship.  The  family  of  the  late  Bert  Michael  of  the 
class  of  1912  gave  to  the  University  a  fund  of  $1,000.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  awarded  annually  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
who  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  In  making  the  award,  the 
faculty  committee  considers  scholarship,  qualities  of  character,  and  also 
financial  need. 

Military  Prizes.  The  Military  Department  of  the  University  awards 
several  prizes  annually  to  those  students  in  the  department  who  are 
adjudged  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  various  phases  of  the  military  work. 
Some  of  these  prizes  are  provided  by  various  chapters  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Prize.  The  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary 
fraternity  awards  annually  a  silver  loving  cup  to  that  man  student  in  the 
University  who  makes  the  highest  scholastic  average  during  the  academic 
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year.     In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  prize,  a  student  must  have  been  in 
residence  at  the  University  for  three  quarters. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Prizes.  The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honorary  society  offers  to 
that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class, 
and  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  whose  scholastic  work  shows  the 
greatest  improvement  over  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  a  copy  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.   Each  of  these  prizes  has  a  value  of  $25. 

Ready  Writer's  Medal.  Each  year  the  University  sponsors  a  ready 
writer's  competition.  The  competitors  are  asked  to  write  a  theme  upon 
some  subject  that  is  announced  after  they  assemble  for  the  contest.  To 
the  student  who  writes  the  best  essay,  the  University  awards  a  gold  medal. 

Redfearn  Prize.  Mr.  D.  H.  Redfearn  of  the  Miami  bar  offers  a  prize  of 
$50  to  the  student  writing  the  best  article  on  Suggested  Changes  in  the 
Remedial  Laws  of  Georgia. 

Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology.  Judge  Horace  Russell  established 
an  annual  prize  of  $50  that  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  in  the  field  of  Psychology  that  is  assigned  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates  of  Distinction.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
national  journalistic  fraternity  awards  annually  certificates  of  distinction 
to  those  graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  who  stand  in  the  upper  10 
per  cent  of  their  class. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Prize.  Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith  has  established  a 
fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,000  in  memory  of  his  son,  Martin  Reynolds 
Smith.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  that  graduate 
student  in  the  Chemistry  Department  who,  during  the  year,  publishes  the 
best  article  embodying  the  results  of  his  research  study. 

Sophomore  Declamation  Prize.  The  University  awards  each  year  a 
silver  loving  cup  to  that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  is  adjudged 
to  be  the  best  declaimer. 

Valedictorian.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  prepares  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  five  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  the 
highest  averages  on  the  work  of  their  Junior  and  Senior  years.  From  this 
list  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  choose  a  Valedictorian.  A  student  is  not 
eligible  for  this  honor  unless  all  of  the  work  of  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years  is  taken  in  residence  at  the  University. 

Zodiac  Prize.  The  Zodiac  Club  awards  in  the  fall  of  each  year  a  prize 
to  that  woman  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  University  who  made 
the  highest  scholastic  average  on  the  work  of  her  Freshman  year. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  ACTIVITIES 
STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  University  maintains  for  the  benefit  of  its  students  a  counseling 
and  guidance  service.  The  Dean  of  Students  and  those  working  with  him 
are  always  available  for  conferences  and  consultations  with  students  and 
their  parents  or  guardians.  A  particular  effort  is  made  to  reach  and  help 
those  boys  and  girls  who  are  handicapped  by  illness,  discouragement,  social 
maladjustment,  financial  worries,  or  other  obstacles  to  successful  work. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  also  offers  a  service  that  is  designed 
to  assist  students  in  choosing  their  life  work  and  in  selecting  courses  of 
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study  that  will  prepare  them  for  that  work.    Technically  trained  advisers 
aid  students  in  discovering  their  peculiar  talents  and  special  aptitudes. 
STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Student  Health  is  established  for  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  health  of  students  attending  the  University.  In  1940  Judge 
Price  Gilbert  gave  to  the  University  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
infirmary.  This  building,  which  is  known  as  Gilbert  Memorial  Infirmary, 
provides  facilities  for  those  needing  hospital  care  and  contains  a  clinic  to 
which  students  may  go  for  health  advice  or  medical  consultation. 

A  part  of  the  fees  paid  by  each  student  goes  into  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Infirmary.  In  return  for  this  the  student  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination  each  year  and  is  entitled  to  call  at  the  Infirmary  at 
any  time  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  for  free  consultation  service.  A  bed  is  made  available  to  any 
student  needing  hospital  care.  Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  hospital 
and  who  do  not  board  in  the  University  dining  halls  on  a  quarterly  basis 
are  asked  to  pay  $1.50  per  day  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  meals  and  laundry. 
Students  boarding  in  the  University  dining  halls  on  a  quarterly  basis  are 
required  to  pay  75  cents  per  day. 

When  the  University  physician  visits  a  student  at  a  dormitory  or  board- 
ing house,  a  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged. 

The  University  does  not  attempt  to  provide  the  services  of  surgical 
specialists,  dental  care,  special  nursing,  or  other  unusual  treatment  as  a 
regular  part  of  its  health  program. 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  SERIES 

A  portion  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  is  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  to 
provide  financial  support  for  the  University  Lecture  Series.  Each  year 
several  distinguished  speakers  and  artists  are  brought  to  the  University. 
The  object  of  these  programs  is  to  offer  to  the  students  the  advantages 
of  cultural  entertainment.  Every  student  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
at  the  University  has  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  some  of  the  most 
renowned  figures  in  the  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  worlds. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Student  social  life  entered  a  new  phase  at  the  University  during  1940-41 
with  the  opening  of  Memorial  Hall  as  a  student  center.  Fulfilling  its 
original  purpose  as  a  center  for  social  life,  Memorial  Hall  is  being  used  as 
headquarters  for  student  activities.  Meetings,  socials,  and  informal  gather- 
ings are  held  in  the  center  daily.  The  building  and  the  activities  that  are 
held  there  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  gymnasium  room  is  used  for  informal  games;  the  lounges 
are  used  for  conferences,  visiting,  and  reading.  Sandwiches  and  soft  drinks 
are  sold  in  the  Grill. 

ARTISTIC,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Art  Department  sponsors  exhibitions  of  various  types  of  art  work 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

The  University  Theatre  presents  plays,  usually  one  a  quarter.  Students 
in  the  Department  of  Drama  conduct  every  phase  of  the  activity  of  the 
Theatre — business,  acting,  and  production. 
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Musical  activities  include  the  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Women's  Glee 
Club,  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  University  Band,  and  a  dance 
orchestra.     The  Men's  Glee  Club  makes  at  least  one  tour  each  year. 

Music  Appreciation  Hour,  conducted  every  Thursday  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Hodgson,  head  of  the  Music  Department,  is  designed  to  teach  students  to 
enjoy  good  music.  This  hour  has  been  very  popular  with  the  students  and 
with  the  people  of  Athens. 

ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

The  University  maintains  a  full  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for 
men.  Included  in  this  group  are  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  cross- 
country, tennis,  golf,  swimming,  rifle  marksmanship,  and  other  minor 
sports. 

Men's  intramural  athletics  include  touch  football,  basketball,  track,  cross- 
country, tennis,  softball,  golf,  rifle  marksmanship,  boxing,  bowling,  soccer, 
pool,  swimming,  volleyball,  ping-pong,  and  other  sports. 

A  program  of  women's  intramural  sports  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 
Sports  included  are  volleyball,  swimming,  horse  shoes,  golf,  basketball, 
bowling,  table  tennis,  rifle  marksmanship,  fencing,  badminton,  softball, 
tennis,  archery,  and  other  sports. 

FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES 

True  to  the  traditions  of  southern  oratory  and  debate,  the  University 
offers  four  debating  societies  to  the  students:  Demosthenian  Literary 
Society  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society  (for  men),  Pioneer  Club  (for 
women),  and  Agricultural  Club  (for  agriculture  students).  Throughout 
the  year  intersociety  debates  and  orations  maintain  unusual  interest  in  the 
societies. 

Apart  from  the  literary  societies,  the  University  sponsors  debating  teams 
open  to  men  and  women  students.  These  teams  engage  the  outstanding 
colleges  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation.  Each  year  members  of  the 
varsity  debating  teams  make  a  tour  of  the  North  and  Mid-West.  Various 
tournaments  in  the  South  are  attended  by  some  members  of  the  debate 
teams. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Student  publications  include  three  of  a  campus-wide  nature,  namely, 
The  Red  and  Black  (weekly  newspaper),  Georgia  Arch  (monthly  literary 
magazine),  and  Pandora  (the  University  year  book).  In  addition  to  these 
campus-wide  publications  there  are  certain  student  publications  sponsored 
by  the  various  schools  and  colleges  or  by  organizations  on  the  campus. 
Among  these  are:  Georgia  Agriculturist  (monthly  magazine  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture),  Cypress  Knee  (publication  of  the  School  of  Forestry),  The 
Georgia  Clover  Leaf  (year  book  of  4-H  Club)  Georgia  Agricultural 
Engineer  (year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering),  and 
The  NYA  Time  Sheet  (monthly  publication  by  the  students  working  on 
the  NYA  program). 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Three  major  units  of  student  religious  activity — the  YMCA,  the  YWCA, 
and  the  Coordinate  College  YWCA — function  under  the  University  Volun- 
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tary  Religious  Association.  The  University  recognizes  that  religious 
influences  are  essential  to  the  well-rounded  development  of  the  individual. 
The  Association  cooperates  with  student  pastors  and  workers  maintained 
by  the  Athens  churches,  and  throughout  the  year  sponsors  special  programs 
for  and  by  the  students. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 

Social  organizations  on  the  campus  include  seventeen  Men's  Greek  Letter 
Fraternities  and  eleven  Women's  Greek  Letter  Sororities.  These  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  many  clubs  and  societies  of  a  social  nature  provide  the 
campus  with  many  social  functions  during  the  year. 

HOUSING  OF  STUDENTS 
UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE  AND  DINING  HALLS 

Dormitories  and  Dining  Halls  for  Men.  The  University  operates  five 
modern  and  fireproof  dormitories  for  men.  They  are  the  Joseph  E.  Brown 
Dormitory,  Milledge  Hall,  Milledge  Hall  Annex  (not  yet  officially  named), 
Clark  Howell  Hall,  and  the  Graduate  Student  Dormitory.  The  rooms  in 
these  dormitories  are  attractive  and  well  furnished.  All  buildings  have 
lounges  and  abundant  recreation  space.  In  all  these  dormitories,  except 
Clark  Howell  Hall,  the  rental  charge  to  each  student  is  $33  per  quarter. 
In  Clark  Howell  Hall,  the  charge  is  $27  per  quarter.  These  charges  are 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  two  students  in  each  room. 

The  University  also  operates  two  older  dormitories  for  men.  They  are 
Candler  Hall  and  Camp  Wilkins.  The  accommodations  offered  by  these 
dormitories  are  satisfactory,  but  not  so  good  as  those  offered  in  the  newer 
buildings.  The  charge  made  to  each  student  living  in  Candler  Hall  is  $23 
per  quarter  when  two  students  occupy  a  room,  and  $20  per  quarter  when 
three  students  occupy  a  room.  Students  living  in  Camp  Wilkins  must  take 
their  meals  in  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor  of  that  building.  The 
charge  per  quarter  for  room  and  board  in  Camp  Wilkins  is  $42.  Students 
rooming  outside  Camp  Wilkins  may  take  their  meals  at  the  dining  hall  in 
that  building.  The  charge  for  meals  alone  at  Camp  Wilkins  is  $36  per 
quarter. 

The  University  operates  the  Denmark  Hall  Cafeteria  primarily  for  men 
students.  Students  patronizing  this  cafeteria  pay  by  the  meal.  A  discount 
may  be  obtained  by  purchasing  meal  tickets.  The  average  cost  per  month 
of  board  at  the  Denmark  Hall  Cafeteria  is  $18. 

Dormitories  for  Junior  and  Senior  Women.  There  are  four  dormi- 
tories for  Junior  and  Senior  women  students.  These  dormitories  are  Mary 
Lyndon  Hall,  Soule  Hall,  a  new  dormitory  that  has  not  yet  been  named, 
and  Lucy  Cobb  Dormitory.  With  the  exception  of  the  historic  Lucy  Cobb 
Dormitory,  these  dormitories  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  accommo- 
dations provided  by  these  buildings  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  All 
have  recreational  facilities  and  commodious  lounges  in  which  women 
students  may  receive  their  friends. 

Women  students  living  in  dormitories  on  the  South  Campus — Mary 
Lyndon  Hall,  Soule  Hall,  and  the  dormitory  recently  completed — take  their 
meals  in  the  new  cafeteria  that  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  these 
dormitories.  Students  living  in  Lucy  Cobb  Dormitory  take  their  meals  in 
the  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  that  building. 
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Charges  for  room  and  board  in  dormitories  and  dining  halls  for  Junior 
and  Senior  women  are  $92.50  per  quarter. 

Dormitories  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Women.  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  women  students,  with  the  exception  of  Sophomore  Home  Eco- 
nomics students,  live  on  the  West  Campus — or  the  Coordinate  College 
Campus — of  the  University  where  all  classes  for  such  students  are  held. 
There  are  five  dormitories  on  that  campus — Bradwell  Hall,  Gilmer  Hall, 
Miller  Hall,  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall,  and  Senior  Hall.  All  of  these 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  and  thoroughly  renovated  within  recent 
years.  They  have  all  the  facilities  and  conveniences  possessed  by  the  newer 
dormitories  on  the  South  Campus.  Students  living  in  these  dormitories 
take  their  meals  in  the  dining  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  Senior  Hall. 

Charges  for  room  and  board  in  the  dormitories  and  dining  hall  for 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  women  are  $76  per  quarter.  Sophomore  Home 
Economics  students  live  in  the  dormitories  on  the  South  Campus  and  pay 
$92.50  per  quarter  for  room  and  board. 

Dormitory  Furnishings.  All  dormitory  rooms  are  furnished  with  single 
beds,  dressers,  tables,  chairs  and  shades.  Students  are  expected  to  furnish 
pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes.  If  dresser  covers  and  rugs  are 
desired,  they  must  be  supplied  by  the  students. 

Dormitory  and  Dining  Hall  Supervision.  All  dormitories  are  operated 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  his  associates. 
All  dormitories  for  women  and  the  Milledge  Hall  and  Brown  dormitories 
for  men  have  trained  women  as  resident  house  directors.  All  dormitories 
for  men  have  graduate  or  Senior  students  as  proctors. 

The  dining  halls  of  the  University  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  experienced  dietitians. 

Laundry  Service.  The  University  operates  a  laundry  as  a  convenience 
to  its  students  and  as  a  safeguard  to  their  health.  The  quarterly  charge 
made  for  dormitory  rooms  includes  an  allowance  of  approximately  fifty 
cents  per  week  for  laundry. 

A  woman  student  is  entitled  to  have  laundered  each  week  2  sheets,  1 
pillow  case,  6  handkerchiefs,  5  towels,  2  bath  cloths,  2  wash  dresses  or  3 
shirts,  1  pair  pajamas  or  night  gown,  1  slip. 

A  man  student  is  entitled  to  have  laundered  each  week  2  sheets,  1  pillow 
case,  6  handkerchiefs,  5  towels,  1  bath  cloth,  5  shirts,  6  pair  sox,  3  under- 
shirts, 3  shorts,  1  pair  pajamas. 

A  moderate  charge  will  be  made  for  extra  articles. 

Reservations.  Requests  for  reservation  of  rooms  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  Students.  Each  request  should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
of  $10.  No  room  will  be  reserved  until  this  deposit  is  made,  and  no  room 
assignment  will  be  made  to  a  new  student  until  he  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Director  of  Admissions.  When  the  student  comes  to  the  University, 
the  deposit  will  be  credited  to  the  rental  charge  for  the  first  quarter  of 
his  residence. 

If  the  student  decides  later  not  to  come  to  the  University,  the  deposit 
will  be  refunded  provided  a  request  for  a  refund  is  made  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September. 

The  charges  for  dormitory  rooms  listed  above  are,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, on  the  basis  of  two  students  in  each  room.  A  student  asking  for  a 
reservation  should  indicate  the  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to  room  or 
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supply  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  University  officials 
to  select  a  congenial  roommate.  The  information  should  include  such  facts 
as  the  applicant's  age,  class,  race,  religion,  and  the  college  or  department 
in  which  he  expects  to  do  his  major  work. 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  sole  occupancy 
of  a  room.     An  extra  charge  is  made  for  single  rooms. 

Method  of  Payment.  The  quarterly  charges  for  room  and  board  are 
due  and  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Students  may,  however, 
pay  their  fees  and  charges  for  room  and  board  in  two  installments.  The 
deferred  payment  plan,  which  makes  possible  this  arrangement,  is  described 
in  this  bulletin  under  the  head  of  Fees  and  Expenses. 

Room  and  Board  Refunds.  A  student  withdrawing  from  the  University 
will  be  charged  a  daily  rate  for  room  and  board  from  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  After  deductions  for  these  charges 
have  been  made,  the  balance  of  the  student's  payment  will  be  refunded 
to  him  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  during  which  he  withdraws. 

Payments  for  room  and  board  will  not  be  refunded  to  a  student  who, 
while  continuing  as  a  student  in  the  University,  moves  to  other  lodgings 
during  the  quarter  for  which  payment  has  been  made.  An  exception  to  this 
regulation  is  made  when  the  student  moves  upon  the  advice  of  the  Univer- 
sity physician. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  IN  FRATERNITY  AND  SORORITY  HOUSES 

Each  of  the  local  chapters  of  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University 
maintains  a  house  which  provides  facilities  for  room  and  board  for  its 
members.  Any  member  of  a  fraternity  may  live  in  his  fraternity  house 
provided  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  regulations  of  the  local  chapter. 
No  woman  student  who  is  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  may  live  in  a 
sorority  house.  Sophomore  women  who  have  been  in  residence  at  the 
University  for  at  least  one  year  and  Junior  and  Senior  women  who  have 
been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  quarter  and  who  have 
an  average  grade  of  C  on  their  last  quarter's  work  in  the  University  will 
be  permitted  to  live  in  their  respective  sorority  houses.  Their  continued 
residence  in  such  houses  is  conditional  upon  their  maintaining  satisfactory 
averages. 

All  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  his  associates.  All  sorority  and 
several  of  the  fraternity  houses  have  house  directors  who  exercise  an 
immediate  supervision  over  the  activities  of  the  houses. 

UNIVERSITY  COOPERATIVE  HOUSES 

The  University  operates  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  4-H  Club  organiza 
tion  two  cooperative  houses  for  women  and  one  for  men.  One  of  the  houses 
for  women  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  the  other  to  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  houses  is  to  provide  room  and 
board  of  good  quality  at  a  minimum  cost.  To  keep  costs  as  low  as  possible, 
students  do  a  considerable  portion  of  the  house  work.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  a  student  pays  the  estimated  cost  of  room  and  board  for 
that  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  student  receives  a  refund 
of  any  amount  paid  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost.  Experience  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  room  and  board  in  one  of  the  cooperative  houses  is  approxi- 
mately $135  for  the  school  year  of  three  quarters. 
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Any  student  interested  in  living  in  one  of  the  cooperative  houses  should 
apply  to  Mr.  G.  V.  Cunningham,  4-H  Club  Director,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  IN  PRIVATE  HOMES 

Many  men  students  room  and  take  their  meals  in  private  homes  in 
Athens.  The  charges  for  such  accommodations  vary  with  the  type  of 
service.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  will  supply  applicants  with  a 
list  of  approved  homes  in  which  rooms  and  board  may  be  obtained. 

Women  students  may  not  live  in  private  homes  except  with  the  express 
approval  of  their  parents  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
FEES  PAYABLE  ON  REGISTRATION 

Matriculation  Fee — Resident  Students.  Each  student  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  his  registration  in  the  University,  is 
required  to  pay  during  the  registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  a  matriculation  fee  of  $47.50. 

Matriculation  Fee — Non-Resident  Students.  Each  student  who  has 
not  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgia  for  at  least  twelve  months 
preceding  the  date  of  his  registration  in  the  University  shall  pay  during  the 
registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  a  matriculation  and 
tuition  fee  of  $91.50. 

In  determining  the  liability  of  a  student  to  pay  the  non-resident  fee,  the 
University  officials  will  follow  the  legal  principle  that  the  citizenship  of  a 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  follow  the  citizenship  of  the 
parent  who  is  entitled  to  his  custody  and  control. 

Matriculation  Fee  for  Law  Students.  Students  taking  professional 
work  in  law  are  required  to  pay  $12.50  more  per  quarter  than  other  students 
are  required  to  pay.  Students  who  have  been  citizens  of  Georgia  for  at 
least  twelve  months  must  pay  a  quarterly  fee  of  $60;  non-resident  students 
must  pay  a  quarterly  fee  of  $104. 

Matriculation  Fee  for  Students  With  Less  Than  Ten  Hours.  Stu- 
dents who  are  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  ten  quarter  hours  of  work 
must  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.50  for  each  quarter  hour.  Non-resident 
students  of  this  class  must  pay  a  fee  of  $6  for  each  quarter  hour  of 
work  taken.  Students  paying  on  a  quarter  hour  basis  are  not  entitled  to 
athletic  tickets  or  a  Pandora  except  on  payment  of  an  extra  charge. 

Laboratory  and  Special  Fees.  In  some  science  courses  requiring  labora- 
tory work,  the  payment  of  an  extra  laboratory  fee  is  required.  A  special 
fee  is  charged  in  certain  other  courses  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  student.  The  extra  fees  for  such  courses  vary  from  $1.00  to  $7.50. 
The  catalogue  description  of  a  course  indicates  the  amount  of  any  special 
fee  that  may  be  charged  those  registering  for  the  course. 

In  certain  laboratory  courses  requiring  the  use  of  expensive  equipment, 
students  must  pay  a  breakage  deposit  fee.  This  fee  will  be  returned  to 
students  at  the  end  of  the  year  less  any  deductions  for  breakage.  Students 
in  laboratory  courses  whose  breakage  has  exceeded  their  deposit  must  make 
an  additional  payment  to  the  University.  The  catalogue  statement  regard- 
ing a  course  indicates  any  breakage  deposit  fee  that  may  be  required. 
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Military  Book  Fee.  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  at  the  time  of 
their  initial  registration  for  the  courses  in  basic  military  science  are 
required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  to  cover  the  costs  of  text  books  and  other 
materials  used  in  these  courses.  No  other  books  are  required  in  the  basic 
courses.  The  fee  is  not  charged  to  Sophomores  who  paid  the  fee  during 
their  Freshman  year. 

Junior  and  Senior  students  whose  applications  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
advanced  military  work  are  approved  must  pay  a  book  fee  of  $5.00  at  the 
time  of  their  initial  registration  for  the  advanced  courses. 

Military  Uniforms — Basic  Courses.  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students 
are  required  to  purchase  a  military  uniform  costing  approximately  $20. 
Payment  for  the  uniform  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  student's  initial 
registration.  The  uniform  satisfies  all  requirements  of  the  basic  military 
courses  regarding  dress  and  also  reduces  the  needs  of  students  for  civilian 
clothes. 

The  University  receives  from  the  Federal  Government  $1.00  for  each 
month  that  a  student  does  work  in  a  basic  military  science  course.  Receipts 
from  this  source  are  paid  to  basic  military  science  students  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  to  reimburse  them  for  the  costs  of  their  uniforms. 

Military  Uniforms — Advanced  Courses.  Junior  and  Senior  students 
who  take  advanced  military  work  must  purchase  a  uniform  and  other 
equipment  costing  approximately  $50.  Payment  must  be  made  at  the  time 
of  the  student's  initial  registration  in  advanced  courses. 

Students  who  complete  the  first  year  of  advanced  work  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  University  an  allowance  of  $29  for 
clothing;  those  who  complete  the  second  year  of  advanced  work  receive  an 
additional  $7.00.  Students  taking  advanced  military  courses  also  receive 
while  at  the  University  an  allowance  of  25  cents  per  day  as  commutation 
of  rations. 

TIME  AND  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  OF  FEES 
AND  CHARGES 

Time  of  Payment.  All  fees,  deposits,  and  charges  for  room  and  board 
are  payable  during  the  registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
A  student  is  not  officially  registered  as  a  student  in  the  University  until 
such  fees  and  charges  are  paid.  Students  who  do  not  make  payment 
within  the  registration  period  will  be  required  to  pay  the  service  charge 
for  late  registration. 

Method  of  Payment.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office  in  the  Academic  Building  on  the  North  Campus.  Fees  and  charges 
may  be  paid  in  cash  or  by  check  in  the  exact  amount  of  the  student's  bill. 
If  a  check  given  for  a  student's  bill  is  not  paid  on  presentation  to  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  If 
the  registration  is  cancelled  after  the  registration  period  for  the  quarter 
has  expired,  the  student  may  re-register  only  on  payment  of  the  service 
charge  for  late  registration. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  their  money  from  home  in  the  form  of 
express  or  travellers'  checks,  or  in  the  form  of  money  orders  and  to  deposit 
these  in  a  local  bank. 

Deferred  Payments.  Students  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  their  bills 
in  full  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  may  arrange  with  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  University  to  pay  one  half  during  the  registration  period  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarter  and  the  remaining  one  half  on  some  date  near  the  middle 
of  the  quarter.  The  Treasurer  is  not  authorized  to  agree  to  any  other  plan 
of  deferred  payment.  Students  who  cannot  meet  payments  on  these  terms 
should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Loans. 
If  a  student  fails  to  pay  promptly  any  bill  that  may  be  rendered  to  him 
under  the  deferred-payment  plan,  his  registration  will  be  cancelled.  Rein- 
statement of  registration  can  be  obtained  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered  and  on  pay- 
ment to  the  Treasurer  of  a  service  charge  of  $2.00. 

SPECIAL  FEES  AND  CHARGES 

Service  Charge  for  Late  Registration.  A  student  who  registers  after 
the  close  of  the  registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  must 
pay  a  service  charge  of  $2.00. 

Special  Examination  Fee.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $2.00  for  any  special  examination  that  may  be  given  at  the  request 
of  a  student. 

Fine  for  Absences  Before  and  After  Holidays.  A  student  who  is 
absent  from  any  class  or  regular  University  exercise  on  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  a  holiday  period  and  who  has  no  valid  excuse  for  such 
absence  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  $3.00. 

Transcript  Fee.  A  student  who  has  discharged  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  University  is  entitled  to  receive  on  request  and  without  charge  one 
transcript  of  his  academic  record.  A  charge  of  $1.00  will  be  made  for 
each  additional  transcript. 

Diploma  Fee.  The  fee  for  a  diploma  is  $5.00.  This  fee  should  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  first  of  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  graduation. 

FEE  REFUNDS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  a  quarter  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  fees  paid  for  that  quarter 
less  $5.00.  Students  who  withdraw  after  ten  days  but  within  the  first 
half  of  a  quarter  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  one-half  the  fees  paid  for 
that  quarter  less  $5.00.  Students  withdrawing  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  half  of  a  quarter  are  not  entitled  to  any  refund. 

Students  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons  shall  have  no  right  to  a 
refund  of  any  portion  of  the  fees  paid. 

Breakage  deposits  less  any  authorized  deductions  will  be  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  or  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  following  a  student's 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Information  regarding  refunds  of  payments  for  room  and  board  is  set 
forth  under  the  head  of  Student  Housing. 

No  refunds  of  any  nature  can  be  made  except  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

RESERVATIONS  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  its  fees  and 
charges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  without  previous  notice.  This 
right  will  be  exercised  cautiously. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reasonably  necessary  expenses  of  a  man  student 
at  the  University  vary  from  $350  to  $500.  This  estimate  includes  Univer- 
sity fees  and  the  cost  of  books,  military  uniform,  room,  board,  and  laundry. 
It  does  not  include  travel,  clothing,  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  reasonably  necessary  expenses  of  a  Freshman  or  Sophomore  woman 
student  at  the  University  will  vary  from  $425  to  $475,  and  those  of  a  Junior 
or  Senior  woman  will  run  from  $475  to  $525. 

Law  students  and  non-resident  students  will  find  the  costs  somewhat 
more  because  of  the  higher  fees  required  of  them. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  STUDENTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS,  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  To  encourage  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity and  of  other  approved  institutions  to  pursue  advanced  work  leading 
to  the  higher  degrees,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  authorized  the  University 
to  establish  a  number  of  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships.  Graduate 
scholarships  usually  have  a  value  equivalent  to  all  fees  for  one  year,  and 
are  open  to  students  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  approved 
institution.  Fellowships  ordinarily  have  a  value  of  $200  and  fees  for  one 
year,  and  are  open  to  students  who  hold  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent. 
Graduate  scholars  and  fellows  are  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  on  a  basis  of  merit,  irrespective  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
wish  to  major.  It  must  appear,  however,  that  they  wish  to  pursue  graduate 
work  which  the  University  is  authorized  and  prepared  to  give. 

Students  who  desire  to  apply  for  graduate  scholarships  or  fellowships 
should  present  their  applications  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not 
later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  preceding  the  academic  year  in 
which  they  expect  to  register. 

Graduate  Assistantships  and  Teaching  Fellowships.  As  a  means 
of  aiding  and  encouraging  students  to  continue  their  graduate  work  and  at 
the  same  time  of  providing  assistance  for  faculty  members,  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  authorized  the  University  to  establish  graduate  assistantships 
and  teaching  fellowships  in  certain  departments.  At  present  teaching 
fellows  may  be  appointed  only  in  the  Departments  of  English,  History,  and 
Zoology,  and  in  the  School  of  Education. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  graduate  assistantship,  a  student  must 
have  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  must  be  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 
A  teaching  fellow  must  have  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  and  must 
be  registered  as  a  student  in  the  Graduate  School.  Graduate  assistants  and 
teaching  fellows  are  expected  to  give  approximately  one  third  of  their 
time  to  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  their 
major  professor  or  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
specializing.  The  stipends  of  graduate  assistants  are  usually  $300  and 
fees  for  one  year.  The  stipends  of  teaching  fellows  are  not  fixed  but 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases;  in  most  cases  they  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350  or  $400  and  fees  for  the  year. 

Applications  for  graduate  assistantships  and  teaching  fellowships  for 
any  academic  year  should  be  filed  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
preceding  March.     Such  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  head  of 
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the  department  or  school  in  which  applicants  wish  to  do  their  major  work. 
Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

More  complete  information  regarding  various  types  of  aid  to  graduate 
students  will  be  found  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Phelps-Stokes  Graduate  Scholarship.  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes 
has  given  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,500  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  income  be  awarded  annually  as  a  graduate  scholarship.  The  holder  of 
this  scholarship  must  pursue  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Economics,  Education,  or  History,  and  must  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization. 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Graduate  Scholarship.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Richmond 
of  Savannah  has  given  to  the  University  a  fund  of  $25,000.  A  portion  of 
the  income  from  this  fund  is  used  to  provide  a  graduate  scholarship  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Senior  Agricultural  Scholarship.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $40  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agricultural 
studies  during  the  Junior  year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  $40  award  must 
go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  Senior  year. 

Junior  Agricultural  Scholarship.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $30  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agricul- 
tural studies  during  the  Sophomore  year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  $30 
award  must  go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  Junior  year. 

Sophomore  Agricultural  Award.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $20  to  that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agri- 
cultural studies  during  the  Freshman  year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  $20 
award  must  go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  Sophomore  year. 

Other  Agricultural  Scholarships.  In  order  to  encourage  the  youth  of 
the  state  to  prepare  themselves  for  agricultural  work,  the  Board  of  Regents 
has  authorized  the  University  to  remit  the  fees  of  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  extent  of  $20  per 
quarter.  This  means  that  such  students  will  pay  $27.50  per  quarter  as  a 
matriculation  fee  instead  of  the  $47.50  fee  ordinarily  charged. 

The  Marjorie  Peabody  Waite  Scholarship.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Peabody 
Waite  has  established  a  scholarship  of  $125  that  is  awarded  annually  to 
some  member  of  the  Junior  Class  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  The  award  is 
made  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character,  and  need. 

Student  Activity  Scholarships.  A  few  scholarships  of  varying  amounts 
are  awarded  to  students  who  are  capable  of  serving  the  University  as 
leaders  in  various  extra-curricular  activities.  The  awards,  however,  are 
made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment  and  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  talented  students  to  continue  their  educational  work. 
Some  of  the  activities  in  which  such  students  may  engage  are  the  Univer- 
sity Band,  the  University  Orchestra,  the  debating  teams,  the  various 
athletic  teams.  Information  regarding  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Scholarships  for  Non-Resident  Students.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of  Law,  and  the  School 
of  Forestry  as  regional  institutions,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  authorized 
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the  award  of  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  non-resident  students 
planning  to  attend  these  schools.  These  scholarships  relieve  their  holders 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  extra  fees  required  of  non-resident  students. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character, 
and  need. 

Scholarships  for  High  School  Graduates.  For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  superior  high  school  graduates  to  come  to  the  University, 
the  Board  of  Regents  has  authorized  the  University  to  award  to  the  first- 
honor  graduate  of  each  accredited  high  school  in  the  state  a  one-year 
scholarship.  The  holder  of  such  a  scholarship,  if  he  enters  the  University 
within  twenty  months  after  graduation  from  high  school,  will  be  relieved 
of  the  payment  of  all  fees  during  the  Freshman  year  except  the  $20 
student  activity  fee  required  of  all  students.  This  latter  fee  covers  the 
cost  of  hospital  service,  of  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  of  tickets 
to  all  athletic  events;  it  also  provides  funds  for  lectures,  recitals,  and  all 
forms  of  social  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Correspondence  regarding  these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

For  the  assistance  of  deserving  students  who  have  not  sufficient  means 
to  pay  all  their  college  expenses,  a  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished by  friends  of  the  University.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  funds 
is  now  approximately  $1,250,000.00.  A  loan  to  a  student  in  any  academic 
year  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  amount  of  his  fees  during  that  year. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  applications  for  loans  should  be  addressed  to 
the  University  Committee  on  Student  Loans,  and  mailed  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Whitehead,  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Applications  for  loans  should  be 
made  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  for  which 
the  loan  is  requested. 

A  list  of  the  loan  funds  follows: 
Lucille  Alexander  Fund.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics. 
Alpha  Zeta.    Open  to  members  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity. 
Alumni  Association.    (College  of  Agriculture.)     Open  to  students  in  the 

College  of  Agriculture. 
Henry  W.  Brown.    Open  to  men  students  of  the  University. 
R.  &  L.  Arnold.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Atlanta  Cotton  Oil  Company.  Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Atlanta  Journal.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Atlanta  Stockyards.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Dupree  Barrett.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 
L.  H.  Beall.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Bibb  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  whose 

homes  are  in  Bibb  County. 
Charles  H.  Brand.    Open  to  men  students  of  the  University. 
Preston  S.  Arkwright.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  McDonald  Brown.    Open  to  men  students  of  the  University  and 

men  students  of  the  Medical  College. 
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Bryan  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  whose 

homes  are  in  Bryan  County. 
Shepard  Bryan.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Bernice  F.  Bullard  Fund.    Open  to  worthy  men  and  women  students  of 

the  University. 
Asa  G.  Candler.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Chas.  H.  Candler.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Carroll  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Carroll  County. 
Charlton  County  4-H  Club.    Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 

of  Home  Economics. 
Chatham  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Chatham  County. 
A.    F.    Churchill.    Open    to    worthy    men    and    women    students    of    the 

University. 
Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of 

Agriculture. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Cloudman  Fund.  Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Cobb  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  whose 

homes  are  in  Cobb  County. 
D.    A.    R.-Elijah    Clarke    Chapter.    Open    to    women    students    of    the 

University. 
D.  A.  R. -Memorial.    Open  to  men  students  of  the  University. 
D.  A.  R.-May  E.  Talmadge  Fund.   Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the 

University. 
Edgar  Gilmer  Dawson.    Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
DeKalb  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  DeKalb  County. 
vV.  S.  Denmark.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Eugene  and  Harry  Dodd.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Early  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  whose 

homes  are  in  Early  County. 

Elbert  County  Dawson.  Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
whose  homes  are  in  Elbert  County. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi.  (Alpha  Beta  Chapter.)  Open  to  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Exchange  Club  (Atlanta).    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

W.  W.  Findley.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Lucy  Fisher  Fund.    Open  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Chas.  W.  Ford.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Forestry  Loan.    Open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Four-H  Club.    Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Freshman  Y  Commission.    Open  to  Freshmen  women  of  the  University. 

Fulton  County  Dawson.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Fulton  County. 
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Georgia-A.  &  W.  P.  Railroad.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Georgia  Bankers.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Georgia  Bankers'  Boys  Club.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Georgia  Bankers'  Girls  Club.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 

of  Home  Economics. 
Georgia  Power  Company.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Girls  Canning  Club.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 

Economics. 
Glynn  County  Dawson  Four-H.  H.  E.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 

the  School  of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Glynn  County. 
Grady  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the   School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Grady  County. 
Hall   County   Dawson.    Open   to  Juniors   and   Seniors  in  the   School   of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Hall  County. 
Hancock  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Hancock  County. 
James  C.  Harris.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Frank  Hawkins.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
A.  L.  Hull  Memorial.    Open  to  men  students  in  the  University. 
J.  H.  Hunt.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Jasper   County   Dawson.    Open   to   boys   in   the    College   of   Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Jasper  County. 
Lila  Napier  Jelks  Loan  Fund.    (Hawkinsville  D.  A.  R.  Chapter.)    Open 

to  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  the  University,  whose  homes  are  in  Pulaski 

County. 
Mrs.  Graham  Johnson  Fund.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Bess  D.  Jones  Fund.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Junior  League,  Atlanta.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics. 
Kirkwood  P.-T.  A.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
J.  B.  Keough.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Francis  Eugene  Lanier.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics. 
Laurens  County  Dawson,  H.  E.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 

of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Laurens  County. 
Francis  A.  Lipscomb.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Arthur  Lucas.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin.    Open  to  men  students  in  the  University. 
McDuffie  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  McDuffie  County. 
Mrs.  P.  C.  McDuffie  Fund.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

McIntosh  County  Dawson,  H.  E.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Mcintosh  County. 

Macon  County  Dawson.  Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
whose  homes  are  in  Macon  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Marshall.  Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the 
University. 
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R.  H.  Martin.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Meriwether  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 

of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Meriwether  County. 
Moina  Michael  Fund.    (Given  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.)    Open 

to  sons  and  daughters  or  brothers  and  sisters  of  World  War  Veterans. 
Thos.  E.  Mitchell.  Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
University    of    Georgia    Mitchell.    Open    to    men    and    women    of    the 

University. 
Coordinate  Mitchell.    Open  to  students  in  Coordinate  College. 
Georgia    Tech    Mitchell.    Open   to    students    of    Georgia    Tech.      (Write 

Georgia  Tech.) 
G.  S.  C.  W.  Mitchell.    Open  to  students  of  G.  S.  C.  W.    (Write  G.  S.  C.  W.) 
Moon  Loan.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Muscogee  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Muscogee  County. 
R.  C.  Neely.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
C.  T.  Nunnally.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
J.   Carroll  Payne.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 

Economics. 
Phi  Delta  Phi.    Open  to  members  of  that  fraternity. 

Benjamin  Z.  Phillips.    Open  to  members  of  the  second-year  Law  Class. 
Albon  W.  Reed.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Bertha  Rich  Fund.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 

Economics. 
Richmond  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Richmond  County. 
Richmond  County  Dawson,  H.  D.  A.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 

School  of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Richmond  County. 
E.  Rivers.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Rockdale  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Rockdale  County. 
Jas.  D.  Robinson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
S.  D.  V.  Fraternity.    Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Sale  City  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  Sale 
City. 

Savannah  District  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  from  that  District. 

John  D.  Simmons.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Hoke  Smith.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

State  Home  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 

Economics. 
Students  Loan.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Mark  Sullivan.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 

Sumter   County   Dawson.    Open   to   boys   in   the   College  of   Agriculture, 
whose  homes  are  in  Sumter  County. 

Sumter  County  Dawson,  H.  D.  A.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Sumter  County. 
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Tattnall  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Tattnall  County. 
Telfair  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Telfair  County. 
Thomas  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 

Home   Economics,  whose   homes   are  in   Thomas   County. 
Berryman  Thompson.    Open  to  boys  and  girls  from  Coweta  County. 
Meldrim  Thomson.    Open  to  Senior  Law  students  of  the  University. 
Toombs  County  Dawson.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

whose  homes  are  in  Toombs  County. 
Frances  C.  Tucker.    Open  to  worthy  girls  in  the  University. 
Ware  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the   School  of 

Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Ware  County. 
Washington  County  Dawson,  H.  E.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 

School  of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Washington  County. 
Louis  Wellhouse  Memorial.    Open  to  men  and  women  students  of  the 

University. 
C.  P.  Whitehead.    Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Whitfield  County  Dawson.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School 

of  Home  Economics,  whose  homes  are  in  Whitfield  County. 
Robert  W.  Woodruff.    Open  to  boys  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ida  A.  Young  Fund.   Open  to  students  of  Coordinate  College. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  maintains  a  Division  of  Vocational 
Placement.  One  aim  of  this  Division  is  to  assist  students  who  find  it  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  earn  a  part  of  their  college  expenses. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  job  for  a  student  before  he  arrives  in 
Athens.  Employers  usually  insist  on  personal  interviews.  A  student  should 
come  to  the  University  prepared  to  pay  all  his  expenses  for  at  least  the 
first  quarter  of  his  residence. 

Each  year  the  Division  assists  many  students  in  finding  jobs.  A  student 
should  not  expect,  however,  to  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 
The  regular  academic  program  of  the  University  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
full  load  of  work  for  the  average  student.  A  student  who  does  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  outside  work  will  find  it  necessary  to  carry  a  reduced 
load  of  academic  work  and  to  spend  a  correspondingly  longer  time  at  the 
University. 

The  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  enables  the  Univer- 
sity to  give  part-time  employment  each  quarter  to  about  three  hundred 
needy  and  deserving  students.  These  students  earn  from  $12  to  $15  per 
month.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  jobs,  a  student  must  be 
over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  employment  should  write  to  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Placement. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Placement  undertakes  to  assist  those  who 
have    been    enrolled    as    students    in    securing    business    and    professional 
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positions.  The  Division  is  in  constant  touch  with  a  large  number  of  alumni 
and  business  organizations  that  are  potential  employers  of  University 
students. 

Any  person  who  has  completed  one  year  of  work  in  any  department  of 
the  University  is  eligible  to  register  for  placement.  For  this  service  the 
Division  charges  a  $1.00  annual  registration  fee. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  equal  length.  The 
first  term  of  the  1941  Summer  Quarter  begins  Wednesday,  June  11,  and 
closes  Friday,  July  18.  The  second  term  begins  Saturday,  June  19,  and 
ends  Friday,  August  22.  A  student  may  register  for  either  term  or  for 
the  entire  Quarter. 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  a  regular  session  of  the  University,  coordinate 
with  the  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  The  general  regulations  of 
the  University  concerning  entrance,  fees,  credits,  and  graduation  are 
applicable  to  students  attending  the  summer  session. 

The  Summer  Quarter  faculty  consists  of  teachers  chosen  from  the  regular 
faculties  of  the  University  and  of  outstanding  teachers  and  specialists  from 
other  colleges  and  universities.  Work  is  offered  in  practically  every  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

Students  who  register  for  only  one  term  of  the  Summer  School  may 
take  only  such  courses  as  may  be  completed  within  that  term;  they  may 
not  register  for  courses  that  run  for  the  entire  Quarter. 

Students  interested  in  attending  the  summer  session  of  the  University 
should  write  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  University  of  Georgia, 
and  ask  for  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 
DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  EXTENSION 

The  Board  of  Regents  strives  to  make  the  services  of  the  University 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  state.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the 
Board  has  established  the  Division  of  General  Extension.  The  central 
office  of  the  Division  is  in  Atlanta. 

The  Division  of  General  Extension  organizes  classes  in  any  part  of  the 
state  where  a  demand  for  certain  types  of  college  work  exists.  Obviously, 
there  are  some  courses  that  cannot  be  offered  satisfactorily  away  from  the 
University  and  its  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  University  are  released  from  a  part  of  their  resident  teaching  load 
in  order  that  they  may  conduct  extension  classes.  Members  of  the  faculty 
also  offer  through  the  Division  of  General  Extension  a  limited  number  of 
correspondence  courses.  Extension  and  correspondence  courses  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  University  faculties  may  be  counted  toward  a 
University  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  the  total  degree  require- 
ments. 

Requests  for  information  concerning  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  General 
Extension,  223  Walton  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  approved  May  8,  1914,  and  supplementary  Acts,  and  under  the  terms 
of  Georgia's  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  these  Acts,  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  co-operatively  responsible  for  a  program  designed  to  make  available  the 
results  of  scientific  agricultural  research  to  those  engaged  in  practical 
farming  and  to  those  interested  in  home  life  in  the  rural  areas.  As  a 
means  of  discharging  its  responsibility,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  estab- 
lished the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  and  placed  its  main  office  on 
the  University  campus  in  Athens.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Division 
cooperates  with  the  counties  of  the  state  in  the  employment  of  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents;  it  also  employs  extension  specialists  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  to  aid  the  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  programs  designed  to  improve  farm 
and  home  practices  and  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
rural  people.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  is  responsible  for 
agricultural  extension,  home  demonstration,  and  4-H  Club  work. 

Those  interested  in  securing  information  about  any  phase  of  agricultural 
extension  work  should  write  to  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Extension,  Athens,  Georgia. 

SHORT  COURSES,  CONFERENCES,  AND  INSTITUTES 

Each  year  several  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  conduct 
short  courses,  conferences,  and  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
various  groups  of  citizens  to  keep  informed  about  the  latest  thoughts  and 
developments  in  their  respective  fields  of  interests.  Some  of  these  meetings 
are  sponsored  by  business,  professional,  and  social  organizations.  Members 
of  the  University  faculty  and  outside  specialists  offer  instruction  in  short 
courses  and  conduct  lectures,  demonstrations  and  conferences.  Public 
announcement  is  made  from  time  to  time  regarding  special  programs  of 
this  type  that  will  be  held  on  the  University  Campus. 

During  the  current  year  the  College  of  Agriculture  conducted  an  eight 
weeks'  short  course  for  farmers  during  the  winter  months;  it  has  con- 
ducted short  courses  of  a  few  days  in  length  in  poultry,  dairying,  farm 
shop  work,  and  rural  electrification.  The  College  of  Agriculture  also  holds 
during  the  month  of  August  a  Farm  and  Home  Week  for  men  and  women 
of  the  rural  sections  and  sponsors  numerous  other  short  conferences  for 
those  interested  in  various  phases  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  conferences  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Education  are  the 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  School  Administrators  and  the  Rural 
Life  Conference.  For  several  years  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  held  a  Parent-Teacher  Institute  at  the  University  in  June. 

For  many  years  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Georgia  Press  Asso- 
ciation have  conducted  during  the  month  of  February  a  Press  Institute 
for  the  editors  of  the  papers  of  the  state. 

Other  short  meetings  held  at  the  University  are  the  Woman's  Club 
Institute,  the  Garden  Club  Institute,  and  the  conference  for  those  engaged 
in  insurance  work. 

The  University  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  organization  or  group  in 
planning  a  conference  or  institute  that  will  fill  a  worth  while  need.  Com- 
munications regarding  such  matters  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  D.  Pusey, 
Director  of  Conferences  and  Institutes,  University  of  Georgia. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  PRESS 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  was  established  in  1939.  One  of  its 
purposes  is  to  advance  learning  and  disseminate  knowledge  by  the  publi- 
cation of  books  that  in  their  content  and  presentation  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  human  affairs.  Another  purpose  is  to  encourage  creative 
literary  and  scientific  work  by  providing  facilities  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  such  work.  The  University  Press  is  glad  to  consider  for  publi- 
cation not  only  the  work  of  University  professors  but  the  productions  of 
scholars  throughout  the  South.  The  University  Press  maintains  a  printing 
department  that  does  some  of  the  printing  work  of  the  University.  A 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  an  Advisory 
Faculty  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  control 
the  publishing  policies  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  University  Press. 

For  information  regarding  the  publications  of  work  of  the  University 
Press,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Frazier  Moore,  Director 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Georgia.  A  list  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Press  will  be  sent  on  request. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  University  recognizes  that  one  of  its  functions,  coordinate  with  that 
of  teaching,  is  research.  Several  members  of  the  University  faculty  give 
their  full  time  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  problems  and  conditions 
that  are  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Many 
teaching  members  of  the  faculty  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  research 
activities.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  relieve  a  professor  of  a 
portion  of  his  teaching  duties  when  he  is  engaged  in  research  studies  that 
promise  to  yield  results  of  value  to  the  state  and  when  such  studies  cannot 
be  efficiently  and  profitably  conducted  while  he  carries  a  full  load  of  teach- 
ing work. 

Some  research  work  is  being  done  in  most  of  the  departments  of  the 
University.  The  fields  in  which  the  greatest  activity  exists  at  the  present 
time  are  business  and  industry,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  com- 
munity planning,  education,  farm  housing,  forestry,  government,  plant 
pathology,  plant  breeding,  public  finance,  public  health,  rural  electrification, 
school  administration,  sociology,  taxation,  and  zoology.  Several  of  the 
research  projects  now  under  way  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  members  of  the  Departments  of  Art,  English,  and  Music 
are  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  creative  work  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  letters. 

To  encourage  and  coordinate  those  phases  of  research  bearing  directly  on 
conditions  in  Georgia,  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Georgia  Problems  was 
organized  in  1938.  The  Director  of  this  Institute  is  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks.  The 
Institute  has  already  published  several  ■  important  studies  made  by  its 
members.  Information  regarding  the  publications  of  the  Institute  may  be 
secured  from  its  Director. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  conducts  a  complete  program  of  intercollegiate 
athletics.  The  Institution  is  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Athletic  Con- 
ference and  abides  strictly  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Although  the  University  Faculty  has  general  control  of  internal 
policies  of  the  University  relating  to  all  phases  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
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the  University  of  Georgia  Athletic  Association  has  been  created  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  business  and  financial  side  of  the  intercollegiate  pro- 
gram. The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  faculty 
members.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Board  are  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University. 

The  funds  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  all  its  accounts  are  audited  by  a  representative  of 
the  State  Auditor's  Office. 

Communications  regarding  any  phase  of  intercollegiate  athletics  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  O.  Payne,  Director  of  Athletics,  University  of 
Georgia. 

ALUMNI  SOCIETY 

The  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  was  organized  in  1834,  and 
has  been  continuously  active  since  that  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep 
former  students  of  the  University  interested  in  and  in  touch  with  one 
another,  and  also  to  encourage  former  students  to  manifest  a  continued 
interest  in  the  University. 

All  persons  who  at  any  time  were  students  in  the  University  and  all 
faculty  members  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society.  The  member- 
ship dues  are  $2.00  per  year.  Every  member  of  the  Society  receives  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Alumni  Record,  which  is  issued  monthly  during  the 
academic  year. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Managers 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  Officers  of  the  Society  are  elected 
annually.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  is  held  on  the 
University  campus  during  the  graduation  period  at  the  close  of  the  Spring 
Quarter. 

The  business  offices  of  the  Alumni  Society  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Academic  Building.  The  offices  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dyar  Massey,  Alumni 
Secretary. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

In  1937  the  Alumni  Society  through  its  officers  sponsored  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation.  The  Foundation  is  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  has  a  self -perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  consists  of  seventeen  alumni  of  the 
University. 

The  purposes  of  the  University  Foundation  are  to  develop  the  facilities 
of  the  University  and  to  strengthen  its  financial  resources  by  encouraging 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  also  to  receive,  hold,  and  admin- 
ister such  gifts  of  money  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  donors. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  Foundation  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  receiving  donations  and  bequests  which  will  enable  it  to  make 
financial  provision  for  University  needs  other  than  those  that  are 
adequately  met  by  state  appropriations. 

The  officers  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  at  the  present 
time  are  Dr.  Phinizy  Calhoun,  President;  Mr.  Hatton  Lovejoy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Hughes  Spalding,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Cam  Dorsey,  Treasurer. 
Information  regarding  the  Foundation  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hughes 
Spalding,  Secretary,  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta,  or  from 
the  President  of  the  University. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  FACULTY 

Henry  Arthur  Shinn,  a.b.,  j.d.,  Dean  of  the  College. 
David  Francis  Barrow,  a.b.,  b.s.c.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Theodore  Toulon  Beck,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Wightman  Samuel  Beckwith,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
Willis  Henry  Bocock,  a.b.,  litt.b.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.,  Milledge  Professor 

of  Ancient  Languages  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 
George  Hugh   Boyd,  a.b.,  M.S.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Zoology,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biological 

Sciences. 
Charles  Joseph  Brockman,  a.b.ch.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Inorganic 

Chemistry. 
Calvin  S.  Brown,  a.b.,  b.a.    (oxon.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of 

English. 
H.  Eugene  Brown,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Wendell  H.  Brown,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Anne  Wallis  Brumby,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 
Walter  Clinton  Burkhart,  b.s.,  d.v.m.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Elon  E.  Byrd,  b.s.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Iris  Callaway,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Leonidas  Myers  Carter,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Claud  Chance,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 
Howard  T.  Coggin,  a.b.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
Sigmund  Cohn,  j.d.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  and  Special  Lecturer  in 

the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Law. 
Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science. 
H.  J.  Walter  Coutu,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Geoffrey  W.  Crickmay,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 
Edward  C.  Crouse,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Drama. 
Forrest  Cumming,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William  Wallace  Davidson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Ellis  Howard  Dixon,  a.b.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Lamar  Dodd,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 
Marion  Derrelle  DuBose,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  German. 
Marie  Dumas,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Pope  Duncan,  b.s.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Wilbur  H.  Duncan,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
Austin  Southwick  Edwards,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
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John  Olin  Eidson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Edwin  Mallard  Everett,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English. 

Arthur  E.  Fink,  a.b.,  m.a.,  m.s.w.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 

Work. 
J.  E.  Fleming,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
Reuben  Gambrell,  a.b.,  m.f.a.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Seth  Ward  Gilkerson,  a.b.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Joseph  B.  Gittler,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Asssistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

D.  Newton  Glick,  b.s.,  b.l.a.,  m.l.a.,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Marion  Hall,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Thomas  J.  Harrold,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 
John  Held,  Jr.,  Carnegie  Foundation  Artist-in-Residence. 

Linville  Laurentine  Hendren,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Astronomy  and  Dean  of  Faculties. 
Robert    Gilbert   Henry,   a.b.,   m.s.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Physics   and 

Astronomy. 
Pope  Russell  Hill,  b.s.a.,  m.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Hugh  Hodgson,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Music,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 

and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 
Roberta  Hodgson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  History  and  Political 

Science. 
Ernest  Hogge,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Annie  May  Holliday,  b.s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
Richard  Honig,  j.u.d.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
William  Davis  Hooper,  a.b.,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Latin. 
Melvin    Clyde    Hughes,   a.b.,    m.a.,   Instructor   in   History   and   Political 

Science. 
George  Alexander  Hutchinson,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Rudolph  Katrina,  Oberlander  Trust  Visiting  Professor  of  Music. 
Lucile  Kimble,  a.b.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Ludwig  Roland  Kuhn,  b.s.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Mildred  Ledford,  b.s.e.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
Horace  0.  Lund,  a.b.,  m.s.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 

E.  P.  Mallary,  b.l.,  ll.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
Sidney   Walter  Martin,  a.b.,   m.a.,  Assistant  Professor   of  History  and 

Political  Science. 
William  Lawrence  Mauldin,  b.s.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Michael  Angelo  McDowell,  Jr.,  ph.b.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 
John  Hanson  Thomas  McPherson,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science,   Head  of   the   Department   of  History   and  Political 

Science,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 
Ellen   Rhodes   McWhorter,   a.b.,   m.a.,   Associate   Professor   of  English, 

Dean  of  Women,  and  Supervisor  of  Women's  Housing. 
Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
John  Cassius  Meadows,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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John  Morris,  a.b.,  m.a.,  b.l.,  Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German. 
John  William  Nuttycombe,  b.s.  chem.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Eugene  P.  Odum,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Hubert  Bond  Owens,  b.s. a.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Robert  Emory  Park,  a.b.,  m.a.,  litt.d.,  Professor  of  English. 
Edd  Winfield  Parks,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
William    Oscar    Payne,    a.b.,    m.a.,    Professor    of   History    and   Political 

Science,  and  Faculty  Chairman  and  Director  of  Athletics. 
Merritt   Bloodworth   Pound,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science. 
Richard  Holmes  Powell,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean 

of  the  Coordinate  College. 
Robert  J.  Reiber,  b.s.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Zoology. 
Albert  Berry  Saye,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science. 
Alfred  Witherspoon   Scott,  b.s.,  ph.d.,   Terrell  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry ,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division 

of  Physical  Sciences. 
Edward  S.   Sell,  b.s. a.,  m.s.a.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Geography. 
Jennie  Belle  Smith,  b.m.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 
Rufus  Hummer  Snyder,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Astronomy. 
Robert  Grier  Stephens,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political 

Science. 
Roswell  Powell  Stephens,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Charles  Morton   Strahan,  c.  and  m.e.,  sc.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Mary  Strahan,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Robert  Manning   Strozier,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages  and  Director  of  Student  Activities. 
William  Tate,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Dean  of  Men,  and 

Director  of  Student  Housing. 
Carl  Preston  Tebeau,  a.b.,  m.s.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Andrew  Ezell  Terry,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
James  Ralph  Thaxton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
John  Laurens  Tison,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Carolyn  Vance,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
John  Donald  Wade,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the 

Department  of  English,   and  Chairman   of  the  Division   of  Language 

and  Literature. 
Roosevelt  Pruyn  Walker,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  A.  Wall,  Jr.,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Byron  Warner,  b.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 
Aubrey  J.  Waters,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
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Robert  Hunter  West,  a.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Thomas  Hillyer  Whitehead,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Cecil  Norton  Wilder,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Barnett  Osborne  Williams,  b.s.,  m.a.,  ph.d,.  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodridge,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Clair  L.  Worley,  b.s.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

James  Couper  Wright,  d.a.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

William  Hazer  Wrighton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Florene  Young,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

May  Zeigler,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 


Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  University  and 

Ex-officio  Member  of  the  Faculty. 
L.  L.  Hendren,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Ex-ofjicio  Member 

of  the  Faculty. 


Kenneth  R.  Williams,  b.s.ed.,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Students. 

T.  W.  Reed,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions. 

J.  D.  Bolton,  c.p.a.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 

LECTURERS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
J.  Thomas  Askew,  a.b.,  a.m.,  Dean,  Armstrong  Junior  College,  Savannah, 

Georgia. 
Blanton  Fortson,  ll.b.,  President,  Southern  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Athens,  Georgia. 
Orville  A.  Park,  b.l.,  Former  Judge  Superior  Court,  Bibb  County. 
Robert   B.   Troutman,   a.b.,  ll.b.,  Spalding,  Sibley,   Troutman  &  Brock, 

attorneys,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  housed  in  a  number  of  the  old  vine- 
covered  buildings  and  many  spacious,  modern  ones,  all  of  Colonial  design. 
The  buildings  are  grouped  about  a  long  rectangular  college  green  which  is 
well  shaded  by  stately,  evergreen  magnolias  and  giant  oaks,  with  borders 
of  boxwood,  crepe  myrtle,  and  other  rare  shrubs  indigenous  to  the  South. 
The  old  Franklin  College  grounds,  replete  with  historic  interest  to  the 
State  and  Nation,  are  referred  to  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  North  Campus. 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  offer  to  its  students  a 
liberal  education.  It  strives  to  develop  within  the  individual  a  resource- 
fulness which  will  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions  and 
circumstances  and  to  grapple  intelligently  with  the  problems  which  an 
unknowable  future  is  certain  to  bring.  It  also  attempts  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  certain  fields  of  study  which  may  be 
helpful  in  laying  a  foundation  for  various  professional  pursuits. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  except  for  a  few  elective  courses,  is  fairly  uniform 
and  required  of  all  students.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  concentration 
in  one  or  more  of  several  fields  of  study  is  required. 

These  fields  of  concentration  are  as  follows: 

Division  of  Language  and  Literature,  which  includes  the  departments 
of  Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  English,  German,  and  Romance  Languages. 

Division  of  Social  Sciences,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics, Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Sociology. 

Division  of  Physical  Sciences,  which  includes  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Geology,  and  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  which  includes  the  departments  of 
Botany,  Psychology,  and  Zoology. 

Division  of  Fine  Arts,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Art,  Music, 
Drama,  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  College  are: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Languages  and 
Literature,  Social  Sciences,  Biological  Sciences,  or  Physical  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Physical 
Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  for  which  the  major  subject  must 
be  Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Fine  Arts. 

SELECTING  MAJOR 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year  the  student  must  select  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  the  'division  in  which  he  will  take  his 
major  work  and  the  subject  in  this  division  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 
The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject  is  known  as  the 
student's  major  professor  and  adviser,  and  all  courses  constituting  the 
student's  major  division  program  (both  required  and  elective  courses)  must 
be  approved  by  this  adviser.  When  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  this  program  becomes  a  requirement  for  the  degree.  All 
approvals  to  be  official  must  be  in  writing  and  filed  in  the  Registrar's 
records. 
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TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  from  standard  colleges  and  universities  with 
Junior  classification  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  survey  courses  offered 
in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  provided  that  their  transcript 
records  show  that  they  have  completed  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in 
the   Division   covered  by  the   survey  courses. 

Students  transferring  from  any  of  the  junior  colleges  or  other  units  of 
the  University  System  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  given  full 
credit  for  all  regular  curriculum  work  completed.  Any  uncompleted  required 
courses  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  must  be  taken. 

The  total  requirement  for  the  foreign  language  group  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  is  reduced  from  40  hours  (combined  in  high  school  and  college)  to 
30  hours  for  students  who  transfer  as  juniors  with  less  than  10  hours  in 
foreign  language  (in  high  school  or  college)  to  their  credit. 

The  total  mathematics-science  requirement  for  the  A.B.  degree  may  be 
met  by  five  hours  in  mathematics  and  20  hours  in  science  courses,  all  of 
which  carry  individual  laboratory  work. 

The  total  social  science  requirements  for  A.B.  and  the  B.S.  degrees  may 
be  met  by  20  hours  in  social  science  courses  for  students  transferring 
as  Juniors  with  credit  for  no  more  than  five  hours  in  social  science  courses. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  this  degree  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Language  and  Literature,  Social  Science  and  Natural  Science  Divisions, 
with  some  special  emphasis  on  the  Language  and  Literature  requirements. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  curriculum  under  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
are  to  aid  in  developing  an  appreciation  for  cultural  pursuits  and  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  graduate  study  for  advanced  degrees  as  well  as  for 
matriculation  in  professional  schools,  such  as  Law,  Medicine,  Business 
Administration,  Journalism,  etc. 

REQUIRED   COURSES   IN   FRESHMAN   AND    SOPHOMORE   YEARS 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

*Social  Science  1  a-b-c  Social   Science  4 5 

or  Human   Biology  1-2 

♦English  History  124,  125,  126  or 

or  Physical   Science  1-2 10 

♦American   History  151,  152,  153  9  Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Physical  Science  1-2  Electives  24 

or  (14  or  15  selected  from  the  Col- 
Human  Biology  1-2 10  lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9  Military  Science  (men) 

Mathematics    20 5  or 

Foreign   Language 10  Health   Education    (women) 5 

Military  Science    (men) 

or 

Health    Education    (women) 5 

Elective 5 
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*  These  alternatives  are  offered  primarily  for  students  who  have  selected 
history  as  a  field  of  concentration  or  who  wish  to  enter  a  professional  school 
in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  background  of  history. 
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REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

(1)  Major  Concentration  Requirement:  A  minimum  number  of  40 
hours'  credit  in  courses  bearing  numbers  200  and  above  must  be  taken 
in  the  field  of  concentration  or  Division  in  which  the  student  has 
chosen  his  major  subject.  At  least  20  of  these  40  hours  must  be  in 
the  major  subject.  Students  who  have  elected  during  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  courses  in  their  major  field  of  concentration 
may  count  one-half  the  number  of  hours  in  such  electives  toward  their 
major  requirements.  In  no  case,  however,  may  the  student  do  less 
than  15  hours  in  his  major  subject  after  he  attains  Junior 
classification. 

By  special  action  of  the  dean  and  the  major  professor  a  combined 
divisional  major  may  be  offered,  part  from  the  Biological  Science 
division  and  part  from  the  Physical  Science  division,  or  one  may  be 
authorized  part  from  the  Social  Science  division  and  part  from  the 
Language-Literature  division. 

(2)  Total  Foreign  Language  Requirements  for  the  A.B.  Degree: 
Courses  of  credit  value  of  at  least  forty  hours  (combined  in  high  school 
and  college)  from  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish, 
with  at  least  20  hours  in  college.  The  total  must  include  the  follow- 
ing two  groups;  (1)  French  or  German  or  Spanish — one  language 
through  course  number  103,  with  at  least  ten  hours  in  college.     (2) 

(a)  Latin  or  Greek — one  language  through  course  number  103,  with 
at  least  ten  hours  in  college, 

or 

(b)  Studies  in  Classical  Culture  to  the  extent  of  nine  hours, 

or 

(c)  Greek   356-357,    Greek   Literature   in    Translation    and    Classical 
Culture  358,  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.    Fifteen  hours. 

<3)  Mathematics-Science  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments in  mathematics  and  science  listed  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years,  science  courses  requiring  laboratory  of  credit  value  of  ten 
hours  or  science  courses  requiring  laboratory  of  credit  value  of  five 
hours  and  five  hours  of  mathematics. 

(4)  Social  Science  Division  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  requirements,  courses  from  the  Social  Science 
Division  requiring  ten  credit  hours. 

<5)  Electives:  A  sufficient  number  of  electives  to  bring  the  total  number 
of  credit  hours  to  not  less  than  186,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses 
Military  Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2. 

All  courses  in  the  University  are  open  as  electives.  However,  not 
more  than  fifteen  hours'  credit  will  be  allowed  for  professional  courses 
in  the  professional  schools.  In  Education,  however,  a  maximum  of  30 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  those  students  desiring  to  meet  the  require- 
ments set  by  the  State  of  Georgja  for  a  teacher's  license.  These 
Education  courses  must  be  logically  related  and  the  student's  choice  of 
courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
Note:  In  case  a  student  elects  to  take  a  three-course  sequence  in 
Greek,  his  total  requirements  for  the  degree  are  reduced  from  186 
to  181  hours. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  program  of  studies  and  objectives  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  with  less  emphasis 
on  the  Foreign  Languages  and  more  on  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 
The  major  division  must  be  Physical   Science  or  Biological  Science. 
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REQUIRED   COURSES   IN  FRESHMAN   AND   SOPHOMORE   YEARS 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

*Social  Science  1  a-b-c  Social  Science  4 5 

or  Human  Biology  1-2 

♦English  History  124,  125,  126  or 

or  Physical  Science  1-2 10 

♦American  History  151,  152,  153     9  Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Physical  Science  1-2  Electives  24 

or  (10  hours  should  be  selected  from 

Human  Biology  1-2 10  Physical     Science     or     Biological 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9  Science  Division.) 

Mathematics    20 5  Military  Science  (men) 

French   or    German 10  or 

Military  Science  (men)  Health  Education  (women) 5 

or 

Health  Education  (women) 5 

Elective 5 
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REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

(1)  Major  Concentration  Requirements:  (As  previously  outlined 
under  the  A.B.  degree  requirements,  paragraph  one.) 

(2)  Total  Foreign  Language  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  Degree: 
Courses  of  credit  value  of  25  hours  (combined  in  high  school  and 
college)  from  French  or  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish  are  required. 
Each  high  school  unit  reduces  the  total  by  5.  Ten  hours  in  college 
courses  must  be  taken  and  one  language  must  be  taken  through 
course  number  103. 

While  Spanish  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  modern-language  require- 
ment, French  or  German  is  recommended  for  all  students  except  those 
who  have  definite  reasons  for  thinking  they  will  need  Spanish.  French 
or  German  should  be  taken  by  all  students  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  any  field  or  those  who  are  contemplating  professional  work 
in  science,  including  medicine. 

(3)  Mathematics-Science  Requirement:  The  total  must  include  Math- 
matics  20  and  Mathematics  21,  or  its  equivalent,  and  ten  hours  from 
Zoology  or  Botany  in  addition  to  Human  Biology  1-2,  and  ten  hours 
from  Chemistry,  Geology  or  Physics  in  addition  to  Physical 
Science   1-2. 

(4)  Social  Science  Division  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  requirements,  courses  from  the  Social  Science 
Division  to  the  extent  of  ten  hours. 

(5)  Electives:  A  sufficient  number  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  not  less 
than  186,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2 
or  Health  Education  1-2. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  offers  training  in  the  field  of  chemistry 
and  its  allied  sciences  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  commercial  or  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  to  become  associated 
with  chemical  industries  in  a  non-technical  position,  or  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  in  order  to  enter  some  field  of  research  or  college 
teaching. 


See  note  on  A.  B.  Degree,  page  62. 
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REQUIRED    COURSES   IN   FRESHMAN   AND    SOPHOMORE    YEARS 


Freshman 


"Social  Science  1  a-b-c 


Hours 


126 


-English   History  124,  125, 

or 
-American  History  151,  152,  153  _  9 

English    Composition    2    a-b-c 9 

Chemistry    21-22-23 15 

French    101-102-103 15 

Military  Science    (men) 

or 
Health  Education  (women) 5 


Sophomore 

Physics    20  

Social   Science  4 

German     101-102-103. _ 
Chemistry  340   a-b,   380 


Hours 

5 

5 

15 

15 


Mathematics 5 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health  Education   (women) 5 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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An  average  of  B  or  better  is  required  on  all  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
work  in  order  to  continue  in  the  Junior  year  for  this  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 
Social  Science  Division  Requirement:    Five  hours. 
Mathematics  Requirement:    Through  Mathematics  355. 
English:    Ten  hours  of  Literature. 
Physics:    Ten  hours. 

Chemistry:  480,  440,  441  or  481,  490a,  490b,  two  of  420,  421,  422, 
two  others  (usually  in  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  of  the  student's 
major  and  minor  interests). 

Comprehensive  Examination:  The  passing  of  a  comprehensive 
examination  (embracing  the  principal  divisions  of  chemistry) ,  this 
examination  to  be  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  Senior  year. 
Electives:  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total  of  not  less 
than  186,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2 
or  Health  Education  1-2. 

CURRICULUM  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE 
This  curriculum  enables  a  student  to  complete  the  work  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  seven 
years.  On  the  completion  of  the  three  years'  work  outlined  below  and  the 
work  required  in  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  School  at  Augusta,  the 
student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  will  be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Medical  School. 

PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAM 
Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9       Zoology    25-26  10 

"Social    Science   1    a-b-c  Chemistry    340    a-b 10 


-English   History   124,  125,  126 

or 
-American  History  151,  152,  153 .  9 

Mathematics    20   5 

Human   Biology  1-2 10 

Chemistry    21-22-2:!        15 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health  Education   (women) 5 


Physics    20 

Mathematics    21    or    356 
Social   Science  4 
French  or  German 
Military    Science    (men) 

or 
Health    Education     (women) 


5 
5 
5 

10 


53 


50 


See  note  on  A.   B.  Degree,  page  62. 
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Junior  Hours 

Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Physics   25-26 10 

To    complete    science   major 15 

(Students    planning    to    enter    Medical    School    at    Augusta    must   take 
Chemistry  380.) 

Electives     14 

(To  include  courses  to  complete  Foreign  Language  requirement  as  out- 
lined for  B.S.  degree.) 


CURRICULUM  IN  SCIENCE  FOR  PRE-MEDICAL 
TECHNICIANS 

This  is  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
arranged  to  provide  in  the  first  three  years'  work  the  background  for  a 
medical  technician's  course.  The  University  of  Georgia  does  not  offer  a 
professional  "technician"  course. 

Freshman 

Hours 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9 

*  Social  Science  1  a-b-c 

or 
*English  History  124,  125,  126 

or 
♦American  History  151,  152,  153_  9 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Chemistry    21-22-23 15 

Mathematics   20 5 

Military  Science  (men) 

or 
Health  Education  (women) 5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

French  or  German 10 

Zoology    25-26 10 

Chemistry  340  a-b 10 

Physics   20 J 5 

Mathematics  21  or  356 5 

Social  Science  4 5 

Military  Science  (men) 

or 
Health  Education  (women) 5 


53 


Junior 

Humanities   1   a-b-c 9 

Physics    25-26 10 

Bacteriology 5 

Social  Science  (Sociology  200,  and 

Psychology  1  recommended.) 
Chemistry     380 5 

Electives   9 


50 


Senior 

Electives  so  chosen  as  to  complete 
requirements   for   the    Bachelor 

of  Science  degree 45 

Total    186 

exclusive  of  military  Science  1-2  or 
Health  Education  1-2. 


48 

DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  includes  Music,  Art,  Drama,  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  function  of  this  Division  is  to  give  training  in  appreciation,  to  help 
students  form  standards  of  taste,  to  promote  culture  in  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  to  train  specialized  performing  artists  and  teachers.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives  this  Division  collaborates  with  other  Schools, 
Divisions  and  Departments,  especially  those  of  Languages,  Education,  and 


*  See  note  on  A.  B.  Degree,  page  62. 
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Home  Economics.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  curricula  of  four 
years  are  offered,  with  a  major  in  Music,  Art,  Drama,  or  Landscape 
Architecture. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  — MAJOR  IN  MUSIC 
REQUIRED   COURSES   IN   FRESHMAN  AND    SOPHOMORE    YEARS 


Freshman 

Hours 
*Social   Science  1   a-b-c 

or 
♦English  History  124,  125,  126 

or 
♦American  History  151,  152,  153_  9 
Physical  Science  1-2 

or 

Human    Biology    1-2 10 

Mathematics    20 5 

English    Composition   2    a-b-c 9 

Music    2 5 

Music     1 5 

Music     31 5 

Military  Science    (men) 

or 
Health  Education  (women) 5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

Social   Science  4 5 

Human  Biology  1-2 

or 

Physical   Science  1-2 10 

Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Foreign   Language 10 

Music     22 5 

Music  32  a-b 6 

Music     33 3 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health   Education    (women) 5 


53 
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REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

(1)  Major  Concentration:  Music  Literature  Courses  340,  341,  342,  353, 
356,  357,  360,  361;  Music  Theoretical  Course  370;  Public  School  music 
to  the  extent  of  five  hours. 

(2)  Art.    Five  hours. 

(3)  English:    Two  approved  courses. 

(4)  Total  Foreign  Language  Requirement:  Courses  of  credit  value  of 
twenty-five  hours  (combined  in  high  school  and  college)  from  French, 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish  are  required.  Each  high  school  unit 
reduces  the  total  by  five.  Ten  hours  in  college  courses  must  be  taken, 
and  one  language  must  be  taken  through  course  number  103. 

(5)  Greek  Literature:    Courses  356-357. 

(6)  Electives:  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  bring  the  total  to  186, 
exclusive  of  the  required  courses  Military  Science  1-2  or  Health  Edu- 
cation 1-2.  Music  373  and  Music  371  are  recommended  as  well  as 
courses  in  Fine  Arts,  English,  History,  and  Foreign  Languages. 

(7)  Practical  Music:  Performance  satisfactory  to  the  director  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin  or  Voice. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Art  is  to  provide  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  creative  visual  arts  as  well  as  the  study  of  art 
history  and  appreciation. 

In  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  24  hours  of  art  are  required  in 
addition  to  the  general  academic  requirements.  These  courses,  which  form 
a  well-balanced  program  of  study,  prepare  students  for  more  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 


*  See  note  under   the  A.B.  Degree. 
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On  entering  the  Junior  year,  the  student  selects  his  major  field  of  con- 
centration. The  four  majors  are  Painting-  and  Drawing,  Design  and  Crafts, 
Commercial  Art,  and  Art  Education. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  — MAJOR  IN  ART 
REQUIRED    COURSES   IN    FRESHMAN   AND    SOPHOMORE   YEARS 


Freshman 

Hours 

*  Social  Science  1  a-b-c 

or 
♦English   History  124,  125,  126 
or 

*  American  History  151,  152,  153_  9 

English    Composition   2    a-b-c 9 

Physical   Science  1-2 

or 
Human    Biology    1-2 


10 


20. 


Mathematics 

Art     30 _  5 

Art     40 5 

Art     50 5 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health  Education   (women) 5 


Sophomore 


Hours 
_____  9 


Humanities   1    a-b-c 

Physical   Science  1-2 

or 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

::::::Foreign   Language 10 

Landscape  Architecture   14 3 

Art     41 3 

Art     51 3 

Social   Science  4 5 

Electives   5 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health    Education    (women) 5 


53 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 
I.  ART  EDUCATION 
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Senior 

Hours 
Art  212    (Design)     5 

Art  315    (Art    Education) 5 

Art  283    (History    of   Art) 5 

Art  210    (Lettering)    5 


Junior 

Hours 

Art  211    (Design)     5 

Art  221    (Drawing)   5 

Art  270    (Modelling)    5 

Art  279    (Ancient    and    Classical 

Art)    _  5 

Art  280    (Medieval    Art)_~~__  5 

Art  282    (History  of  Art) 5 

Art  222    (Drawing)    5 

Art  241    (Water   Color) 5 

Art  435    (Art  Structure) 5 

Electives  to  complete   186  hours,  exclusive  of  Military   Science   1-2,  or 
Health  Education  1-2. 

II.  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Junior 

Hours 

Art  211    (Design)     5 

Art  221    (Drawing)    5 

Art  222    (Drawing)   5 

Art  223    (Drawing)    5 

Art  231    (Oils)    5 

Art  270    (Modeling)   ___     5 

Art  279    (Ancient     and     Classical 

Art)   5 

Art  280    (Medieval    Art) 5 

Art  282    (History  of  Art)  _  5 


Senior 

Hours 

Art  209    (Commercial  Design) 5 

Art  207    (Illustration)     5 

Art  241    (Water   Color) 5 

Art  202    (Composition) 5 

Art  283    (History  of  Art) 5 

Art  210    (Lettering)    5 

Journalism   357 5 


*  See  note  on  A.  B.  Degree,  page  62. 

**  Courses  of  credit  value  of  25  hours  (combined  in  high  school  and  college)  from 
French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish  are  required.  Each  high  school  unit  reduces  the 
total  by  5.  Ten  hours  in  college  courses  must  be  taken,  and  one  language  must  be 
taken   through   course  number   103. 
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Electives  (courses  recommended  in  Commerce  and  Journalism)  to  com- 
plete 186  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2, 
or  Health  Education  1-2. 

III.  DESIGN  AND  CRAFTS 


Art  211 
Art  221 
Art  222 


Senior 

Hours 

Art  210    (Lettering)    5 

Art  212    (Design)     5 

Art  241    (Water   Color) 5 

Art  283    (History   of   Art) 5 

Art  213    (Design)     5 


Junior 

Hours 

(Design)     5 

(Drawing) 5 

(Drawing) 5 

Art  270    (Modeling)     5 

Art  279    (Ancient    and     Classical 

Art)   5 

Art  280    (Medieval    Art) 5 

Art  282    (History  of  Art) 5 

Art  286    (Historic    Ornament) 5 

In  addition  to  the  above,  three  five-hour  courses  in  pottery  or  crafts  are 
required. 

Electives  to  complete  186  hours  required  for  degree,  exclusive  of  Military 
Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2. 


IV.  PAINTING  AND  DRAWING 


Junior 

Hours 

Art  211    (Design)     5 

Art  221    (Drawing)   5 

Art  222    (Drawing)   5 

Art  223    (Drawing)    5 

Art  270    (Modeling)     5 

Art  279    (Ancient    and     Classical 

Art)   5 

Art  280    (Medieval    Art) 5 

Art  231    (Painting)    5 

Electives  to   complete   186   hours, 


Military  Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2. 


Senior 

Hours 

Art  241    (Water   Color) 5 

Art  202    (Composition)     5 

Art  232    (Painting)    5 

Art  233    (Painting)    5 

Art  234    (Painting)    5 

Art  242    (Water   Color) 5 

Art  283    (History    of    Art) 5 


exclusive   of   the  required   courses   in 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMA 

The  Department  of  Drama  trains  students  in  all  aspects  of  theatrical 
and  dramatic  activity.  It  provides  a  basic  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  prepares  students  for  work  in  the  production  of  plays  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  community  theaters,  and,  in  special  instances, 
careers  in  the  professional  theater  and  radio. 

The  study  of  the  theory  of  the  theater  is  always  combined  with  actual 
stage  practice.  Students  in  Drama  appear  in  public  performances;  design, 
build,  paint,  and  light  stage  settings,  and  work  on  "crews"  back-stage 
in  all  major  productions  of  the  University  Theater.  Experimental  and 
historical  plays  are  staged  in  the  Laboratory  Theater,  completely  under 
student  supervision. 

A  major  in  Drama  includes  not  only  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Drama,  but  also  related  courses  in  Music,  Art,  the  Dance,  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture, Speech,  Costume  Design,  and  Radio  in  other  departments. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  Department  are  excellent.  It  occupies  a 
new  building,  one  of  the  finest  theater  structures  in  the  South,  with  large 
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and  small  auditoriums  of  advanced  design,  a  fully  equipped  stage,  scene 
and  costume  workshops,  and  modern  stage  lighting  equipment  and  control. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  — MAJOR  IN  DRAMA 
REQUIRED   COURSES   IN   FRESHMAN   AND   SOPHOMORE   YEARS 

Freshman 


Hours 
*Social  Science  1  a-b-c 

or 
♦English  History  124,  125,  126 

or 
♦American  History  151,  152,  153_  9 
Physical  Science  1-2 

or 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Mathematics    20 5 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9 

Drama  30 5 

Electives  10 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health   Education    (women) 5 
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Sophomore 

Hours 

Social   Science  4 5 

Physical  Science  1-2 

or 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Humanities   1   a-b-c 9 

Drama  33 5 

Speech  8 5 

Foreign  Language 10 

Electives   5 

Military  Science  (men) 

or 
Health   Education    (women) 5 
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REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Senior 


Junior 

Hours 

Drama  334 5 

Drama  336 5 

Speech  309 5 

Speech  386 5 

English  343 5 

Electives   20 

(Twenty  hours  must  be  selected 
from   Language   and   Literature.) 


45 


Hours 

Drama  335 5 

Drama  350 5 

Speech  396 5 

Journalism  369 5 

Electives   25 


45 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Landscape  Architecture  deals  with  the  improvement  of  land  for  human 
use  and  enjoyment.  The  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture  is  a  practi- 
cal and  progressive  program.  In  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  it 
provides  for  the  basic  arts  and  sciences,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  design  and  art  appreciation.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
the  curriculum  provides  for  practice  courses  and  problems  in  landscape 
design,  construction  and  planting  in  addition  to  training  in  the  basic  skills, 
such  as  surveying,  mapping,  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  that  grow 
profusely  in  the  South,  the  department  is  ^ble  to  undertake  an  interesting 
and   extensive   program. 


*  See  note  under  the  A.  B.  Degree,  page  62. 
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BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  — MAJOR  IN  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 

REQUIRED   COURSES   IN   FRESHMAN   AND   SOPHOMORE   YEARS 

Sophomore 

Hours 

Social   Science  4 5 

Human  Biology  1-2 
or 

Physical   Science  1-2 10 

Humanities   1   a-b-c 9 


Freshman 

Hours 
*  Social  Science  1  a-b-c 

or 
*English  History  124,  125,  126 

or 
♦American  History  151,  152,  153_  9 
Physical  Science  1-2 

or 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Mathematics    20 5 

English   Composition   2    a-b-c 9 

Landscape  Architecture  11 5 

Landscape  Architecture  12 5 

Art  50 5 

Military  Science  (men) 

or 
Health   Education    (women) 5 


**Foreign   Language 10 

Landscape  Architecture  13 3 

Landscape  Architecture  70 3 

Landscape  Architecture  71 3 

Electives   5 

Military  Science   (men) 

or 
Health   Education    (women) 5 
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Junior 

Hours 

Landscape  Architecture  350 5 

Landscape  Architecture  351 5 

Landscape  Architecture  352 5 

Landscape  Architecture  356  a-b__  6 

Landscape  Architecture  358 3 

Art    221 5 

Horticulture  1 5 

Forestry   364 3 

Agricultural    Engineering   11 5 

Electives 3 


Senior 

Hours 

Landscape  Architecture  353   a-b_  6 

Landscape  Architecture  354 5 

Landscape  Architecture  355 5 

Landscape  Architecture  357   a-b-  6 

Landscape  Architecture  360 5 

Art  222 5 

Art  241 5 

Speech  8  or  50 5 

Electives 3 


45 


45 


Total  requirements  for  the  degree  186  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required 
courses  in  Military  Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2. 

TRIPS 

A  trip  of  a  week's  extent  will  be  taken  on  alternate  years  by  Junior  and 
Senior  Landscape  Architecture  majors  to  Flat  Rock  and  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and  to  Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  points 
in  Florida  for  purpose  of  study  and  observation.  Week-end  trips  will  be 
made  to  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  LaGrange,  Georgia,  and  to  Aiken  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


*  See  note  under  the  A.  B.   Degree,  page  62. 

**  Courses    of    credit    value    of    25    hours    (combined    in    high    school    and    college)    from 
French,    German,    Greek,    Latin,    Spanish    are    required.      Each    high    school    unit    reduces    the 
total    by    5.      Ten     hours    in    college    courses    must    be    taken,    and    one    language    mw 
taken    through    course    number    103. 
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Continuation  of  211  with  more  advanced  problems  in  creative  design.  (Assigned  prob- 
lems with  individual  criticism.) 

213.  Advanced  and  Applied  Design.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Art  211  and  221.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building.    8:30. 

Continuation  of  212.  Advanced  problems  in  creative  design  (or  drawing)  in  relation  to 
the    commercial    field    with    execution    of    the    designs    in    the   various    materials    and    media. 

286.  Historic  Ornament.  5  hours.  Two  hours  lecture;  three  laboratory- 
periods.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    11:30. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  historic  styles  in  ornament  as  related  to 
architecture   and    the    decorative    arts. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

207.  Illustration.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Art  221  and  211.    Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.  11:30. 

Practice  in  illustrative  drawings.  Instruction  in  layouts  and  use  of  different  media 
for    reproduction. 

208.  Advertising  Art.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine 
Arts  Building.   11:30.  Mr.  Gambrell. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  advertising.  Layouts  including  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements,  posters,  and  package  design.  Types,  lettering,  and  methods 
of  reproduction.  Lectures,  class  discussions  with  practical  problems  covering  points 
discussed. 

209.  Commercial  Design.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Art  211  and  221.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts  Building. 
8:30. 

Advanced  problems  in  designing  for  posters,  packages,  magazine  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  all  types  of  commercial  art.  Study  of  the  place  of  creative  design  in 
present-day    trends    in    advertising. 

210.  Lettering.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    2:40. 

Survey  of  the  historic  styles  of  lettering  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 
Modern  brush  and  pen  lettering.  Layout  and  advertising  problems  with  the  use  of  appro- 
priate type. 

POTTERY  AND  CRAFTS 

261.  Pottery.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Fall  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.   N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    8:30. 

Practice  in  handbuilding.     Study  of  vase  forms  and  other  ceramic  ware. 

262.  Pottery.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.   Fine  Arts  Building.    8:30. 

Pottery  building  on   wheel,   molding,   decorating   and  glazing. 

263.  Pottery.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  261. 
Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    2:40. 

Continuation  of  262. 

265.  Pottery.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  No  prerequisite.  Fall 
Quarter,  2:40,  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  and  Spring  Quarter,  2:40.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Fine  Arts  Building. 

Elementary  course  in  pottery. 

270.  Modelling.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art 
221.  Fall  Quarter,  2:40,  and  Winter  Quarter,  8:30.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  experience  in  working  with  solid  media ;  clay 
or    plastilina.     Portrait  and   life  models    and   weekly   compositions.     Also   casting    in    plaster. 

251.  Crafts.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Art  211 
and  221.    Fall  Quarter.    S.  Campus.    Dawson  Hall.    2:40.    Miss  Ledford. 

Metal  work,  batik,  and  block  printing.  Introductory  course  in  the  handling  of  the  tools 
and  materials  used  in  the  crafts  listed. 

252.  Crafts.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  251. 
Winter  Quarter.    S.  Campus.    Dawson  Hall.    2:40.    Miss  Ledford. 

Continuation  of  Art  251  with  more  advanced  problems  and  further  research  into  the 
various   methods    used    in    these   crafts. 

253.  Crafts.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  252. 
Spring  Quarter.    S.  Campus.    Dawson  Hall.    2:40.   Miss  Ledford. 
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Full  projects  in  the  execution  of  original  designs  in  the  various  crafts  stressing  the 
suitability  of   the  design  to   the  medium   and  the  ultimate   use  of  the  object. 

255.  Crafts.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  30. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  S.  Campus.  Dawson  Hall.  2:40  M.W.F. 
Miss  Ledford. 

Introductory  course  in  crafts  designed  to  give  experience  in  working  with  a  variety 
of  tools  and  materials.  Simple  problems  in  weaving,  dyeing,  batik,  embroidery,  metal 
and  reed  work,   and  other  projects  related  to  home  furnishing. 

256.  Crafts.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  255. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  S.  Campus.  Dawson  Hall.  2:40  M.W.F. 
Miss  Ledford. 

Continuation  of  Art  255  with  more  advanced  problems  in  one  or  two  crafts. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

388.  History  of  Interior  Decoration.  3  hours.  Lecture.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   S.  Campus.    Dawson  Hall.    11:30  M.W.F.    Miss  Ledford. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  furniture,  furniture  design  and  decoration,  with 
visits    to    furniture    shops    and    decorating    establishments. 

390.  Interior  Decoration.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site:   Art  211.    Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    2:40. 

Simple  problems  in  line,  space,  light,  form,  color  and  texture,  as  applied  to  interiors. 
Creating  original  designs  in   furniture  and  related  furnishings  rendered  to  scale. 

391.  Interior  Decoration.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Art  211  and  221.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts  Building. 
11:30. 

Study  of  types  of  rooms  and  suitable  furnishings.  Study  of  periods  and  modern  trends. 
Executing  original  designs  by  scale  models.  Choice  of  and  actual  arrangement  of  complete 
furnishings    for   a    room. 

200a-b.  General  Art.  6  hours.  (Three  hours  per  quarter.)  The  equiva- 
lent of  five  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  S.  Campuses.  Fine  Arts  Building  and  Dawson 
Hall.    8:30,  11:30  and  2:40.    Art  Staff. 

This  is  a  special  course  designed  for  a  limited  number  of  students,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  their  major  professor  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  work  independent  of  regularly  scheduled  class-room  hours.  With  the  advice  of  the 
Faculty  the  student  will  select  from  a  list  of  projects  those  which  suit  his  particular  needs. 
Each  project  will  have  a  credit  value  based  on  the  normal  count  of  time  required  for 
the  completion  of  such  a  project.  The  student  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  time 
spent  on  each  project.  Criticism  periods  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  When  the 
accumulated  values  equal  a  half-course  credit,  the  requirements  of  the  first  unit  of  this 
course  will  have  been  fulfilled.  Acceptance  of  problems  will  be  determined  by  accomplish- 
ments rather  than  the  amount  of  time  spent.  The  list  of  projects  includes  problems  in 
design,    applied   arts,    drawing,    painting   and   pottery. 

Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  Head  of  Art  Department. 

200.  General  Art.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Same 
course  as  200a-b,  except  credit  to  be  5  hours  complete  in  one  quarter  instead 
of  6  hours  over  two  quarters.)  N.  and  S.  Campuses.  Fine  Arts  Building 
and  Dawson  Hall.   8:30,  11:30  and  2:40.   Art  Staff. 

Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  Head  of  Art  Department. 

ART  EDUCATION 

314.  Art  Education.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    11:30.    Miss  Holliday. 

A  study  of  trends  in  present-day  art  education.  Organization  of  the  art  curriculum  in 
relation  to  the  general  school  program.  Practice  in  drawing,  painting,  design,  lettering, 
block   printing   and  other   work   designed   for  students   who   are   planning   to   teach    art. 

315.  Art  Education.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  X.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building.    9:30.    Miss  Holliday. 

Drawing,  art  appreciation,  composition  in  various  mediums  and  other  phases  of  art 
suitable    for    the    grades    and    high    school. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

500.  General  Art.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.   Mr.  Dodd 
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802.  Drawing  and  Composition.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  Art  223,  234,  202.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
X.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    Mr.  Dodd. 

803.  Drawing  and  Composition.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Art  802.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Fine  Arts  Building.   Mr.  Dodd. 

804.  Drawing  and  Composition.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Art  803.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Fine  Arts  Building.    Mr.  Dodd. 

831.  Painting.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: Art  202,  223,  234.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus. 
Fine  Arts  Building.   Mr.  Dodd. 

832.  Painting.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  831.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building.    Mr.  Dodd. 

833.  Painting.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  832.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building.    Mr.  Dodd. 

HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

Three  purchase  Prizes  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively  with  a 
bronze  medal  to  go  with  the  first  prize  and  honorary  mention  certificates 
with  the  other  two  awards  are  offered  by  Edward  S.  Shorter,  of  Columbus, 
Georgia.  These  prizes  will  be  given  to  students  of  the  Art  Department  for 
work  of  outstanding  merit  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Department. 
Works  receiving  these  awards  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  above  awards  the  University  of  Georgia  Student  Art 
League  makes  annual  cash  awards  each  year  for  work  in  the  field  of  art. 

TRIPS 

Each  year  art  majors,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Art  Staff,  make 
trips  to  leading  museums  and  exhibitions  in  the  East. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  leading  commercial  establishments  in 
the  South  in  order  that  art  majors  may  serve  internships  during  the  sum- 
mer between  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus,  LeConte  Hall) 
Staff:    Burkhart,  Gilkerson,  Kuhn. 

350.  Introductory  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  or  recitation 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-22  (or  21-24)  and  two  courses  in  Bio- 
logical Science.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Mr.  Burkhart  and 
Mr.  Gilkerson. 

This  course  is  offered  for  students  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Pharmacy  and 
B.  S.  in  Chemistry.    It  consists  of  an  introduction  of  bacteriological  principles   and  technique. 

351.  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  recitation  or  lecture  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50.  Prerequi- 
site:   Bacteriology  350.    Winter  Quarter.    Mr.  Burkhart  and  Mr.  (iilkcrson. 

This  course  includes  bacterial  physiology  and  classification  (continued  from  course  350) 
and    an    introduction    to   sanitary   bacteriology   and   serology. 
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Admission  to  the  following  courses  is  limited  to  comply  with  availability 
of  space  and  materials. 

400.  General  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory, 
lecture  and  recitation  weekly.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  340a  and  Botany  21-22  or  Zoology  25-26.  Fall 
and  Spring  Quarters.   Mr.  Kuhn. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biology  of  the  bacteria  and  the  techniques  employed  in  the 
study  of  them.  It  is  offered  for  B.  S.  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  background  in 
the  biological  sciences. 

401.  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  5  hours.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory, 
lecture  and  recitation  weekly.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50. 
Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  406.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Kuhn. 

A  study  of  the  activities,  characteristics  and  identification  of  disease-producing  bacteria. 
The    ultramicroscopic    viruses    and    the    rickettsiae    are    summarized. 

402.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  recitation  or  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and  351.  Winter  Quarter.  Mr. 
Burkhart. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  and  dairy  products  with  special 
emphasis   upon   their   economic    importance. 

403.  Soil  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  recitation  or  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and  351.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr. 
Burkhart. 

in  this   course  special   emphasis   is  placed  upon  the  economic   significance  of  soil   bacteria. 

405.  Food  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  recitation  or  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and  351.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr.  Burk- 
hart. 

This  course  deals  with  the  bacteria  of  foods  from  the  standpoints  of  their  economic 
significance    and    their    relation    to    the    spread    of    disease. 

406.  Immunology.  5  hours.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory,  lecture 
and  recitation  weekly.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50.  Pre- 
requisite :    Bacteriology  400.    Winter  Quarter.    Mr.  Kuhn. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  serology,  hypersensitivity  and  resistance  to  infection. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  SURVEYS 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Biological 
Science  Division. 

1-2.  Human  Biology.  Double  course.  10  hours.  (5  hours  per  quarter) 
Four  lecture  and  one  recitation  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  LeConte  Hall;  W.  Campus. 
Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Nuttycombe,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Waters,  and  Assistants. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  vital  phenomena 
in  general  and  their  application  to  the  human  organism.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  individual.  Its  subject  matter  will  include 
an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  biology,  human  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and 
the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  individual.  The  second  half  will  deal  with  problems 
of  the  racial  life  of  man.  In  this  phase  of  the  course  will  be  included  studies  of  public 
health    problems,    reproduction,    genetics    and    eugenics,    and    racial    development. 

10.  Field  Biology  for  Teachers.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Human  Biology 
1-2.  Spring  Quarter.  W.  Campus,  Smith  Bldg.  For  majors  in  Education 
only.    Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Odum,  and  Mr.  Lund. 

A  course  chiefly  concerned  with  the  identification,  biology  cultural  and  economic  sig- 
nificance of  common   species  of   trees,   birds,   and   insects. 
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BOTANY 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus,  LeConte  Hall) 
Staff:    Duncan,  Harrold,  Worley. 

21.  Elementary  Botany.  5  hours.  Five  one-hour  laboratory-discussion 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Harrold,  and  Mr.  Worley. 

A  study  of  (a)  the  structure  of  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  (b)  growth  and  nutritive 
processes  of  plants,   and   (c)    the  relations  of  plants  to  their  environment. 

22.  Elementary  Botany  (Continued).  5  hours.  Five  one-hour  labora- 
tory-discussion periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.   Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Harrold  and  Mr.  Worley. 

A  study  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution  of  seed  plants,  with  studies 
of  representatives  of  the  other  major  plant  groups  and  their  importance. 

305.  Field  Botany.  5  hours.  One  lecture  and  four  double  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.    Spring  Quarter.   Mr.  Duncan. 

A  study  of  principles  and  rules  underlying  plant  classification  with  practice  in  identifi- 
cation   of    local    flowering   plants. 

323.  Elementary  Plant  Anatomy.  5  hours.  Five  two-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites :  Botany  21-22.  Winter  Quar- 
ter. Mr.  Harrold. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  and  tissue  system  of  vascular  plants,  and  a 
comparative  study  of  the  structures  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

358.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  5  hours.  Five  double  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22.  Spring  Quar- 
ter.   Mr.  Harrold. 

Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding,  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting 
plant  materials  for  microscopic  study. 

375.  Plant  Ecology.  5  hours.  Five  double  laboratory-discussion  periods 
and  field  trips.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22.  Spring 
Quarter.    Mr.  Duncan. 

The  relationship  of  plants  and  plant  communities  to  the  environments  in  which  they 
grow. 

380.  Plant  Physiology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $2.50.  Prerequi- 
sites: Botany  21-22  and  a  background  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Winter 
Quarter.   Mr.  Worley. 

A  physiological  survey  of  processes  occurring  in  economic  plants  and  the  conditions 
which    affect    them. 

406.  Taxonomy  of  Woody  Plants.  5  hours.  One  lecture  and  four  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22  and 
permission  of  instructor.   Fall  Quarter.   Mr.  Duncan. 

Studies  in  identification  of  Georgia  trees  and  shrubs,  with  emphasis  on  identification 
in  winter  condition. 

431.  Morphology  of  Seed  Plants.  5  hours.  One  lecture  and  four  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22  and 
323.   Time  by  arrangement.   Mr.  Harrold. 

Critical  studies  of  representative  seed  plants,  considering  their  development,  morphology, 
and    relationships. 

471.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Botany  305.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    Mr.  Duncan. 

A  study  of  the  concepts  and  system  of  classification,  problems  of  nomenclature,  and 
the  taxonomy  of   specialized  groups. 

472.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  (Continued).  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Bot- 
any 471.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Duncan. 

A   continuation   of   course   471. 

480.  General  Physiology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  lab- 
oratory periods.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50.    Breakage  deposit  $5.00.    Prerequi- 
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sites:    Botany  21-22  or  Zoology  25-26,  and  Chemistry  21-22-23  and  346  or 
its  equivalent.    Fall  Quarter.   Mr.  Worley. 

The  lectures  include  a  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  living  protoplasm,  the 
laboratory  periods  include  the  use  of  analytical  measurements  and  determinations  of 
physiological  phenomena. 

482.  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:    Botany  380.    Spring  Quarter.   Mr.  Worley. 

A  survey  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including  major  and  minor  elements 
and  deficiency  symptoms. 

483.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  480.  Spring  Quarter.  (Given  when  demand 
warrants.)    Mr.  Worley. 

A  study  of  the  syntheses  of  commercial  products  produced  by  economic  plants. 

802  and  804.  Problems  in  Botany.  5  hours  for  each  course.  Under  this 
heading  work  may  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  staff  members  in 
Plant  Anatomy,  Plant  Ecology,  Plant  Morphology,  Plant  Physiology  or 
Plant  Taxonomy.   Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Harrold,  Mr.  Worley. 

Note:  For  courses  in  Genetics  see  Zoology  370.  For  courses  in  Mycology 
see  Plant  Pathology  420  and  421.  These  courses  are  accepted  for  Botany 
credit. 

CHEMISTRY 

Head:    Scott.    Staff:    Brockman,  Carter,  Coggin,  Hogge,  Mauldin,  Tebeau, 
Whitehead,  Wilder,  and  Assistants. 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Fall  and  Winter 
Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  S.  Campus,  Connor  Hall.  W.  Campus, 
Smith  Building.   The  Staff  and  Assistants. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  systematic 
treatment    of    chemical    principles    and    their    applications. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall. 
S.  Campus,  Connor  Hall.  W.  Campus,  Smith  Building.  The  Staff  and 
Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  including  a  general  survey  of  the  metallic  elements. 

24.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (For  Agricultural  students.)  5  hours.  Four 
lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage 
deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
S.  Campus,  Connor  Hall.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Tebeau,  Mr.  Wilder 
and  Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21  with  especial  emphasis  on  subject  matter  related 
to   agriculture. 

370.  Inorganic  Industrial  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  22  or  24,  or  their  equivalents,  and  one  other  chemistry  course 
with  laboratory.    Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.    Mr.  Brockman. 

Important  chemical  processes  and  recent  chemical  developments  in  various  industries. 

420.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  22,  or  equivalent,  and  two  other  chemistry  courses  with  labora- 
tory. Fall  Quarter  1941  and  Summer  of  1941.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall. 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

Chemical    laws,    theories,    and    hypotheses. 

421.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  23,  and  one  other  chemistry  course  with  laboratory.  Spring 
1942  and  Summer  1943.    N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.    Mr.  Brockman. 

The  lesser  known   elements. 

422.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  One  lecture  and  four 
laboratory    periods.     Fee    $2.50.     Breakage    deposit    $5.00.     Prerequisites: 
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Chemistry  22,  or  equivalent,  and  two  other  chemistry  courses  with  labora- 
tory. Spring  Quarter  1941  and  Summer  of  1942.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall. 
Mr.  Brockman. 

Theory   and  practice   of    inorganic   preparations. 

820.  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Maximum  equivalent,  includ- 
ing- thesis,  forty-five  hours.    Mr.  Brockman. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

23.  Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  or  recita- 
tions, and  three  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  or  24.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus, 
Terrell  Hall.   Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Hogge  and  Assistants. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and  analyses  of  the  common  cations 
and    anions. 

380.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  23.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall. 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and  typical  gravimetric,  volumetric, 
and   oxidimetric   analyses. 

480.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  lecture  or  recita- 
tion and  four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  380.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  380,  including  electrometric,  iodimetric,  and  colorimetric 
determinations,  and  also  the  theory  and  use  of  organic  precipitants  in  analytical  chemistry. 

481.  Commercial  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and  four 
laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  380  and  340a  or  equivalent.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Terrell 
Hall.    Mr.  Whitehead. 

The  analysis  of  alcohols,  sugars,  nitrogen  compounds,  cellulose  derivatives  and  oils  as 
applied   to   commercial   products. 

482.  Special  Methods  of  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  consultation  and  four 
laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  481.   N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.    By  arrangement.   Mr.  Whitehead. 

Special  analytical  methods,  such  as  potentiometric  titrations,  electrometric  determina- 
tions, chemical  microscopy,  and  others.  This  course  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the    individual    student. 

880.  Research  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Maximum  equivalent,  includ- 
ing thesis,  forty-five  hours.    Mr.  Whitehead. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 

(See  College  of  Agriculture  for  these  courses) 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

340a-b.  Organic  Chemistry.  10  hours.  Five  hours  per  quarter.  Three 
or  four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee 
$5.00  ($2.50  for  each  quarter).  Breakage  deposit  $10.00  ($5.00  for  each 
quarter).  Prerequisite:  a  grade  of  70  or  better  in  Chemistry  21  and  22 
or  24.  340a — Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  340b — Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.   N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.    Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coggin  and  Assistants. 

Chemistry  340a — The  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

Chemistry  340b — A  continuation  of  340a  and  a  treatment  of  the  coal  tar  compounds. 

346.  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (For  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economics  students.)  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  lab- 
oratory period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 22  or  24.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters,  S.  Campus,  Connor  Hall.  Spring 
Quarter,  W.  Campus,  Smith  Building.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Coggin  and  Mr. 
Wilder. 

A   brief   introduction   to   organic   chemistry. 
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371.  Organic  Industrial  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  346  or  340a-b.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Brockman. 

Important  chemical  processes  and  recent  developments  in  various  organic  chemical 
industries. 

440.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  5  hours.  One  consultation  and 
four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  S2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
A  grade  of  80  or  better  in  Chemistry  340a-b.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.   Mr.  Scott. 

Selected  syntheses,  such  as  Grignard,  Friedel  and  Craft,  Acetoacetic  ester  and  others ; 
also   oxidations,   reductions   and   condensations. 

441.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  consultation  and 
four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  440.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Scott. 

Identification    of   pure   organic    compounds    and   of    mixtures. 

442.  Organic  Quantitative  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  consultation  and 
four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  441  and  380.  By  arrangement.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
by  combustion ;  the  determination  of  halogens  and  sulfur  by  the  bomb  method.  Both 
macro   and   micro    methods    are   available. 

449.  Introduction  to  Organic  Research.  5  hours.  One  consultation 
and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  441.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Cam- 
pus, Terrell  Hall.   Mr.  Scott. 

A  study  of  chemical  literature  and  the  laboratory  preparation  of  several  substances,  the 
directions  for  whose  formation  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  original  literature. 

840.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Maximum  equivalent,  including 
thesis,  forty-five  hours.   Mr.  Scott. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

390.  Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  340a  or  346.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Hogge. 

A  brief   introduction   to   physical   chemistry,    designed   primarily  for   pre-medical   students. 

490a-b.  Physical  Chemistry.  12  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $5.00  ($2.50  for  each  quarter).  Breakage 
deposit  $10.00  ($5.00  for  each  quarter).  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and 
340a  or  346.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr. 
Hogge. 

The  two  courses  490  a-b  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry. 

492.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  490a-b.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall.  Mr.  Hogge.  Offered 
upon  request. 

Selected   topics   in   physical  chemistry. 

493.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  5 
hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490a-b.  N.  Campus,  Terrell  Hall. 
Mr.  Hogge.    Offered  upon  request. 

890.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.  Maximum  equivalent,  including 
thesis,  forty-five  hours.    Mr.  Hogge. 

800-801.    Thesis  for  M.S.  Degree.    The  Stall. 
810.    Chemical  Seminar. 
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CLASSICS 

Head:    McWhorter.    Staff:    Bocock,  Greek;  Hooper,  Latin. 

GREEK 

301a-b-c.  Beginning  Greek.  Geography  and  History.  15  hours.  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Academic  Building,  Room  202. 
9:30.   Mr.  Bocock. 

A   beginners'    course   in    Greek   for    college   students. 

354.  Homer,  Lysias,  Plato.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Aca- 
demic Building,  Room  202.   Hours  to  be  arranged.   Mr.  Bocock. 

Selections    from    Greek    epic,    oratory,    philosophy. 

355.  The  Tragic  Poets.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Aca- 
demic Building,  Room  202.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A   study  of   selected   Greek  tragedy. 

356.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  European  Literature:  Greek 
Literature  in  Translation.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Academic 
Building,  Room  202.    11:30.    Mr.  Bocock.    (Class  limited  to  twenty.) 

Detailed    study    of    selected    Greek    authors    in    English   translations. 

357.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Greek 
356.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Academic  Building,  Room  202.  11:30. 
Mr.  Bocock. 

Continuation  of  Greek  356. 

Greek  356  and  357  will  be  given  in  1941-4.2  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.  Membership  in 
this  class  is  limited  to  twenty. 

LATIN 

101.  Elementary  Latin.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Language 
and  Literature  Building,  Room  204,  9:30;  W.  Campus,  2:40.  Mr.  McWhor- 
ter. 

A  beginners'  course  in  Latin  arranged  for  college  students.  The  first  half  of  a 
sequence,    Latin    101-102. 

102.  Intermediate  Latin.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Latin  101  or  one 
high  school  unit  in  Latin.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Language  and 
Literature  Building,  Room  204,  9:30;  W.  Campus,  2:40.    Mr.  McWhorter. 

Continuation   of   Latin   101. 

103.  Readings  in  Latin.  5  hours.  Prerequisites,  Latin  102  or  two  high 
school  units  in  Latin.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Language 
and  Literature  Building,  Room  204.  Fall  Quarter  at  8:30;  Spring  Quarter 
at  9:30;  Spring  Quarter,  W.  Campus,  2:40.  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Whorter. 

Review  of  forms  and  syntax   and  reading  of  simple  selections  from   Latin   authors. 

104.  Readings  in  Latin  (Continued).  5  hours.  Prerequisites,  Latin  103 
or  the  equivalent.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature 
Building,  Room  204.   8:30.   Mr.  Hooper. 

Continuation   of   Latin    103. 

105.  Terence  or  Livy.  5  hours.  Prerequisites,  Latin  104  or  three  units 
of  high  school  Latin.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Language  and 
Literature  Building,  Room  204  or  206.    9:30.    Mr.  Hooper. 

Reading  and  study  of  one  play  of  Terence  or  of  one  book  of  Livy. 

106.  Horace,  Odes.  5  hours.  Prerequisites,  Latin  105  or  the  equivalent. 
Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature  Building,  Room 
206.    9:30.    Mr.  Hooper. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  Odes  of  Horace. 

305.  Cicero,  Essays.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Latin  106  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature  Building, 
Room  206.    9:30.    Mr.  Hooper. 

Reading  and  study  of  De  Officiis  or  of  another  of  Cicero's  philosophical  essays. 

360a-b-c.  Horace;  Silver  Latin.  9  hours  (Three  hours  each  quarter). 
Prerequisites:     Latin    305    or    the    equivalent.     Fall,    Winter    and    Spring 
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Quarters.    N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature  Building,  Room  206.  12:30 
M.W.F.   Mr.  Hooper. 

A  study  of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  of  selections  from  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 

361a-b-c.  Reading  Course.  9  hours  (Three  hours  each  quarter).  Pre- 
requisites, Latin  360a-b-c  or  the  equivalent.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature  Building,  Room  206.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.   Mr.  Hooper. 

Reading  of  selections  from  a  number  of  authors  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
literature. 

CLASSICAL  CULTURE 

la-b-c.  Classical  Culture.  9  hours  (Three  hours  each  quarter).  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus,  Language  and  Literature  Build- 
ing, Room  204.  Two  sections:  10:30  T.T.S.,  and  11:30  T.T.S.  W.  Campus, 
One  section:   11:30  M.W.F.    Mr.  McWhorter. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture,  made  prin- 
cipally  through   translations    of   selected   Greek    and    Latin    authors. 

358.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation  (Formerly  Latin  468).  Pre- 
requisites, junior  or  senior  standing.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus, 
Language  and  Literature  Building,  Room  204.    12:30.    Mr.  McWhorter. 

A  detailed  study   in  English    translations   of  the  works   of  representative  Roman    writers. 

DRAMA 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus,  Fine  Arts  Building) 
Head:     Crouse. 

30.  The  Theater.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts. 
Laboratory  Theater.   Mr.  Crouse. 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  theater  from  Greece  to  the  present, 
including  study  of  representative  plays  of  each  period,  forms  and  methods  of  production, 
and   theater   structures. 

33.  Acting:  Pantomime  and  Diction.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Fine  Arts.   Laboratory  Theater.   Mr.  Crouse. 

Training  in  effective  stage  movement  and  correct  speaking ;  study  of  characterization  in 
the  theater.      Students   appear   in   productions   directed  by  members   of  Drama   350. 

334.  Technical  Production.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Fine  Arts.    Room  12.    Mr.  Crouse. 

Planning  the  construction  of  stage  settings ;  scene  building,  painting,  rigging,  and 
handling ;  construction  drawings ;  and  other  technical  problems  of  the  theater.  Students 
handle   the   production    of   University   Theater    plays    as    laboratory    projects. 

335.  Scene  Design.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts. 
Room  13.    Mr.  Crouse. 

The  design  of  settings  for  historical  and  modern  plays  ;  the  relation  of  fine  and  applied 
arts   to   stage   design  ;    construction    of   stage   models ;   technique   of    designers'    drawings. 

336.  Stage  Lighting.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts. 
Room  12.    Mr.  Crouse. 

Study  of  the  aesthetic  and  mechanical  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theater ;  lighting 
instruments ;  elementary  physics  of  light  and  electricity :  operation  of  a  stage  switchboard. 
Members   of  this   course  handle  the  lighting   of  University  Theater  productions. 

350.  Play  Production  and  Directing.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Fine  Arts.    Laboratory  Theater.    Mr.  Crouse. 

Study  of  the  problems  of  stage  direction — casting ;  rehearsal  ;  simplified  scenery  and 
lighting;  stage  movement,  composition,  rhythm,  dramatic  structure:  make-up;  running  the 
performance.  Recommended  for  students  who  may  direct  in  high  schools  or  colleges. 
Each  member  of  the  course  produces  a  one-act  play  cast  from   students   in   Drama   33. 

ENGLISH 

Head:   Wade.   Staff:   Brandon,  C.  Brown,  W.  Brown,  Davidson,  Dumas, 

Eidson,  Everett,  McWhorter,  Park,  Parks,  Powell,  Tate,  Tison,  Walker, 

Wall,  West,  Vance. 

la-b-c.  Composition.  9  hours.  (3  hours  per  quarter.)  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Language  Building.  Room  302.    8:30,  9:30, 
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11:30,  12:30,  2:40  M.W.F.;  8:30,  9:30,  10:30,  11:30,  T.T.S.  W.  Campus, 
8:30,  9:30,  11:30,  12:30,  2:40  M.W.F.;  8:30,  9:30,  11:30  T.T.S.  English 
Staff. 

Grammar,  punctuation,  mechanics,  diction,  and  sentence  structure.  Themes  and  parallel 
reading   required. 

3.  English  and  American  Literature  to  1776.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter. N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  304.  11:30.  W.  Campus,  10 :30. 
English  Staff. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  English  and  American  literature  designed  to  give  any 
student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  urgently  recommended  for  students  who 
intend   to   major   in    English. 

4.  English  and  American  Literature  After  1776.  5  hours.  Spring 
Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  304.  11:30.  W.  Campus. 
10:30.    English  Staff. 

See  note  for   English   3   above. 

6a-b-c.  Reading,  and  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  9  hours.  (3 
hours  per  quarter.)  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.  Room  306.  11:30  and  2:40  M.W.F.;  10:30  T.T.S.  English 
Staff. 

Inductive  approach  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  English  language.  Compulsory 
for  students  in  B.  S.  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  open  to  certain  other 
students    after    consultation    with    instructors. 

Note:  Composition  la-b-c  and  Humanities  la-b-c  are  prerequisite  to  all 
the  following  courses.    Note  recommendations  on   English  3   and  4  above. 

305.  Lyric  Poetry.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Build- 
ing.   Room  304.    11:30.    Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Wade. 

A  study  of  the  types,  techniques,  and  interpretations  of  poems  selected  from  English 
and   American    literature. 

343.  Contemporary  Drama.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  304.    9:30.    Mr.  Park. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  contemporary  dramas  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  technique, 
their    universality,    and   their    application    to   modern    life. 

351.  Music  and  Literature.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  304.    11:30.   Mr.  Calvin  Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and  literature. 
Admission  by  written  consent  of  the  instructor. 

359.  The  English  Folk  Song.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language    Building.     Room    303.     11:30.     Mr.    Walker   and    Mr.    Hodgson, 

jointly. 

The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  popular  ballads,  both  text  and  music.  Some  other 
British    and    American    folk-songs    are    studied. 

360.  Advanced  Composition.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  301.    2:40.   Mr.  West. 

Factual  writing.    Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

361.  The  Short  Story.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  306.    8:30.    Mr.  Eidson. 

A    history   of   the   short   story   as   a   literary   form. 

370.  Creative  Writing.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  301.    2:40.    Prerequisite:    English  360.    Mr.  West. 

The  short  story,  the  personal  essay,  the  parody.  Admission  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

375.  The  English  Novel.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  306.    9:30.    Mrs.  McWhorter. 

A   study   of   the   English    novel   from   Richardson   through    George   Eliot. 

380.  The  Modern  Novel.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  303.    10:30.    Mrs.  McWhorter. 

A    study    of    the    English    novel  from  Meredith  to  the  present. 

Note:  When  the  following  courses  are  taken  for  graduate  credit,  two 
courses  in  English  numbered  above  300  must  be  added  to  the  prerequisites 
listed. 

400.  Old  English.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language 
Building.    Room  303.    12:30.    Mr.  Calvin  Brown. 
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A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  with 
reading    of    selected    texts. 

402.  Chaucer.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Build- 
ing.   Room  303.    12:30.    Mr.  Calvin  Brown. 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  minor  poems. 

403.  The  Age  of  Milton.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language 
Building.    Room  301.    11:30.    Mr.  Davidson. 

A    study    of    the    works    and    age    of    John    Milton. 

404.  The  Age  of  Pope.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  301.    11:30.    Mr.  Davidson. 

405.  The  Age  of  Johnson.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  301.    11:30.    Mr.  Davidson. 

A  study  of  the  man,  his  works,  and  his  more  important  contemporaries,  such  as  Defoe, 
Addison,    Steele,    Pope,    and    Swift. 

406.  The  Romantic  Movement.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  303.    9:30.    Mr.  Everett. 

A  study  of  romanticism  in  the  work  of  the  major  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

407.  The  English  Drama  to  1642.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  301.      8:30.    Mr.  West. 

A   study    of    the    English    drama    from    the   beginnings    through    1642. 

408.  Renaissance  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.    Language  Building.    Room  301.    8:30.    Mr.  West. 

The    prose    and    poetry    of    Lyly,    Sidney,    Spenser,    Nashe,    and    their    contemporaries. 

409.  Renaissance  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  5  hours.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Language  Building.    Room  301.    8:30.   Mr.  West. 

The    prose    and    poetry    of    Jonson,    Chapman,    Donne,    and    their    contemporaries. 

410.  History  of  the  English  Language.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Language  Building.    Room  303.    12:30.    Mr.  Calvin  Brown. 

The   development   of    English    from    its   beginnings   to   the   present   time. 

420.  American  Literature  to  1865.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.  Room  203.  10:30.  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr. 
E ids  on. 

Early  American  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  period,  followed  by  the  work 
of    Bryant,    Emerson,    Poe,    Hawthorne,    Melville,    etc. 

422.  American  Literature  From  1865  to  the  Present.  5  hours.  Win- 
ter Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  203.  10:30.  Mr. 
Wade,  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

Beginning  with  Whitman,  this  course  takes  up  the  work  of  Lanier,  Mark  Twain,  Henry 
James,  and  such  modern  writers  as  Robinson,  Frost,  Hemingway,   O'Neill,   and  Eliot. 

429.  Southern  Literature.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  203.    10:30.    Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South,  from  1610 
to   the   present   time. 

430.  Literary  Criticism.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  301.    9:30.    Mr.  Parks. 

Placing  special  emphasis  on  poetry  and  drama,  the  course  attempts  to  give  the  student  a 
basis  for  the  better  understanding  of  literary  works.  It  begins  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  ends  with  important  American  critics,  and  involves  the  analysis,  in  the  light  of  the 
criticism,   of   representative  poems    and   plays. 

440.  Shakespeare  to  1600.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  303.    11:30.    Mr.   Walker. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  Merchant  of  Venire,  King  Richard 
the  Second,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I,  Much  Add  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet. 

441.  Shakespeare  After  1600.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  303.    11:30.    Mr.    Walker. 

Twelfth  Night.  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolunus,  The  Winter's  Talc 
(or  Cymbeline),  The  Tempest. 

442.  The  Early  Victorian  Age.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  303.    9:30.    Mr.  Everett. 

A  study  of  the  literature  and  thought  of  early  Victorian  England,  particularly  the 
works    of    Carlyle,    Tennyson,    and    Browning. 

452.  The  Late  Victorian  Age.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  X.  Campus. 
Language  Building.    Room  303.    9:30.    Mr.  Everett. 
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A  study  of  Victorian  literature  and  thought  after  1865,  particularly  the  works  of 
Arnold,    Ruskin,    and   Swinburne. 

SPEECH 

8.  Voice  and  Diction.  5  hours.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  102.  9:30.  W. 
Campus.   Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.    12:30.   Miss  Vance. 

Fundamental  principles  for  control  and  development  of  the  speaking  voice  and  drills 
for    elimination    of    common    speech    faults    that   may   prove    a    social    handicap. 

50.  Public  Speaking.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N. 
Campus.    Language  Building.    Room  102.    10:30.   Miss  Vance. 

Elementary  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches 
of  various  types. 

Speech  Clinic.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage Building.    Room  104.    Miss  Vance. 

Laboratory  examination,  diagnosis,  and  drills  for  various  types  of  defective  speech. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  Work  arranged  by  individual  appointment. 
Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 

309.  English  Phonetics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Speech  8.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Language  Building.    Room  102.    8:30.    Miss  Vance. 

A  study  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  characteristics  of  English  intona- 
tions with  sectional  and  dialectic  variants.  This  study  offers  the  analysis  of  English 
sounds  that  is  necessary  to  the  correction   of  all  articulatory  defects.     Laboratory  required. 

310.  Speech  Correction.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Speech  8.  N.  Campus. 
(Not  offered  until  Spring  1943.)    Miss  Vance. 

Designed  to  help  teachers  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  minor  articulatory  and 
vocal    defects.      Laboratory   required. 

350.  Argumentation.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  (Not  offered  until  Winter 
Quarter,  1943.) 

Elementary  principles   of  argument,   logic,   debate,   and  public   discussion. 

386.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  8.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  102.  8:30. 
Miss  Vance. 

Fundamental  principles  of  analysis,  phrasing,  and  emphasis.  Development  of  vocal 
skills    demanded    in    meaningful    oral    reading    of    lyric    and    narrative   literature. 

396.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Speech  8.  Win- 
ter Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  102.  11:30.  Miss 
Vance. 

Appreciation  of  drama  and  development  of  oral  reading  skills  through  the  study  and 
presentation  of  Browning's  dramatic  monologues  and  original  adaptations  of  one  play 
from  each  of  the  following :  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Wilde,  Shaw,  O'Neill,  and  Maxwell 
Anderson. 

GEOGRAPHY 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus,  Meigs  Hall) 
Head:    E.  S.  Sell. 

1.    Principles  of  Geography.    5  hours.    Not  offered  1941-42.    Room  20. 

A  general  survey  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  geography. 
The  interpretation  and  use  of  maps  will  be  studied  and  place  geography  will  be  em- 
phasized through  the  use  of   outline  maps. 

301.  Human  Geography.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Room  20.   9:30.   Mr.  Sell. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  geography  and  the  adjustments  made  by  man  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  earth,  beginning  with  the  simple  and  easily  understood  determinations  in 
the  Congo  basin  and  finally  reaching  the  Euramerican  culture  with  its  complex 
environments. 

302.  Climate  and  Land  Forms.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Room  20. 
12:30.   Mr.  Sell. 

This  course  deals  with  climate,  weather,  and  land  forms  together  with  the  adjustment 
that  man  makes  to  these  various  features  of  natural  environment.  Outline  climatic 
maps    and    weather    graphs    are    used. 

351.  Regional  Geography.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Room  20.  12:30. 
Mr.  Sell. 
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The  utilization  of  natural  resources  as  related  to  the  development  of  regions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  location  of  products,  places  and  resources  will  be  determined 
with    the    use   of    outline    maps. 

352.  Geography  of  North  America.  5  hours.  Not  offered  1941-42. 
Room  20. 

A  regional  study  of  North  America  in  which  climate,  land  forms,  and  natural  resources 
are  related  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Topographic,  climatic,  and  regional  outline 
maps    are   used    in   this   course. 

401.  Climatology.  5  hours.  Prerequisites  for  graduate  credit:  Geogra- 
phy 302  and  351.    Spring  Quarter.    Room  20.    10:30.    Mr.  Sell. 

An  intensive  course  dealing  with  climatic  controls  as  well  as  factors  involved  in  deter- 
mining types  of  climate.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  features  of  the  climate  in  the 
United    States. 

453.  Geography  of  South  America.  5  hours.  Prerequisites  for  graduate 
credit:    301  and  351.    Fall  Quarter.    Room  20.    10:30.   Mr.  Sell. 

A  regional  study  of  South  America  in  which  climate,  land  forms,  and  natural  resources 
are  related  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Topographic,  climatic  and  regional  outline 
maps    are    used    in    the   course. 

GEOLOGY 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus,  Meigs  Hall) 
Head :    Crickmay. 

21.  General  Geology  (Dynamic  and  Structural).  5  hours.  Three  lec- 
ture or  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Fall  and  Winter 
Quarters.  Fall  Quarter,  9:30,  11:30  and  2:40.  Winter  Quarter,  11:30. 
Mr.  Crickmay. 

The  nature  and  structure  of  the  materials  composing  the  earth  and  the  various  processes 
which    have   shaped    or    are   shaping    the   earth. 

22.  General  Geology  (Historical).  5  hours.  Four  lecture  or  recitation 
and  one  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Spring  Quarter.  11:30.  Mr. 
Crickmay. 

Origin  and  geological  history  of  the  earth  and  its  plant  and  animal   inhabitants. 

330.  Physiography.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  or  recitation  periods,  and 
occasional  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Geology  21.  Winter  Quarter.  10:30. 
Mr.  Crickmay. 

Processes  of  weathering,  erosion,  and  deposition ;  development  of  typical  land-forms  in 
humid,   semi-arid,   and   arid   climates. 

350.  Mineralogy  and  Introductory  Petrology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture 
or  recitation  and  three  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites: 
Geology  21  and  Chemistry  22  or  24.    Spring  Quarter.    9:30.    Mr.  Crickmay. 

General  characteristics,  origin,  mode  of  occurrence,  nomenclature,  and  description  of 
the  more  common  rocks  and  rock-making  minerals.  Laboratory  technique  for  identification 
of    minerals    and   rocks. 

GERMAN 

Head:    Terry.    Staff:    DuBose,  Morris. 

101.  Elementary  German.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Rooms  203,  205.  8:30.  Mr.  DuBose  and  Mr.  Terry. 
Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  2:40.  Mr.  Morris.  Fall  Quarter.  W.  Campus,  Pound  13. 
12:30.  Mr.  Terry.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus,  Lang.  &  Lit.  203.  9:30. 
Mr.  Terry. 

The  first  half  of  a  two-course  sequence  in  beginning  German,  emphasizing  the  practical 
command  of  the  language.  The  course  is  conducted  in  German,  and  oral  exercises  form 
the    larger    part    of    the    classroom    instruction. 

102.  Elementary  German.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang. 
&  Lit.  203,  205.  8:30.  Mr.  DuBose  and  Mr.  Terry.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  2:40. 
Mr.  Morris.  Winter  Quarter.  W.  Campus,  Pound  13.  12:30.  Mr.  Terry. 
Spring  Quarter.   N.  Campus,  Lang.  &  Lit.  203.   9:30.   .1//-.  Morris. 

The  second  half  of  the  two-course  sequence  in  beginning  German,  including  grammar, 
translation,    and    oral    exercises 

103.  Intermediate  German.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  101-102. 
Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  203.    9:30.    Mr.  DuBose.    Spring 
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Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  203,  205.  8:30.  Mr.  DuBose  and  Mr. 
Terry.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  2:40.  Mr.  Morris.  Spring  Quarter.  W.  Campus, 
Pound  13.    12:30.    Mr.  Terry. 

Continuation  of  German  101-102.  Reading  of  intermediate  texts,  oral  exercises.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

304.  Advanced  German.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  103.  Fall 
Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  12:30.  Mr.  Morris.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  203.    11:30.    Mr.  DuBose. 

Extensive  readings  in  modern  German  prose,  emphasizing  German  history  and  culture. 
Composition    and    oral    exercises.      German    is    the    language    of    the    classroom. 

305.  Advanced  German.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  304.  Winter 
Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  12:30.  Mr.  Morris.  Spring  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  203.    11:30.    Mr.  DuBose. 

Extensive  readings  in  modern  German  prose,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  history 
of  German  literature.  Wide  parallel  reading,  composition,  and  oral  exercises.  Only 
German    spoken    in    class. 

306.  Scientific  German.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  103.  Winter 
Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  10:30  M.W.F.  Mr.  Terry.  Not 
offered  1941-42. 

Extensive  readings  from  modern  German  scientific  literature,  emphasizing  chemical 
German. 

307.  Scientific  German.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  103.  Winter 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.    10:30  M.W.F.    Mr.  Terry. 

Extensive  readings  from  modern  German  scientific  literature,  with  especial  attention 
to  biological  and  medical  German. 

430.  Das  Deutsche  Drama  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: German  305.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.  10:30 
M.W.F.    Mr.  Terry.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  readings  from  the  leading  German  dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,    including    Kleist,    Grillparzer,    Hebbel,    Sudermann,    and    Hauptmann. 

431.  Der  Deutsche  Roman  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  3  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: German  305.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  206.  10:30 
T.T.S.   Mr.  Terry.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  extensive  reading  of  the  works  of  Hauff,  Ludwig,  Freytag,  Storm, 
Keller,   Fontane,   Meyer,   Scheffel   and  other  German   novelists  of  the  Nineteenth    Century. 

432.  Einfuehrung  IN  die  Werke  Goethes.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 305.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  206.  10:30  T.T.S. 
Mr.  Morris.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

Study  of  Goethe's  life,  with  lectures,  reports,  and  readings  from  his  poems,  novels, 
and    plays. 

433.  Goethes  Faust.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  305.  Spring  Quar- 
ter. N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  206.  10:30  T.T.S.  Mr.  Morris.  Not  offered 
1941-42. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  Part  I  of  Faust,  with  commentaries  of  the  leading 
Goethe  scholars. 

434.  Die  Deutsche  Literatur  \on  den  Anfaengen  bis  1500.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  German  305.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205. 
10:30  M.W.F.    Mr.  Morris.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  reading  in  modern  German  translation  of  the  principal  works 
of    German    literature    up    to    the    Reformation. 

435.  Lessing  und  die  Deutsche  Klassik.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 305.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  206.  10:30  T.T.S.  Mr. 
DuBose. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  reading  of  the  principal  plays  and  essays  of  Lessing,  with  especial 
attention    to    his    influence    on    the    dramas    of    Goethe    and    Schiller. 

436.  Die  Deutsche  Romantik.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  305.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.    10:30  M.W.F.    Mr.  Terry. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  readings  from  the  authors  of  the  German  Romantic  School, 
including  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Hoffmann,  and  Eichendorff. 

437.  Einfuehrung  in  die  Werke  Schillers.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
German  305.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  206.  10:30  T.T.S. 
Mr.  DuBose. 

Reading    of    the    principal    works    of    the    great    German    dramatist. 

438.  Deutsche  Literatur  der  Gegenwart.    3  hours.    Prerequisite:  Ger- 
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man  305.    Spring-  Quarter.    N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.  205.    10:30  M.W.F. 
Mr.  Terry. 

Lectures  and  reports  on  the  literary  movements  of  the  Twentieth  Century  in  Germany, 
with    extensive   readings    from    the   principal    authors. 

439.  Die  Deutsche  Lyrik.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  305.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.  Lang.  &  Lit.    206.    10:30  T.T.S.    Mr.  Terry. 

Extensive  reading  of  the  German  lyric  and  ballad  from  the  Minnesingers  to  the 
present  time. 

GREEK 

(See  Classics) 

HISTORY 
Head:    Coulter.    Staff:   McPherson,  Martin,  Payne,  Stephens. 

4.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring- 
Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Building.  Winter,  12:30;  Spring, 
11:30.  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Martin.  Spring  Quarter.  VV.  Campus.  Pound  Audi- 
torium.  Mr.  Martin. 

Britain    to    1689,    and   the    development    of    the   cabinet    and   the   British    Empire. 

124.  English  History  to  1603.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.  9:30  M.W.F.  2:40  M.W.F.  W.  Campus.  Pound 
Auditorium.    9:30  T.T.S.    2:40  M.W.F.    Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  English  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  background  as  an  introduction  to 
the  contemporary  world.  History  124,  125,  126  form  a  sequence  of  courses.  Recommended 
for  students  who  expect  to  major   in   European  or  English  History. 

125.  England  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  3 
hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Building.  9:30  M.W.F. 
2:40  M.W.F.  W.  Campus.  Pound  Auditorium.  9:30  T.T.S.  2:40  M.W.F. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

A  continuation   of   History   124. 

126.  World  History  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
3  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Building.  9:30 
M.W.F.  2:40  M.W.F.  W.  Campus.  Pound  Auditorium.  9:30  T.T.S.  2:40 
M.W.F.    Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

151.  American  History  to  1789.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
8:30  T.T.S.  11:30  T.T.S.  Administration  Building.  W.  Campus  8:30  T.T.S. 
11:30  M.W.F.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

A  general  course  in  American  history.  History  151,  152,  153  form  a  sequence  of 
courses.  Recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in  American  History  or  Political 
Science. 

152.  The  United  States,  1789-1877.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus. Administration  Building.  8:30  T.T.S.  11:30  T.T.S.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Stephens.  W.  Campus.  Pound  Auditorium.  8 :30  T.T.S.  11:30  M.W.F.  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

A   continuation    of    History    151. 

153.  The  United  States  Since  1877.  3  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.  Administration  Building.  8:30  T.T.S.  11:30  T.T.S.  W.  Campus. 
Pound  Auditorium.  8:30  T.T.S.    11:30  M.W.F.    Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephens. 

A   continuation   of   History   152. 

305.  Problems  of  Modern  Britain.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Administration  Building.    8:30.    Mr.  Payne. 

402.  European  History,  1500-1763.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.    10:30.    Mr.  Marl  in. 

Courses  numbered  477,  402,  403,  404  form  a  sequence,  but  any  one  of  the  four  may 
be    elected. 

403.  Modern  Europe,  1763-1848.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.   10:30.   Mr.  Martin. 

404.  Recent  European  History,  1848  to  the  Present.  5  hours.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Administration  Building.    10:30.    Mr.  Martin. 
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405.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  5  hours.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.   Campus.    Administration   Building.    11:30.    Mr.  McPherson. 

451.  The  American  Colonies.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Ad- 
ministration Building.   9:30.   Mr.  McPherson. 

452.  The  Revolution,  the  Confederation,  and  the  Federalist  Period, 
1775-1801.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Build- 
ing.   9:30.    Mr.  McPherson. 

453.  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History,  1801-1860.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Building.  9:30.  Mr.  McPher- 
son. 

454.  The  Civil  War.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administra- 
tion Building.    8:30.    Mr.  Coulter. 

455.  The  Reconstruction  Period.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Administration  Building.   8:30.   Mr.  Coulter. 

456.  Recent  American  History.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.   8:30.   Mr.  Coulter. 

457.  The  Ante-Bellum  South.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.   9:30.   Mr.  Coulter. 

458.  History  of  American  Diplomacy.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Administration  Building.    9:30.    Mr.  Coulter. 

459.  History  of  Georgia.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adminis- 
tration Building.    9:30.    Mr.  Coulter. 

471.  The  French  Revolution,  1789-1799.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.   Administration  Building.   10:30.   Mr.  Payne. 

472.  Napoleonic  Times,  1799-1815.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Administration  Building,    2:40.    Mr.  Payne. 

473.  Tudor  Times,  1485-1603.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.   11:30.  Mr.  Payne. 

474.  Stuart  Times,  1603-1689.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.    8:30.   Mr.  Payne. 

475.  Modern  Britain,  1689-1941.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.    12:30.   Mr.  Payne. 

477.  Medieval  History.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Admin- 
istration Building.    11:30.   Mr.  Martin. 

491.  The  Hispanic-American  Colonies.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Administration  Building.    Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  American  Empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  problems  in  imperial 
control  and  as  a  means  to  the  understanding  of  the  governments  of  present-day  Hispanic- 
American    republics. 

800.  Historical  Method.  No  credit.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Admin- 
istration Building.   Mr.  Coulter. 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  history. 

801.  Seminar  in  Southern  History.  No  credit.  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.   N.  Campus.   Administration  Building.   Mr.  Coulter. 

HUMANITIES  SURVEY 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Language- 
Literature  Division. 

la-b-c.  Humanities  Survey.  9  hours  (3  hours  per  quarter).  Fall,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Lang.  Bldg.  Room  307.  8:30,  9:30, 
12:30,  2:40  M.W.F.;  10:30,  11:30  T.T.S.  W.  Campus.  9:30,  12:30  M.W.F.; 
8:30,  9:30,  10:30  T.T.S. 

This  course  includes  material  from  English  literature,  ancient  and  modern  foreign 
literatures,   and   the   fine  arts,   such    as   music,   painting,   sculpture,    and   architecture. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Head:    Owens.    Staff:    Glick. 

11.  Elements  of  Architecture.  5  hours.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Lumpkin  House.    2:40.    Mr.  Owens. 

A   study  of   the  orders   with   drawing  practice. 

12.  Introductory  Landscape  Design.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  or  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  11.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Lumpkin  House.    Mr.  Glick. 

Deals  with  elementary  design  as  applied  to  small  properties,  small  estates,  civic  centers 
and   the   like. 

13.  Landscape  Design.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Landscape  Architecture  12.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Lumpkin  House.  Mr.  Owens. 

Problems  in  advanced  design,  involving  designing  and  rendering  of  plans,  model  making 
for    country    estates,    state    parks,    etc. 

14.  Architectural  Design.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  and  W.  Campuses.    Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Glick. 

An  abstract  approach  to  the  general  field  of  design  through  architectural  principles. 

70.  History  of  Landscape  Architecture.  3  hours.  Three  lecture 
periods.   Fall  and  Spring-  Quarters.    N.  and  W.  Campuses.   Mr.  Owens. 

Deals  with  the  history  of  gardening  from  Italian  Renaissance  to  the  present  time, 
with    particular    attention    to    its    development    in    the    South. 

71.  Theory  of  Landscape  Architecture.  3  hours.  Three  lecture  periods. 
Winter  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Lumpkin  House.   9:30.   Mr.  Owens. 

Theory   of    design   principles    as    applied    in    landscape   architecture. 

350.  Construction.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  13. 
Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Lumpkin  House.   Mr.  Glick. 

Typical  problems  in  landscape  construction  ;  preparation  of  grading  and  master  plans  ; 
quantity  and  cost  estimates ;  construction  details  for  such  elements  as  garden  shelters, 
pools,  walls,  fences,  gates,  walks,  steps,  etc.  Also  study  of  selected  designs,  examination 
of    completed    work    and,    when    possible,    work    under    construction. 

351.  Plant  Materials.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lumpkin 
House.   Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  used  in  landscape  architecture,  dealing  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

352.  Plant  Materials.  5  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Lumpkin  House.   Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  used  in  landscape  architecture,  dealing  with  flowers, 
perennials,  and  grasses. 

353.  City  Planning.  6  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Spring  Quar- 
ter.  N.  Campus.   Lumpkin  House.   Mr.  Glick. 

Deals  with  brief  history  of  city  planning  as  affects  the  modern  problems,  with  special 
attention  devoted  to  zoning  and  regional  planning. 

354.  Planting  Design.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  or  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  353a-b.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Lumpkin  House.   2:40.  Mr.  Owens. 

Deals  with  problems  which  aim  to  train  the  student  to  produce  with  plants  and  other 
landscape   materials,    practical    and    aesthetically    effective   results. 

355.  Landscape  Thesis.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  or  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  353a-b.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Lumpkin  House.   Mr.  Owens. 

A  problem  will  be  assigned  the  student,  who  will  be  expected  to  design  the  property 
and  submit  completed  plans  and  construction  reports  of  the  same.  The  hours  of  the 
course    will    be    arranged. 

356a-b.  Landscape  Design.  6  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  with 
criticism  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  13.  Fall  and 
Winter  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Lumpkin   House.    11:30.    Mr.   Glick. 

Problems  in  advanced  landscape  design ;  rendering  of  plans  for  city  and  state  parks, 
recreational   areas,   athletic   fields   and  school   grounds. 

357a-b.  Landscape  Design.  6  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  with 
criticism  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  35fia-b.  Fall 
and  Winter  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Lumpkin  House.    11:30.    Mr.  Glick. 
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Problems  in  advanced  landscape  design ;  rendering  of  plans  for  residential  subdivisions, 
community    design,    golf    and    country    clubs,    cemeteries,    etc. 

358.  Elementary  Construction.  3  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  Campus.    Lumpkin  House.   Mr.  Glick. 

A  survey  of  the  various  aspects  and  principles  of  landscape  construction ;  materials, 
their  characteristics  and  uses  ;  interpretation  of  topographic  maps ;  elementary  grading 
plans,  drainage  and  irrigation ;  methods  of  calculating  quantities  of  earthwork  and  other 
materials  ;  roads  in  relation  to  topography  ;  office  practice ;  contracts  and  specifications ; 
cost    estimates    and    reports. 

360.  History  of  Architecture.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lumpkin  House.  10:30.  Mr. 
Glick. 

Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Tudor,  Georgian, 
Early  American  and  Modern  Architecture,  with  special  emphasis  on  domestic  architecture 
and  on  those  styles  which  have  been  most  popular  in  America  for  residences  and  public 
buildings. 

370.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Landscape  Architecture.  5  hours. 
Five  lecture  periods.  Especially  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not 
majoring  in  landscape  architecture.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus. 
Lumpkin  House.    9:30.    Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  landscape  architecture.  The  course  deals  with  the  history 
of  gardening,  with  particular  attention  devoted  to  its  development  in  the  South,  and  the 
application  of  landscape  design  to  outdoor  areas,  including  the  small  home,  park,  cemetery, 
estate,    etc. 

LATIN 

(See  Classics) 

MATHEMATICS 

Head:    Stephens.    Staff:    Barrow,  Beckwith,  Callaway,  Cumming,  Hill, 

Strahan. 

All  courses  in  Mathematics  given  on  N.  Campus  will  be  held  in  Rooms 
210  A,  210  B,  214,  and  217  of  the  Administration  Building.  Mathematics 
20  and  21  taught  on  W.  Campus  will  be  held  in  Pound  Auditorium  Building. 

1.  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.   N.  Campus.   2:40.   Mr.  Beckwith. 

An  elementary  course  in  trigonometry  and  algebra.  (This  course  is  not  open  to  those 
who  have  had  Mathematics  20.) 

2.  Analytical  Geometry.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  20 
or  30.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    2:40.    Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Hill. 

A  beginning  course  in  analytics,   including  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  and  conies. 

3.  Calculus.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  2  or  21  or  22.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    N.  Campus.    8:30.    Mr.  Barrow. 

A  beginning  course  in  the  differential  calculus  with  a  few  simple  applications  of 
the  integral  calculus. 

4.  College  Algebra.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  9:30  and 
2:40.   Mr.  Strahan. 

This  course  covers  the  elementary  topics  of  college  algebra.  It  is  not  open  to  students 
who    have    had    Mathematics    1. 

20.  Freshman  Mathematics.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  8:30, 
11:30,  12:30.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  8:30,  11:30.  Spring  Quarter. 
8:30,12:30.  Fall  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  8:30,11:30,12:30.  Winter  Quar- 
ter. W.  Campus.  8:30,  10:30.  Spring  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  8:30,  12:30, 
2:40.    Mr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Beckwith,  Miss  Callaway,  Mr.  Hill. 

A  beginning  course  in  algebra,  statistics,  finance,  and  trigonometry. 

21.  Trigonometry  and  Analytics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 20.  Fall  Quarter.  8:30.  Winter  Quarter.  12:30.  Spring  Quarter.  9:30. 
N.  Campus.  Winter  Quarter.  2:40.  W.  Campus.  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Hill 
and  Miss  Callaway. 

This  course  takes  up  those  parts  in  plane  trigonometry  not  covered  in  Mathematics 
20,  and  also  includes  analytics  through  the  circle.  Not  open  to  those  with  credit  for 
Mathematics    1    or    2. 
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30.  Trigonometry.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  9:30  and  2:40. 
Mr.  Strahan. 

A  course  in  plane  trigonometry,  given  especially  for  students  in  agricultural  engineering, 
emphasizes    logarithms    and    numerical    calculations. 

304.  College  Algebra.  5  hours.  Prerequisite :  One  other  course  in 
college  mathematics.    Spring-  Quarter.    11:30.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Stephens. 

A  study  of  complex  numbers,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability,    and   determinants. 

354.  Calculus.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21  or  2.  Fall 
Quarter.    8:30.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Beckwith. 

A  beginning  course  in  the  differential  Calculus  with  a  few  simple  applications  of  the 
integral    calculus.      This    is    not    open    to    students    who    have    had    Mathematics    3. 

355.  Calculus.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  354  or  3.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    8:30.    Mr.  Barrow. 

This  is  a  second  course  in  the  calculus,  including  both  integral  and  differential  with 
applications. 

356.  Statistics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  other  course  in  college 
mathematics.  Fall  Quarter.  10:30  and  12:30.  Winter  Quarter.  10:30  and 
12:30.    Spring  Quarter.   11:30.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Cumming. 

An    elementary    course    in    statistics. 

357.  Advanced  Statistics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  356. 
Winter  Quarter.    9:30.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Cumming. 

This  course  deals  more  intensively  with  certain  subjects  discussed  in  Mathematics  356. 
It  includes  also  curve  fitting,  frequency  distributions,  sampling  and  statistical  induction, 
partial  and  multiple  correlation,   analysis  of  time  series,   and  sources   of   material. 

361.  Investment.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Same  as  for  Mathematics  356. 
Fall  Quarter.  11:30.  Spring  Quarter.  10:30.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  dimming . 

This    course    includes    interest,    annuities,    sinking    funds,    insurance,    and    bonds. 

401.  Differential  Equations.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Fall  Quarter.    9:30.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Stephens  or  Mr.  Barrow. 

Elementary    differential    equations    with    applications    to    geometry    and    physics. 

402.  Vector  Analysis.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    11:30.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Stephens. 

A    study   of    vector    methods    and   their    physical   applications. 

403.  Projective  Geometry.  5  hours.  Prerequisites :  Three  to  five  courses 
in  college  mathematics.    Spring  Quarter.    10:30.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Stej)hens. 

Projection    and    section,    projectivities    as    applied    to    forms    of    the    second    order. 

404.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  355, 
and  Physics  331.  Mr.  Stephens  or  Mr.  Hendren.  (Course  given  if  demand 
warrants.) 

This    course    may    count    as    either    mathematics    or    physics. 

406.  Advanced  Analytics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Winter  Quarter.   10:30.   Mr.  Stephens  or  Mr.  Barrow. 

This  course  develops  a  system  of  trilinear  coordinates  with  applications  of  analytical 
methods    to    geometrical    problems. 

407.  Advanced  Statistics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  356. 
Spring  Quarter.    12:30.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  dimming. 

This    course    deals    with    the    normal    curve    and    the    coefficient    of    correlation. 

411.  Theory  of  Equations.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Fall  Quarter.    10:30.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Barrow  or  Mr.  Stephens. 

This  course  covers  the  usual  topics,  such  as  cubic  and  quartic  equations,  solutions  of 
numerical    equations,    determinants. 

412.  College  Geometry.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Three  to  five  courses 
in  college  mathematics.     (Not  offered  in   1941-42.) 

This    is   an   advanced  course  in   geometry. 

422.  History  of  Mathematics.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Same  as  for 
Mathematics  412.    Mr.  Beckwith. 

423.  Famous  Problems.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Same  as  for  Mathe- 
matics 412.    Mr.  Hill. 

431.    Theory  of  Numbers.    5  hours.    Prerequisite:    Same  as  for  Mathe- 
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matics  412.    Mr.  Barrow  or  Mr.  Beckwith.    (Course  given  if  demand  war- 
rants.) 

This  course  will  take  up  the  usual  topics  of  an  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of 
numbers. 

435.  Fourier's  Series.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355.  Mr. 
Barrow.     (Course  given  if  demand  warrants.) 

Fundamental  theorems  and  formulas  on  finite  trigonometric  sums  and  infinite  trigo- 
nometric series,   with  some  applications. 

805.  Theory  of  Functions.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Mr.  Stephens.    (Course  given  if  demand  warrants.) 

810.  Advanced  Calculus.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Mr.  Barrow.    (Course  given  if  demand  warrants.) 

Fundamental  concepts  and  theorems  found  in  earlier  courses  receive  a  more  rigorous 
treatment,  and  certain  new  topics,  such  as  the  gamma  function,  line  integrals,  and  infinite 
series    are    introduced. 

832.  Elliptic  Integrals.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355.  Mr. 
Beckwith.     (Course  given  if  demand  warrants.) 

The  evaluataion  of  the  definite  integral  of  elementary  elliptic  functions  according 
to   types.      Exercises    and   applications. 

MUSIC 

Head:    Hodgson.    Staff:    Kimble,  McDowell,  Smith,  Warner. 

1.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  2  or 
examination.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Fine  Arts  Building 
and  Music  Building.    9:30. 

Subject  matter  course. 

2.  Elements  and  Theory  of  Music.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  and  W. 
Campuses.    Fine  Arts  Building  and  Music  Building.    9:30. 

Training  in  observation  of  the  elements  of  music  and  of  musical  form.  Basic  material 
designed  for  public  school  grade  teachers  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  music. 

3.  Appreciation  of  Music.  3  hours  (One  hour  per  quarter).  One  lec- 
ture and  recital  per  week.  Open  to  the  public.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and 
Summer  Quarters.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Hodgson. 

Credit  given   only  to  students  taking  another  theoretical    music    course. 

22.  History  of  Music.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  Music 
Building.    Mr.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Kimble. 

A  literary  course  not  requiring  special  technical   skill. 

31.  Elementary  Harmony.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Ability  to  read 
music  notation.    Spring  Quarter.    W.  Campus.    Music  Building.    9:30. 

The  grammar  of  music  through  secondary  sevenths.  Close  and  open  harmony  employed 
in  exercises,  harmonization  of  soprano  melodies  and  compositions  of  original  form. 

32a-b.  Advanced  Harmony.  6  hours  (3  hours  per  quarter).  Prerequi- 
site: Music  31.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Fine 
Arts  Building  and  Music  Building.    8:30  and  10:30. 

33.  Keyboard  Harmony.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  32a-b.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  and  W.  Campuses.    Fine  Arts  and  Music  Buildings.    10:30. 

A  practical  application  at  the  keyboard  of  music  theory. 

43.  Listener's  History  of  Music.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  9:30.  Winter 
Quarter.  10:30  and  11:30.  Spring  Quarter.  12:30.  N.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Fine  Arts  and  Music  Buildings.   Mr.  Hodgson  and  Staff. 

For  the  student  untrained  musically,  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  Art.  This  course  is  especially  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  three-hour  art-appre- 
ciation course  (Art  17)  under  Mr.  Dodd.  Required  of  all  students  preparing  to  teach 
in    the   public   schools    of    the    state. 

302.  Methods  of  Teaching  Public  School  Music  and  Sight  Singing. 
5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts  Building.  Miss 
Smith. 

Methods  course. 

312.  Public  School  Music  for  Elementary  Grades.  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Music  302.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts 
Building.    Miss  Smith. 
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313.  Music  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  5  hours.  Fall 
and  Winter  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    Miss  Smith. 

314-315.  Supervised  Teaching  of  Public  School  Music.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:   Music  312. 

340.  Development  of  Opera.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine 
Arts  Building.   Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell. 

A  general  literary  course  in  appreciation  of  the  entire  field  of  opera.  Illustrations 
from  selected  scores  played  in  class. 

341.  Development  of  Opera.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Fine  Arts  Building.  10:30.  Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  350. 

350.  Development  of  the  Opera.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Fine  Arts  Building.    10:30.   Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell. 

A  general  literary  course  in  appreciation  of  the  entire  field  of  opera.  Illustrations 
from  selected  scores  played  in  class.     Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  340  and  341. 

351.  Music  and  Literature.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Language  and  Literature  Building  and  Fine  Arts  Building.  11:30.  Mr. 
Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and  literature. 
Admission    by    consent   of   the   instructor. 

353.  History  of  Piano  Literature.  3  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Fine  Arts  Building.    11:30.    Mr.  Hodgson  or  Miss  Kimble. 

359.  English  Folk  Song.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine 
Arts  Building  and  Language  and  Literature  Building.  11:30.  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Hodgson. 

370.  Analysis  and  Form.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  31  and  32a-b. 
Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Fine  Arts  Building.  9:30.  Mr.  Hodgson  or 
Mr.  McDowell. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress  given  sonata  form  and  Bach's 
"Well  Tempered  Clavichord."  Students  encouraged  to  write  originally  in  forms  thus 
analyzed. 

371.  Counterpoint.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  31,  32,  370.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    11:30.   Mr.  McDowell. 

373.  Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Music  1.   Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    10:30. 

442.  Wagner's  Music  Dramas.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  graduate 
credit:  Music  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399. 
Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    2:40.    Mr.  Hodgson. 

A  course  of  literary  and  cultural  value  concentrating  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  plots 
and    themes    of    all    the   Wagner   operas,    with    scores    played    in    class. 

456.  Bach-Beethoven-Brahms.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  graduate 
credit:  Music  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399. 
Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    10:30.    Mr.  Hodgson. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  three  composers,  with  their  masterpieces  performed  in  class. 

457.  Beethoven  Symphonies.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  undergraduate 
credit:  Music  31.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit:  Music  22  or  equivalent, 
Music  31,  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    3:40.    Mr.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Kimble. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven. 

460-461.  Modern  Music.  6  hours  (3  hours  per  quarter).  Prerequisite 
for  graduate  credit  same  as  for  Music  457.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N. 
Campus.    Fine  Arts  Building.    12:30.    Mr.  Hodgson  or  Miss  Kimble. 

A  literary  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music  of  Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  Bartok, 
Scriabin,    etc. 

875.    Research  Seminar.    10  hours.    Prerequisite:    Music  359.    Georgia 
Folk  music.    Collecting  native  songs  and  musical  material. 
(Students  urged  to  use  two  years  for  this  course.) 
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PRACTICAL  COURSES  IN  MUSIC 

The  following  are  offered  to  enable  the  talented  students,  who  wish  to 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  practical  work,  to  receive  a  limited  amount 
of  credit.  Therefore,  no  such  credit  is  allowed  on  courses  of  this  nature 
transferred  from  other  institutions.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  allowed 
on  any  degree  for  this  work  is  20  quarter  hours  (only  5  quarter  hours  a 
year). 

81.  5  hours.  Two  half -hour  private  lessons  per  week  for  three  quarters. 
One  and  one-half  hours  practice  per  day.    Laboratory  fee  course. 

82.  5  hours.    Prerequisite:    Music  81.    Laboratory  fee  course. 

383.  5  hours.    Prerequisites:    Music  81  and  82.   Laboratory  fee  course. 

384.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  81,  82  and  383.  Laboratory  fee 
course. 

Extracurricular  practical  courses  in  piano  technique,  piano  keyboard 
harmony,  and  ensemble  playing  are  given  to  students  without  fee. 

PHILOSOPHY 

(All  courses  on  North  Campus) 
Head:    Wrighton.    Staff:    Honig. 

304.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  8:30.  Mr. 
Wrighton. 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  philosophy,  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy,  and  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  science,  art,  literature,   religion,   and  other  fields  of  knowledge. 

305.  General  Ethics.    5  hours.    Winter  Quarter.    9:30.    Mr.  Wrighton. 

A  study  of  concrete  contemporary  problems  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  enabled 
to   find  guidance   in   the  supreme   art   of   living. 

307.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  10:30.  Mr. 
Wrighton. 

A  series  of  classes  and  forums,  showing  the  basis  of'  faith,  the  assurance  of  truth,  the 
dynamics  of  righteousness,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  the  comparison  of  Christianity 
and   other   religions. 

352.  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  New  Testament.  5  hours.  Fall  Quar- 
ter.  9:30.   Mr.  Wrighton. 

The  similarities  and  differences  between  Greek  ethics  and  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  verities  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  relation  to  the  moral  life.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  course  is  to  know  in  order 
to   live   the   Christian    life. 

356.  History  of  Philosophy — Ancient  and  Medieval.  5  hours.  Fall 
Quarter.    10:30.   Mr.  Honig. 

357.    History    of     Philosophy — Modern.     5    hours.     Winter     Quarter. 
12:  JO.   Mr.  Honig. 

358.    Modern  Logic.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   11:30.  Mr.  Wrighton. 

A  study  of  the  procedure  of  reflection,  the  relation  of  logic  to  philosophy,  the  purpose 
of  logic,  the  art  of  correct  thinking,  induction,  deduction,  the  syllogism,  and  scientific 
explanation. 

401.  Christian  Ethics  and  Modern  Problems.  5  hours.  Spring  Quar- 
ter. Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit:  two  courses  in  philosophy.  8:30. 
Mr.   Wrighton. 

A  series  of  discussions  in  which  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics  are  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  modern  life.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  do 
reflective  thinking  on  moral  questions  vitally  related  to  personal,  community,  national, 
and    international    life. 

402.  Philosophy  of  History.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  11:30.  Mr. 
Honig. 

A  report  on  the  doctrines  concerning  the  destination  of  mankind,  based  on  and  criticizing 
the    fundamental    ideas,    the    principles,    and    the    method    of    historiography. 

408.  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
9:30.    Mr.  Wrighton. 

The  creation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  place  of   Christ   in   universal   history. 
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409.  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  5  hours.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    11:30.    Mr.  Wrighton. 

A  course  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  ancient  and 
medieval  periods  in  order  to  make  the  student  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  philosophi- 
cal   literature. 

410.  Literature  of  Modern  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.    10:30.    Mr.   Wrighton. 

The  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year  as  intensive  work  is  done  in  the  writings  of 
one  or  more  of  the  philosophers  of  the  period. 

411.  Aesthetics  (Philosophy  of  Art).  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
12:30.    Mr.  Honig. 

An  account  of  the  theories  of  beauty  and  its  realization  by  art,  its  essential  character 
and  value,  the  principles  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  and  judged,  and  its  characteristic 
relation   to   and    its    effect   upon    the   human    mind. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SURVEYS 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Physical  Science 
Division. 

1.  Physical  Science.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  Fall,  8:30,  9:30,  12:30; 
Winter,  8:30,  12:30;  Spring,  12:30.  Room  201,  Physics  Building.  W.  Cam- 
pus. Fall,  9:30,  11:30;  Winter  11:30.  Room  21  Smith  Building.  Physics 
Staff. 

A  survey,  the  objectives  of  which  are:  (1)  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
most  fundamental  facts,  laws,  theories,  and  hypotheses  of  physics  and  astronomy  and 
the  main  practical  applications  of  these  sciences  in  our  daily  lives;  (2)  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  scientific  method  and  how  physical  science  has 
modified   man's   way   of  thinking   and   manner   of   living. 

2.  Physical  Science.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. Terrell  Hall.  W.  Campus.  Spring  Quarter.  Smith  Building.  Chemis- 
try and  Geology  Staffs. 

A  brief  survey  of  some  fundamentals  and  applications  of  the  sciences  of  Chemistry 
and    Geology. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Head:    Dixon.    Staff:    Duncan,  Hendren,  Henry,  Snyder. 

20.  Physics  Survey.  5  hours.  Fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Fall,  11:30,  2:40; 
Winter,  2:40;  Spring,  8:30,  11:30,  2:40.  201  Physics  Bldg.  W.  Campus: 
Winter,  2:40;  Spring,  2:40.  21  Smith  Building.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Physical  Science  1.    The  Staff. 

An  elementary  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics,  with  a  study  of  some  of  the 
simpler  applications  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  devoted  to  measurements 
designed   to   give  an   introduction    in   laboratory   methods. 

26.  General  Physics — Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  6  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Physical  Science  1.  Fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Fall,  9:30;  Winter,  9:30. 
203  Physics  Building.    The  Staff. 

A  college  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  heat, 
light  and  sound.  It  will  consist  of  four  recitation  and  two  double  laboratory  periods 
per  week.     .Physical   Science   1  students  should  take  this  course  instead  of   Physics  28. 

27.  General  Physics — Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  20 
or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Fall,  11:30.  203  Physics 
Building.    Mr.  Dixon. 

A  college  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics. 
It    will    consist   of    4    recitations    and    one    double    laboratory    period   per    week. 

28.  General  Physics — Heat,  Sound  and  Light.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  20  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Winter, 
11:30.    203  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Dixon. 

A  college  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  heat, 
sound,  and  light.  It  will  consist  of  four  recitations  and  one  double  laboratory  period  per 
week.      Physical    Science   1    students   should   take   Physics    26    rather   than    this   course. 

329.  General  Physics — Electricity  and  Modern  Physics.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  20  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  N.  Cam- 
pus. Winter,  2:40;  Spring,  11:30,  2:40.  203  Physics  Building.  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Hendren,  Henry  and  Snyder. 
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A  college  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity 
and  the  newest  developments  in  the  general  field  of  physics.  It  will  consist  of  four 
recitations    and   one   double   laboratory   period. 

331.  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  3  and  Physics 
25  or  27.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Spring,  2:40.  108  Physics 
Building.    Mr.  Henry. 

An  intermediate  course  in  technical  mechanics  for  those  who  desire  a  thorough  quantita- 
tive  foundation.      Four   recitations   and   one   laboratory   period. 

332.  Experimental  Electricity.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  26  or 
329.    Fee  $2.50.    N.  Campus.    Fall,  2:40.    104  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Dixon. 

A  course  of  intermediate  grade  in  electricity,  electrical  measurements,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves   (radio).    Three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

333.  Sound  and  Light.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  26  or  28.  Fee 
$2.50.    N.  Campus.    Winter,  9:30.    107  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Snyder. 

An  intermediate  course  stressing  experimental  work  on  reflection,  refraction,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light,  with  some  experiments  on  wave  motion. 
It  includes  an  introduction  to  the  quantum  theory  of  light  and  some  experiments  on 
spectroscopy.    No   calculus  is  required.     Three   recitations  and  two   laboratory  periods. 

334.  Heat  and  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  25,  26,  or  28.  N.  Campus.  Fall,  9:30.  107  Physics  Building.  Mr. 
Snyder. 

An  intermediate  course  in  heat  and  kinetic  theory,  with  emphasis  on  quantitative  ex- 
periments of  the  well-known  heat  relations,  such  as  specific  heat,  heat  of  combustion, 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  thermal  conductivity.  Four  recitations  and  one  labora- 
tory  period. 

370.  Principles  of  Photography.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physical 
Science  1,  Physics  20  or  its  equivalent.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $5.00.  N. 
Campus.  Spring,  9:30.  107  Physics  Building.  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Kemp- 
ton. 

An  elementary  approach  to  the  problems  of  cameras,  exposures,  developing,  contact 
printing,  enlargements,  and  some  introduction  to  color  photography ;  also  a  study  of  the 
photographic  requirements  of  newspapers  and  magazinee.  Two  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  periods.  (Recitations  given  by  the  School  of  Journalism,  laboratory  work 
given  by  the  Physics  Department.) 

391.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  20  or  its 
equivalent.  Fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Spring,  10:30.  104  Physics  Building. 
Mr.  Dixon. 

The  laboratory  and  observing  work  of  this  course  includes  a  series  of  star  maps,  ob- 
servations with  a  three-inch  equatorial  telescope,  and  measurements  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude with  a  sextant.    Four  recitation  and  one  double  laboratory  or  observing  period. 

404.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics  331  and 
Mathematics  355.  N.  Campus.  Offered  any  quarter  upon  request  of  three 
qualified  students.    104  Physics  Building.   Mr.  Hendren. 

The  material  presented  includes  advanced  fundamental  concepts,  rectilinear  motion  of  a 
particle,  curvilinear  motion  in  a  plane,  particle  dynamics  from  the  point  of  view  of 
energy,  statics  of  a  particle,  statics  of  a  rigid  body,  and  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  importance  of  mechanical  principles 
in  their  application  to  all  the  fields  of  physics. 

405.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  404.  N. 
Campus.  Offered  any  quarter  upon  the  request  of  three  qualified  students. 
104  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Hendren. 

Constrained  motion,  oscillations,  motion  of  aggregates  of  particles,  deformable  bodies, 
and    wave    motion,    and    the    mechanics    of    fluids. 

471.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  5  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  332  and  Mathematics  3.  Fee  $2:50.  N.  Campus.  Winter,  12:30. 
104  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Dixon. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  in  its  theoretical  and  experimental  aspects.  Four  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

472.  Atomic  Structure.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics  471  and  Math- 
ematics 355  as  a  parallel  course  if  not  previously  taken.  Fee  $2.50.  N. 
Campus.    Spring,  12:30.    104  Physics  Building.    Mr.  Dixon. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  structure  of  atoms  as  it  has 
been  inferred  from  a  study  of  experimental  data  on  natural  radioactivity,  induced  radio- 
activity, electromagnetic  radiations,  and  ionization.  Four  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period. 
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481.  Advanced  Light.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics  333  and  Mathe- 
matics 355.  Fee  $2.50.  N.  Campus.  Spring,  8:30.  104  Physics  Building. 
Mr.  Snyder. 

This  is  an  advanced  development  of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  with  an  introduction  to 
the  Old  Quantum  Theory  and  the  New  Wave  Mechanics  as  applied  to  spectral  analysis. 
The  main  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  spectroscopy  studying  the  experimental  ar.^ 
theoretical  results  in  this  field.     Project  work  in  experimental  spectroscopy  is  included. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Head:    Pound.    Staff:    Hughes,  McPherson,  Saye. 

1.  American  Government.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  Campus.  Administration  Building.  Fall,  10:30  and  12:30;  Winter,  11:30 
and  12:30;  Spring,  9:30  and  12:30.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters,  W.  Campus. 
Pound  Auditorium,  10:30.    Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Saye,  Mr.  Hughes. 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  essential  facts  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  Not  a  prerequisite,  but  students  wishing  to  take  advanced 
courses  in  political  science  are  advised  to  elect  this  course.  A  satisfactory  grade  will 
exempt  any  student  from  the  requirement  of  passing  an  examination  on  the  Constitution 
of   the  United   States   and  the   Constitution   of   Georgia  before  graduation. 

368.  County  and  Municipal  Government.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Administration  Building.    11:30.    Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of  county  and 
municipal   government   in   the  United   States   and  particularly   in   Georgia. 

385.  Political  Philosophies  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Early  Mod- 
ern Times.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Administration  Building. 
8:30.   Mr.  Saye. 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  relative  to  the  state  and  government 
in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern  times.  Attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the 
political  thought  of  a  selected  group  of  eminent  philosophers,  including  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  Egidius  Romanus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and   Rousseau. 

386.  Political  Philosophies  of  Recent  Times.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   Administration  Building.    N.  Campus.    8:30.   Mr.  Saye. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  to  Political  Science  385.  Either  of  the  courses  may 
be  taken  separately,  but  since  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growth  of  political  thought, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  the  early  period  first. 

406.  State  Government.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Admin- 
istration Building.    10:30.   Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of  state 
government  in  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Exempts  the  student  from  the  requirement  of  passing  an  examination 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  before  »i-adu»+ion. 

407.  Comparative  Governments.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Administration  Building.    10:30.   Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  organization  of  the  governmental  systems  of 
the  world,   with  especial    reference  to  the  European   governments. 

408.  American  Political  Thought  to  1800.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.   Administration  Building.    9:30.    Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  political  theory  of  the  colonial  period,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  its  early  interpretation.  Political 
Science  408  and  409  form  a  natural  sequence,  though  either  or  both  may  be  elected. 
Where  the  student  takes  the  entire  sequence,  it  is  advisable  to  take  Political  Science 
408  first. 

409.  American  Political  Thought  Since  1800.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.    Administration  Building.    9:30.    Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  slavery,  Civil  War,  Reconstruc- 
tion,   and    the    Contemporary    United    States. 

481.  Principles  of  Political  Organization.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Administration  Building.    11:30.    Mr.  McPherson. 

A  study  of  the  province  of  government,  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
various  forms  of  government,  political  leadership,  bureaucracy,  pressure  groups,  and  other 
problems  of  political   organization. 

482.  American  Government  and  Politics.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Administration  Building.    11:30.    .1//-.  McPherson. 
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An  advanced  course  in  the  forms  of  organization,  functions,  and  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Exempts  the  student  from  the  Constitution  examination 
requirements. 

483.  American  Constitutional  Law.  5  hours.  Spring-  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.  Administration  Building.  8:30.  Mr.  Saye.  Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci. 
1  or  482. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and  practice 
in   the  United   States  through   decisions   and  opinions   of   the   Supreme  Court. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Head:    Edwards.    Staff:    Young,  Zeigler. 

All  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are  in  the  Biological  Science 
Division  except  Psychology  1  and  Psychology  373,  which  are  in  the  Social 
Science  Division.  Psychology  1  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
Psychology. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs 
Hall.  Room  9.  11:30.  Mr.  Edwards.  Fall  Quarter  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall. 
Room  9.  12:30.  Miss  Zeigler.  Fall  Quarter.  S.  Campus.  Dawson  Hall. 
Room  213.  10:30.  Miss  Young.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall. 
Room  9.  9:30.  Miss  Zeigler.  Winter  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  Pound.  Room 
11.  2:40.  Miss  Zeigler.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  9. 
8:30,  11:30.    Miss  Zeigler. 

A  beginning  course  in  Psychology,  given  without  laboratory  experiments.  It  includes 
the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  and  indicates  something  of  the  various 
problems  and  fields  of  psychology,  its  relation  to  other  fields,  and  some  of  the  more 
important    applications    of    psychology. 

322.  Experimental  Psychology.  5  hours.  Three  periods  per  week  for 
discussion,  demonstration,  and  lecture,  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Fee  $2.50.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  2.  8:30.  (Lab. 
Tue.  and  Thu.  8:30-9:30.)  Miss  Young.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Meigs  Hall.  Room  2.  2:40.  (Lab.  Mon.  and  Wed.  2:40-3:40.)  Miss  Young. 
Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  2.  8:30.  (Lab.  Mon.  and 
Wed.  8:30-9:30.)    Miss  Young. 

Typical  and  fundamental  experiments  in  psychology  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  and  to  offer  training 
in    scientific    thinking. 

323.  Abnormal  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  9.  12:30.  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Miss  Young.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  9. 
10:30.    Miss  Young. 

The  study  of  abnormal  manifestations  and  problems  of  mental  disease,  together  with 
some  of  the  methods  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations.  The  course  deals 
with  problems  of  normality,  variability,  individual  differences,  and  human  adjustments. 
It  is  planned  especially  for  students  who  are  going  into  social,  educational,  clinical, 
and  remedial  work,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  mental  hygiene  in  all  phases  of  the  course. 

358.  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Meigs  Hall,  Room  9.    9:30.    Mr.  Edwards. 

A  course  in  mental  hygiene;  application  to  personal  adjustments,  solutions  of  conflicts, 
fears,    personality    difficulties  ;    development    of    character    and    personality. 

371.  Applied  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Meigs  Hall.    Room  9.    9:30.    Miss  Zeigler. 

The  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  social,  professional,  industrial,  and 
educational    fields. 

372.  Psychological  Problems.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Meigs  Hall.    Room  9.    2:40.    Miss  Zeigler. 

This  course  provides  for  a  systematic  treatment,  largely  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  of  some  problem  or  problems  of  psychology,  such  as  types  of  psychology,  character 
and  personality,  intelligence,  instinct,  habit,  sleep  and  dreams,  hypnotism,  human  variability. 

373.  Social  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Meigs  Hall.    Room  9.    12:30.    Miss  Zeigler. 

The  social  aspects  of  psychology ;  problems  of  social  stimulation,  organization,  tradition, 
custom,  motive,  suggestion,  attitude,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to  group  action  and  social 
improvement. 
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374.  Genetic  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Meigs  Hall.    Room  9.    11:30.    Miss  Zeigler. 

The  evolution  of  structure  and  behavior ;  the  problems  of  childhood,  maturity  and 
senescence   as    integral    parts    of   the   life   cycle    are   given    careful   study. 

400.  Systematic  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one 
course  of  psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course; 
for  part  of  major,  four  courses  of  psychology.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Meigs  Hall.    Room  3.    10:30.    Mr.  Edwards. 

An  advanced  course  in  systematic  and  experimental  psychology  intended  as  a  detailed 
study  in  theoretical  discussions  and  investigations  of  special  topics.  Critical  study  of 
one    systematic    treatise    and    experimental    work    on    special    topics. 

401.  Systematic  Psychology  (Continued).  5  hours.  Continuation  of 
Psychology  400.    Not  given  1941-42. 

410.  Special  Problems.  5  hours.  1  hour  discussion,  8  hours  lab.  Fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one  course  of  psychology,  and  evidence  of 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course;  for  part  of  major,  four  courses  of 
psychology.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Room  3.  8:30  and 
9:30.   Mr.  Edwards. 

Critical  study  of  special  problems  in  psychology,  both  experimental  and  theoretical,  such 
as  types  of  psychology,  association  and  memory,  attention  and  feeling,  behavior  and 
psychological  examining  and  diagnosis.  A  special  topic  or  experiment  will  be  assigned 
each  student  for  careful  investigation. 

411.  Special  Problems  (Continued).  5  hours.  Continuation  of  Psychol- 
ogy 410.    Not  given  1941-42. 

412.  Clinical  Problems.  5  hours.  1  hour  discussion,  8  hours  lab.  and 
clinical  work.  Fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one  course  of  psychol- 
ogy and  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course;  for  part  of  major, 
four  courses  of  psychology.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall. 
Rooms  2  and  7.    8:30  and  9:30.    Mr.  Edwards  and  Miss  Young. 

Clinical  studies  of  cases,  including  the  use  of  experimental  methods,  clinical  diagnosis 
and  special  tests  with  critical  study  of  a  problem  or  of  problems  specially  selected  for 
each  student. 

413.  Clinical  Problems  (Continued).  5  hours.  Continuation  of  Psy- 
chology 412.    Not  given  1941-42. 

461.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  5  hours.  1  hour  discussion 
and  8  hours  laboratory  and  clinical  work.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and 
22.  Fee  $2.50.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Meigs  Hall.  Rooms  2  and  7. 
8:30  and  9:30.   Mr.  Edwards. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  experimental  technique  and  methods  of  experimental  work. 
Specially  adapted  for  the  student  who  desires  to  learn  scientific  method  and  for  the 
student    who    is    going    on    in    psychology. 

462.  Clinical  Psychology.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and 
323.   Fee  $2.50.   Not  given  1941-42. 

Deals  with  problems  of  the  normal,  abnormal,  maladjustments,  delinquency,  mental 
disease,  methods  of  clinical  examination,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  The  course 
will  be  related  especially   to  thp  work   of  the   University   of   Georgia   Clinic. 

463.  Clinical  Psychology.  5  hours.  2  or  3  hours  advanced  discussions 
and  4  or  5  hours  of  clinical  examining  and  case  work.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 1,  323,  and  preferably  462.    Not  given  in  1941-42. 

A  continuation  of  Psychology  462. 

490.  Development  of  the  Young  Child.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  periods 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  the  Nursery  School.  Fall  and  Spring 
Quarters.    S.  Campus.    Dawson  Hall.    Room  213.    12:30.    Miss   Young. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool 
child,  the  environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  the  young  child,  studied 
with  emphasis  upon  techniques  of  guidance.  Planned  to  meet  requirements  for  teachers 
of   home  economics   in   high   schools  ;   desirable   also   for   teachers   of   elementary   grades. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Head:    Chance.    Staff:     Beck,  Brumby,  Cohn,  Hall,  Strahan,  Strozier, 
Thaxton,  Woodbridge. 

(All  classes  in  Romance  Languages  will  meet  in  the  Language  Building 
on  North  Campus,  or  Pound,  on  West  Campus.) 
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FRENCH 

101.  Elementary  French.  5  hours.  No  prerequisite.  Credited  only  as 
first  half  of  a  double  course.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Cam- 
puses. Members  of  Staff. 

Elementary  grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,  reading  and  translation.     See  French   102. 

102.  Elementary  French.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  101  or  its 
equivalent.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Members 
of  Staff. 

Grammar  and  composition,  conversation,  reading,  and  translation.  (French  101-102  form 
a  double  course.     Students  offering  two  units  in  French  for  entrance  will  enter  French  103.) 

103.  Intermediate  French.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  101-102  or 
two  entrance  units  in  French.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and 
W.  Campuses.    Members  of  Staff. 

intermediate  grammar,  reading  of  about  400  pages  from  standard  authors.  A  study  of 
grammatical    difficulties    and    idioms. 

104.  French  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: French  103  or  its  equivalent.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N. 
and  W.  Campuses.    Members  of  Staff. 

Reading  of  about  600  pages  from  standard  authors.  Advanced  grammar.  Oral  and 
written   composition.      Conversation. 

Note:  Part  of  collateral  reading  may  be  selected  from  the  field  of  the 
student's  major  interest. 

305.  Introductory  Survey  of  French  Literature.  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: French  104  or  its  equivalent.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W. 
Campuses.    Members  of  Staff. 

Representative  readings  from  the  masters  of  French  Literature  from  the  Twelfth 
through  the  Nineteenth  centuries. 

357.  French  Phonetics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  305.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Thaxton  and  Mr.  Strozier. 

The  organs  of  speech,  the  differences  in  production  of  French  and  English  speech  sounds, 
and  the  various  speech  phenomena,  such  as  assimilation,  linking,  and  the  length  of  vowal 
sounds.      Practice    in   phonetic    transcription    and   pronunciation. 

358.  Historical  French  Grammar  and  the  Study  of  French  Words 
of  Romance  Origin.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  French  305.  Spring  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Chance  and  Mr.  Thaxton. 

(Students  desiring  graduate  credit  in  any  of  the  following  courses  must  offer  as  a 
prerequisite  French  305  and  one  additional  advanced  course  unless  other  specific  pre- 
requisites  are  listed.) 

460.  Survey  of  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  French  305.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Thaxton. 

Selections  will  be  read  from  the  best  writers  of  the  Golden  Age,  with  special  emphasis 
on   the  selected  plays   of   Corneille,   Moliere,   and  Racine. 

461.  Survey  of  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  French  305.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Chance  and 
Miss  Hall. 

Selections  will  be  read  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  Lesage,  Buffon, 
Diderot,   Prevost,    Bernardin   de   Saint   Pierre,   and   Andre   Chenier. 

462.  Survey  of  French  Literature  From  Middle  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury to  the  Present  Time.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  305.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Chance,  Miss  Hall,  Mr.  Strozier. 

A  study  of  the  tendencies  of  the  period.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Realism 
and    Naturalism. 

400-401.  The  Novel  in  France  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  305  and  at  least  two  advanced 
courses.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Chance. 

402.  Moliere  and  His  Theater.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  305. 
N.  Campus.     Mr.  Thaxton. 

403.  Corneille  and  Racine:  Classical  Tragedy.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: French  305  and  one  other  advanced  course.  N.  Campus.  (Not 
offered  in  1941-42.) 

405.    The  Novel  in  France  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
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Century.    5  hours.    Prerequisite:    French  305  and  at  least  one  advanced 
course.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Strozier. 

406.  Introduction  to  Old  French.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French  305 
and  two  years  of  Latin.     N.  Campus.    Mr.  Thaxton. 

A  study  of  Phonology  and  Morphology,  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

407.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:   French  305  and  406.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Thaxton. 

408.  The  Prose  Writers  of  the  16th  Century.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
French  305.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Thaxton. 

409.  The  Poets  of  the  16th  Century.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French 
305.     N.   Campus.     Mr.   Thaxton. 

410.  French  Drama  of  the  19th  Century.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
French  305.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Thaxton,  Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  Beck. 

411.  Romantic  Movement  in  France.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  French 
305.     N.  Campus.     Miss  Brumy  and  Mr.  Strozier. 

412.  French  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  20th  Century.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  French  305  and  one  other  advanced  course.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Thaxton  and  Miss  Hall.      (Not  offered  in  1941-42.) 

456.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: French  305.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Chance,  Miss  Brumby  and  Miss 
Strahan. 

Comprehensive  review ;  suggested  for  teachers  of  French ;  may  be  credited  as  Educa- 
tion   456. 

800.  Thesis:  An  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Literary  History 
Followed  by  the  Preparation  of  the  Thesis.    N.  Campus.    Staff. 

ITALIAN 

301.  Elementary  Italian.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Cohn. 

Elementary  grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,    and  reading. 

302.  Elementary  Italian.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Italian  301.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    Mr.  Cohn. 

Intermediate    grammar,    composition,    conversation,    reading,    and    translation. 

303.  Review  of  Italian  Grammar.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Italian  301 
and  302.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Cohn. 

Advanced  grammar  and  idioms,  composition,  conversation,  translation,  and  reading  from 
standard   authors. 

SPANISH 

101.  Elementary  Spanish.  5  hours.  Credited  only  as  first  half  of  a 
double  course.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Members 
of  Staff. 

Elementary    grammar,    pronunciation,    dictation,    and    reading.      See    Spanish    102. 

102.  Elementary  Spanish  Continued.  5  hours.  Spanish  101  and  102 
form  double  course.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  or  its  equivalent.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters.   Members  of  Staff.    N.  and  W.  Campuses. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  reading  and  translation.  (Students  offering  two 
units    in    Spanish    for    entrance   will    enter   Spanish    103.) 

103.  Intermediate  Spanish.  5  hours.-  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and 
102  or  two  entrance  units  in  Spanish.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and 
W.  Campuses.     Members  of  Staff. 

Reading  of  about  400  pages  from  standard  authors.  A  study  of  grammatical  difficulties. 
and   idioms,    drill   on    radical   and   orthographical   changing   verbs   and    irregular    verbs. 

104.  Spanish  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.     5  hours.     Pre- 
requisite:    Spanish    103    or   its    equivalent.     Winter    Quarter.     N.    and    \Y 
Campuses.     Moubcrs  of  Staff. 

Reading  of  about  600  pages  from  standard  authors.  Advanced  grammar.  Oral  and 
written    composition.      Conversation. 

Note:  Part  of  collateral  reading  may  be  selected  from  the  Field  of  the  students' 
major    interest. 


/ 
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305.  Introductory  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  104.  Spring-  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Chance,  Mr. 
Thaxton,  Miss  Strahan  and  Miss  Hall. 

Introduction    to    the    literature    of    Spain    and    Spanish    America. 

420.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  305 
and  one  other  advanced  course.    Spring  quarter.    N.  Campus.   Miss  Strahan. 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  the  modern  Spanish  novel,  with  the  reading  of  representative 
novels  by  Valera,  Pereda,  Alarcon,  Perez  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan,  Palacio  Valdes,  Blasco 
lbanez    and    others. 

426.  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  305.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Chance,  Miss 
Strahan  and  Mr.  Thaxton. 

PORTUGUESE 

101.  Elementary  Portuguese.  5  hours.  No  prerequisite.  Credited 
only  as  first  half  of  a  double  course.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Woodbridge. 

Elementary   grammar,    pronunciation,    dictation,   and   reading.      (See   Portuguese    102.) 

102.  Elementary  Portuguese.  5  hours.  Portuguese  101-102  form  dou- 
ble course.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  or  its  equivalent.  Spring  Quarter. 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.    Woodbridge. 

Intermediate    grammar    and    composition,    conversation,    reading,    and    translation. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SURVEYS 

/Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Social  Science 
Division. 

la-b-c.  Social  Science  Survey.  9  hours.  (Three  hours  per  quarter.) 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.   N.  and  W.  Campuses. 

A  brief  study  of  the  historical,  political,  economic  and  social  factors  molding  modern 
civilization.  Taught  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Departments  of  Economics,  History, 
and   Sociology. 

4.  Contemporary  Georgia.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.,  S.  and  W.  Campuses.  Taught  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

A  discussion  and  analysis  of  certain  phases  of  Georgia's  population,  its  characteristics 
and  trends  ;  its  relative  standing  in  various  statistical  measures  of  economic  and  social 
well-being ;  its  natural  resources  and  economic  accomplishments  from  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture,   industry,   and   commerce;   and   its  governmental   organization   and   problems. 

SOCIOLOGY* 

Head:  Williams.    Staff:   Coutu,  Fink,  Fleming,  Gittler,  Hutchinson, 

Meadows. 

5.  Introductory  Sociology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm. 
Bldg.  Room  312.  10:30.  Mr.  Coutu.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm. 
Bldg.  Room  312.  9:30.  Mr.  Coutu.  Winter  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  10:30. 
Mr.  Fleming. 

The  study  of  organized  social  life  in  terms  of  interaction  of  heredity,  physical  environ- 
ment, the  group  and  culture.  Emphasis  on  fundamental  sociological  concepts,  methods, 
and    data. 

200.  Principles  of  Sociology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Adm.  Bldg.  Room  309.  9:30.  Mr.  Fleming.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Adm.  Bldg.  Room  309.  8:30.  Mr.  Fleming.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Adm.  Bldg.  Room  309.  10:30.  Mr.  Fleming.  Fall  Quarter.  W.  Campus. 
2:4Q.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Spring  Quarter.  S.  Campus.  10:30.  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  to  the  student  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  of 
sociology,  an  understanding  of  the  important  concepts  in  the  field,  and  an  acquaintance 
with    the    techniques    of    study    in    sociology. 


*  Students  electing  courses  in  sociology  that  are  numbered  under  400,  and  who  are 
neither  majoring  nor  minoring  in  sociology,  are  not  required  to  have  prequisites  other 
than  "those  called  for  in  their  respective  departments.  It  is  suggested  that  all  students 
majoring   in  sociology  take  the  elementary  course  in  psychology. 
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315.  The  Field  of  Social  Work.  Prerequisites:  Major  in  Economics, 
Psychology,  or  Sociology.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lustrat 
House.     8:30.     Mr.  Fink. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  various  aspects  of  present  day  work.  Considers  family 
and  children's  services,  behavior  clinics  and  case  work  approach  to  social  problems,  the 
courts,  probation  and  parole,  medical  social  services,  group  work,  community  organization, 
public  assistance,  and  social  security.    Class  discussions  and  collateral  reading. 

327.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
5  or  Sociology  200.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lustrat  House. 
9:30.  Mr.  Fink.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  9:30.  Mr. 
Fleming. 

The  objective  study  of  the  cultures  of  preliterate  peoples.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  relevance  of  early  cultures  to  contemporary  civilization  ;  particularly  with  reference 
to    cultural    origins    and    processes    and    social    institutions. 

356.  Elementary  Social  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or 
Sociology  200.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room 
311.     10:30.     Mr.  Gittler. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  statistical  techniques  and  their 
application  to  sociological  data. 

360.  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or 
Sociology  200.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room 
309.  8:30.  Mr.  Meadows.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room 
307.    9:30.    Mr.  Meadows. 

A  study  of  both  general  and  special  problems  of  our  times.  The  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  the  social  and  cultural  setting  in  which  they  occur.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
people  and  their  behavior  with  the  view  that  new  and  clearer  meanings  may  be  given  to 
the  concepts   of  Americanism  and  Democracy. 

381.  Criminology.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or  Sociology  200.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Lustrat  House.     8:30.     Mr.  Fink. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  criminal  behavior  and  treatment  of  the  same.  Attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  criminal  behavior  in  contemporary  society,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the  demands  made  upon  him.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  treatment  of  the  offender  by  means  of  probation,  imprisonment  and  parole. 

391.  Social  Evaluations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or  Sociology  200. 
5  hours.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Gittler.     Not  offered  in  1941-42. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sociological  aspects  of  standards 
of  value.  It  deals  with  the  social  origins  of  ethical  norms  and  the  development  of  new 
standards   of  value. 

408.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  5 
or  Sociology  200,  and  one  additional  sociology  course  numbered  (200-599), 
or  their  equivalents.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg. 
Room  311.    9:30.    Mr.  Gittler. 

This  is  a  more  advanced  course  than  Sociology  5  or  200,  and  may  profitably  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  credit  in  either  one  of  these  courses.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
conceptual   framework    of    the   science   of   sociology    is    made. 

409.  Social  Change.  Prerequisites:  Sociology  5  or  Sociology  200  or 
Sociology  408,  and  one  additional  Sociology  course  numbered  (200-599), 
or  their  equivalents.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg. 
Room  311.     9:30.     Mr.  Gittler. 

The  nature  and  theories  of  social  change ;  causes  and  types  of  social  change ;  resistances 
to  social  change ;  the  cultural  lag  theory  ;  the  adjustments  of  society  to  inventions  ;  methods 
of  studying  the  social  effects  of  invention. 

411.  Social  Disorganization.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology 
409.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  312. 
9:30.     Mr.  Coutu. 

Concepts  and  indices  of  personal,  family,  and  community  disorganization — an  analysis  of 
pathological  social  behavior — crime,  mobility,  unemployment,  social  misfits,  family  tension, 
divorces,    ecological   aspects   of    disorganization,    etc. 

420.  Methods  of  Sociological  Research.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for 
Sociology  409.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  X.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room 
311.     10:30.     Mr.  Gittler. 

A  critical  analysis  of  historical  research,  field  observation,  mapping,  interviewing, 
evaluation  of  human  documents,  and  case  studies  as  used  in  sociology ;  the  relation  of 
these   methods   to   statistical    procedure. 

427.    Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.    Prerequisites:  Same  as  for 
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Sociology  409.    5  hours.    Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Adm.  Bldg.    Room 
311.     11:30.  Mr.  Coutu. 

Foundations  and  development  of  personality — mechanisms  of  integration  and  adjustment — 
roles  of  culture,  groups  and  language — concepts  of  self — types  and  theories  of  personality — 
divergent  personalities,  etc.  (Psychology  358  or  373  is  recommended  as  preparation  for  this 
course.) 

431.  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology.  Prerequisites:  Same  as 
for  Sociology  409.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg. 
Room  312.     8:30.     Mr.  Williams. 

This  course  stresses  the  fundamental  differences  betewen  rural  and  urban  societies  and 
the  inter-relationships  between  these  two  large  groups  of  people.  How  personalities  growing 
up  in  the  different  environments  are  affected,  and  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  because 
of  the  differences  and  conflicts  between  rural  and  urban  interests.  An  intensive  study  of 
these  two  types  of  culture. 

435.  Community  Organization.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology 
409.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  312. 
8:30.     Mr.  Meadows. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organization.  Contemporary  trends  in 
community   organization   and   planning. 

433.  Population  Problems.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409. 
5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  311.  11:30. 
Mr.  Coutu. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth — population  pressure — migration — composition — 
differential  fertility — theories  of  quality  and  optimum  populations — economic  and  social 
aspects  of  our  declining  population,  etc.  (Economics  5  or  55,  and  Zoology  370  are  recom- 
mended as  preparation   for  this  course.) 

434.  Social  Control.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409.  5 
hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lustrat  House.  8:30.  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  different  types  of  social  control  and  of  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found.  How  society  operates  to  achieve  control  of  individuals  and 
groups.    The  approach  to  this  problem  is  fundamentally  inductive  and  realistic. 

443.  Social  Mobility.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409.  5 
hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  311.  8:30. 
Mr.  Williams. 

A  study  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  movements  of  people.  Includes  treatment  of  occupa- 
tional, inter-generational,  and  social  group  mobility ;  as  well  as  migration,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  groups  of  people.  How  social  groups  are  formed  and 
how  individuals  and  groups  react  to  status  and  position  in  society.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  mobility  of  occupational  groups. 

450.  Statistical  Methods  in  Social  Research.  Prerequisites:  Sociology 
356  and  one  additional  Sociology  course  numbered  (200-599),  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg. 
Room  311.     9:30.     Mr.  Gittler. 

Application    of  statistical   methods   to  social   research   problems. 

461.  The  Family.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Adm.  Bldg.     Room  311.     10:30.     Mr.  Coutu. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles  utilizing  data  from  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
individual  and  social  psychology,   history,   sociology,  economics  and  psychiatry. 

470.  Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration.  Prerequisites: 
Major  in  Economics,  Psychology,  or  Sociology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.     Lustrat  House.     8:30.    Mr.  Fink. 

A  course  that  traces  the  historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  considers 
their  administration.  Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which  present  day 
public  welfare  departments  deal,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  administration  at  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels.  Public  administration  as  applied  to  welfare  services  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  administration  in  other  fields.    Discussion  and  readings. 

521.  The  Social  Process.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409.  5 
hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lustrat  House.  11:30.  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  human  society  as  a  process  that  is  in  part  blindly  and  in  part 
intelligently  directed.  The  social  process  as  a  blind  mechanical  process  and  as  a  more  or 
less  intelligent  self-conscious  process.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  techniques  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  each  phase  of  social  process  may  be  arrived  at. 

522.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory  From  Plato  to  Comte. 
Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.     Lustrat  House.     10:30.     Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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523.  The  Sociological  Theories  of  Comte  and  Spencer  and  Their 
Influence  on  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Prerequisites:  Same 
as  for  Sociology  409.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Lustrat 
House.     10:30.     Mr.  Hutchinson. 

525.  Modern  European  Sociology.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Soci- 
ology 409.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room 
311.     11:30.     Mr.  Gittler. 

Studies  of  20th  century  British,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Scandinavian  sociologists, 
including  Hobhouse,  Durkheim,   Simmel,    Tonnies,  Max   Weber,   Pareto,    and  others. 

526.  American  Sociology.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Sociology  409. 
5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  311.  8:30. 
Mr.  Williams. 

This  course  presents  a  complete  coverage  of  the  origin  and  development  of  sociology  in 
the  United  States,  from  Ward  down  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
Founders  and  their  contributions.  Various  "Schools  of  Thought"  in  sociology,  the  major 
approaches  to  the  subject,  and  recent  trends  in  the  field  will  be  studied  and  analyzed. 

800.  Sociology  Research  Seminar.  3  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.    N.  Campus.   Members  of  Sociology  Staff. 

This  seminar  offers  opportunity  for  students  taking  graduate  work  as  majors  in  sociology 
to  do  special  research  and  study  in  the  field  under  direction  of  staff  members  in  the  depart- 
ment. Individual  staff  members  will  be  assigned  to  different  students,  but  in  no  case  may 
a  student  receive  credit  for  more  than  one  quarter  of  work,  although  the  problems  under 
study  may  cover  a  longer  period.    (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

SOCIAL  WORK 
Head:  Fink. 

Students  who  present  themselves  for  professional  training  in  social  work 
should  have  had  a  broad  cultural  background  in  their  undergraduate 
experience.  Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the  fundamental  relation  of  the 
social  sciences  to  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society  it  is  expected  that 
the  prospective  worker  will  have  grounded  himself  in  courses  in  economics, 
political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

(All  courses  in  Social  Work  are  taught  on  North  Campus  in  the  Lustrat 
House.) 

800.  Field  of  Social  Work.  3  hours.  Summer  Quarter.  Mr.  Fink. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Sociology  315. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  various  aspects  of  present  day  social  work.  Considers 
family  and  children's  services,  behavior  clinics  and  case  work  approach  to  school  problems, 
the  courts,  probation  and  parole,  medical  social  services,  group  work,  public  assistance  and 
social  security.     Class  discussions  and  collateral  reading. 

801.  The  Administration  of  Public  Assistance.  3  hours.  Summer 
Quarter. 

A  study  of  the  basic  legal  provisions  for  the  administration  of  public  assistance ;  the 
development  of  policies  of  county  administration,  concentrating  particularly  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  the  worker-client,   worker-board  relationships. 

804.  Public  Welfare  Administration.  3  hours.  Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Fink. 

A  comprehensive  course  tracing  the  historical  background  of  relief  and  assistance ; 
includes  the  study  of  the  problems  of  organization  and  administration,  an  analysis  of  the 
fundamentals  of  social  planning,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  roles  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies.    Materials  will  be  based  on  field  experience,  collateral  reading  and  class  discussion. 

805.  Social  Case  Work  I.   3  hours.    Summer  Quarter.   Mr.  Fink. 

Discussion  of  principles  underlying  social  case  work  ;  presentation  of  case  material  based 
on  field  experience  ;  supplemental  material  aimed  to  familiarize  the  case  worker  with  the  field 
of  social  work. 

806.  Field  Work  I,    5  hours.     Special  fee  $5.00.     Summer  Quarter. 

This  course,  which  must  accompany  805,  consists  of  a  minimum  of  15  clock  hours  of  field 
work  in  a  recognized  social  agency  and  regular  conferences  with  an  experienced  supervisor 
of  field  work. 

807.  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Aspects  of  Budgeting.  3  hours. 
Summer  Quarter.     Mrs.  Harrold. 

A  study  of  the  most  economical  foods  necessary  for  the  nutritional  requirements  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups.    The  importance  and  value  of  calories,  proteins,   minerals,  and  vitamins 
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to  the  body  are  stressed  and  actual  calculations  are  made  of  requirements  of  individuals. 
These  total  requirements  are  met  by  determining  the  cheapest  food  sources  for  an  actual 
family.    Menus  are  also  planned  based  on  the  foods  selected. 

809.  Medical  Information  for  Social  Workers.  3  hours.  Dr.  Reynolds. 
Offered  upon  demand. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  diseases  which  social  workers  come  into  contact  with  in  the 
lives  of  clients.  The  course  aims  to  equip  the  worker  to  recognize  these  diseases,  to  know 
their  probable  course  and  duration,  to  make  proper  referrals  to  suitable  health  agencies  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  mental  reactions  of  individuals  to  disease.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
prevention  and  a  concerted  community  approach   to  the  control   of   disease. 

810.  Health  Problems  for  Social  Workers.  3  hours.  Summer  Quar- 
ter.    Mr.  Boyd. 

The  various  aspects  of  health  and  disease  that  the  social  worker  encounters  are  given 
especial  consideration.  A  grounding  in  the  knowledge  of  individual  hygiene,  health,  and 
disease  will  be  considered  as  a  step  toward  meeting  the  problems  of  health,  and  disease  in 
clients  and  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  directed  toward  the  essential  elements 
in  an  adequate  health  service  for  the  individual  as   well  as  for  the  community. 

812.  Probation  and  Parole.    3  hours.    Offered  upon  demand.    Mr.  Fink. 

An  examination  of  the  functioning  of  the  juvenile  and  the  adult  criminal  court  and  of 
the  non-institutional  treatment  of  the  offender.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  application 
of  case  work  principles  to  the  practice  of  pre-court  investigation,  probation,  and  parole. 
Class   discussion   based  on   case  material   and   collateral    assignments. 

813.  Mental  Hygiene  Aspects  of  Social  Work.  3  hours.  Offered  upon 
demand. 

The  principles  developed  in  the  the  mental  hygiene  field  will  be  applied  to  the  problems 
which  arise  in  social  case  work  practice.  Attention  will  be  given  to  varied  behavior  reac- 
tions as  these  bear  on  the  adjustments  which  individuals  make  within  the  community. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  pre-institutional  and  post-institutional  arrangements  within  the 
community  as  well  as  on  the  techniques  of  institutional  referrals.  Class  materials  will  be 
drawn    by  the   instructor   from   field   experience.    Discussions   and  readings. 

814.  Child  Welfare.     3  hours.     Offered  upon  demand.     Mr.  Fink. 

Begins  with  an  historical  account  of  the  treatment  accorded  children  and  continues  with 
an  examination  of  current  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  children.  Study  will  be 
made  of  institutional  and  non-institutional  treatment  of  children.  Special  attention  will 
be  placed  upon    present  day  practice   in   child  placing.     Case  material   and  readings. 

821.  Elements  of  Supervision.  3  hours.  Offered  upon  demand.  Mr. 
Fink. 

A  consideration  of  the  essentials  of  the  worker-supervisor  relationship.  Discussion  of 
the  situations  which  confront  the  worker  in  his  work  as  these  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
supervisor.  Problems  of  handling  of  case  load,  use  of  records,  conferences,  criticisms,  and 
evaluation  of  worker  will  be  disscussed.    Case  material  and  readings. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  training  in  social  work  or  have  had 
adequate  supervisory  experience  in  a  social  work  agency.  The  intention  of  the  course  is  to 
begin  to  develop  the  basis  of  supervision  service  for  workers  and  students  in  public  and 
private   agencies. 

835.  Seminar  on  Case  Work  Aspects  of  Administration.  3  hours. 
Offered  upon  demand.     Mr.  Fink. 

Case  work  implications  for  those  in  administrative  positions.  Treats  of  other  than  the 
worker-client  relationship.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  field  supervisors  and  executives  in 
public  and  private  social  service  agencies,  school,  hospital,  and  government  officials  whose 
work  brings  them  into  relationships  involving  staff,  board,  other  agencies,  and  the  com- 
munity.   Discussions   drawn   from   working  experience   of  class  members.    Collateral   readings. 

836.  Seminar  on  Administrative  Problems  in  Government  and  Busi- 
ness.    3  hours.     Offered  upon  demand.     Mr.  Fink. 

A  course  for  the  social  work  administrator  to  make  available  the  experience  of  govern- 
ment and  business  executives  in  the  management  of  their  own  organization.  Some  aspects 
of  administration  to  be  considered  are:  personal  problems,  policy  making,  supervision  and 
delegation  of  authority,  coordination  of  functions,  reports,  budgets,  administrative  costs. 
Class  discussions,  readings,   and   reports. 

SPEECH 

(See   English) 

ZOOLOGY 

Head:  Boyd.    Staff:  Brown,  Byrd,  Lund,  Nuttycombe,  Odum,  Waters. 
1-2.    Human  Biology.     (See  Biological  Science  Surveys.) 
10.    Field  Biology  for  Teachers.     (See  Biological  Science  Surveys.) 
25.    General  Zoology.     5  hours.     Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
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tory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Human  Biology  1-2, 
or  Botany  21-22.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  LeConte  Hall. 
Fall  Quarter.  W.  Campus.  Smith  Building.  Mr.  Nuttycombe  and 
Assistants. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals. 

26.  General  Zoology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  25.  Fall  and 
Winter  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  LeConte  Hall.  Winter  Quarter,  W.  Campus. 
Smith  Building.     Mr.  Brown  and  Assistants. 

This    is  a  survey  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  as  an  elective  a  course  numbered  200- 
399  in  Zoology  unless  he  has  an  average  of  70  or  above  in  all  prerequisite 
courses. 

309.  Human  Physiology.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Zoology  25  and  26.     Winter  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Odum. 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  organ  systems  of  the  human  in  health. 

353.  Animal  Ecology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26. 
Fall  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     LeConte  Hall.     Mr.  Odum. 

This  course  deals  with  methods  of  study  and  identification  of  animals  in  the  field,  biotic 
and  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  animal  communities,  and  the  application  of  eco- 
logical  principles   to    wildlife   conservation    and    management. 

355.  Embryology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites: 
Zoology  25  and  26.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  LeConte  Hall.  Mr. 
Nuttycombe   and  Assistants. 

An  elementary  course  in  embryology  in  which  the  chick  is  used  to  illustrate  the  basic 
principles   of   developmental    anatomy. 

356.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  5  hours.  Two  lec- 
ture and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  25  and  26.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  LeConte 
Hall.     Mr.  Brown  and  Assistants. 

A  comparison  of  the  structure  and  development  of  organ  systems  in  the  different  verte- 
brate  groups. 

357.  Animal  Histology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites: 
Zoology  25  and  26.     Fall  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Waters. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  histological  structure  of  organ  systems  in  representative 
types  of  vertebrate  animals. 

361.  Histological  Technique.  5  hours.  Five  double  laboratory  periods. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Open  to  majors  in  Zoology  only.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.     Mr.  Waters. 

A  course  offering  training  in  the  preparation  of  histological  material,  including  practice 
in   fixing,  sectioning,   staining  and  mounting. 

367.  Human  Anatomy.  5  hours.  Two  recitation*  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and 
26.     Fall  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Brown. 

This  course  is  given   exclusively  for  majors  in  Physical  Education   for  Women. 

370.  Heredity.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  periods.  Prerequisites:  Zoology 
25  and  26.     Spring  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  biological  inheritance  and  their  application  to  man  and  other 
animals. 

372.  Parasitology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.  Fall 
Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Byrd. 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  protozoa  and  worms  parasitic  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

373.  General  Entomology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  1^5  and 
26.     Fall  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Lund. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  biology,  and  classification  of  insects  and  of  their  general 
importance   and  significance  to  man. 
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375.  Forest  Entomology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.    N.   Campus.     Mr.  Lund. 

A  study  of  the  biology,  classification  and  control  of  insect  species  destructive  to  American 
forests. 

376.  Medical  Entomology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and 
26.     Winter  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Lund. 

A  study  of  the  biology,  classification  and  control  of  the  species  of  insects  of  particular 
importance  in  the  cause  or  transmission  of  disease. 

380.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Prerequisites:  Human  Biology 
1-2.     Spring  Quarter.     N.  Campus.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  one  or  more  representative  mammals. 

381.  Ornithology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.  Spring- 
Quarter.     N.  Campus.     LeConte  Hall.    Mr.  Odum. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  birds  emphasizing  the  identification,  classification,  life 
histories  and  economic  importance  of  Georgia  species. 

401.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology 
25,  26  and  353,  or  equivalent.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  LeConte  Hall. 
Mr.  Odum. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy  and  relationships  of  the 
invertebrates   exclusive  of  insects.     Emphasis   is   placed  upon   the  local   fauna. 

402.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Continued.)  5  hours.  Two 
lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  401.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  LeConte  Hall. 
Mr.  Nuttycombe  and  Mr.  Odum. 

A  continuation  of  Zoology  401  in  which  intensive  study  is  limited  to  problems  of  mor- 
phology, taxonomy  and   physiology  of   some  limited  group  of  invertebrates. 

408.  Animal  Physiology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25,  26 
and  one  course  numbered  200-399  in  Zoology.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
LeConte  Hall.     Mr.  Waters. 

This  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  physiology  of  illustrative  groups  of  animals. 

410.    Endocrine  Physiology.     5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 

laboratory  periods.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisites:     Zoology  25,  26 

and   Zoology   355   or   356   or   357   or   408.  Spring   Quarter.     N.   Campus. 
LeConte  Hall.     Mr.   Waters. 

The  general  physiology  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion   and  their  hormones. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Courses  in  law  were  first  offered  at  the  University  in  1843,  and  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia  was  established  in  1859.  The 
Honorable  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  a  distinguished  lawyer  who  later 
became  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  was 
elected  the   first  professor  of  law. 

The  Law  School  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  an  organization  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  approved  the  quality  of  its  work.  The 
School  has  also  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York  so  that  its  graduates  are  eligible  to  take  the  bar  examination 
in   that   State   as   in   other   States. 

STANDARDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  requests  that  attention  be  called  to  the  follow- 
ing standards  adopted  by  the  Association : 

1.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  should  give  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  law 
school  complying  with  the  following  standards: 

a)  It  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  admission  at  least  two  years  of 
study  in  a  college,  or  its  equivalent. 

b)  It  shall  require  its  students  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion if  they  devote  substantially  all  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies, 
and  a  longer  course,  equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours,  if  they 
devote  only  a  part  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies. 

c)  It  shall  provide  an  adequate  library  available  for  the  use  of  the 
students. 

d)  It  shall  have  among  its  teachers  a  sufficient  number  giving  their 
entire  time  to  the  school  to  ensure  actual  personal  acquaintance  and 
influence  with  the  whole  student  body. 

e)  It  shall  not  be  operated  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  the  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  member  of  its  teaching  staff  shall  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  students  or  on  the  fees  received. 

2.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  graduation  from 
a  law  school  should  not  confer  the  right  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
that  every  candidate  should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  by  public 
authority  to  determine  his  fitness. 

3.  The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  is  directed 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  those  law  schools  which  comply 
with  the  above  standards  and  of  those  which  do  not,  and  to  make  such 
publications  available  so  far  as  possible  to  intending  law  students. 

The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as  fully 
complying  with  these  standards. 

PURPOSES  AND  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  Law  School  are  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-American  system  of  common  law  and 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  statutory  laws  with  which  he  must  deal. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the  student  how  to  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  legal  principles  which  he  learns.     Work  is  carried  on  in  Practice 
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Courts  under  conditions  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing 
in  the  Courts  of  the  State.  The  School  also  undertakes  to  shape  the 
interests  and  aims  of  its  students  so  as  to  make  them  respected  and  use- 
ful citizens  and  to  instill  in  them  that  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
regard  for  professional  ethics  which  should  characterize  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

The  School  operates  under  the  case  method  of  instruction  as  the  one  best 
designed  to  enable  the  students  to  master  the  common  law  and  equity  as 
working  systems.  This  method  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  leading 
law  schools  of  the  country  for  many  years.  The  student  studies  actual 
cases,  deducing  from  these  cases  the  principles  of  law  involved.  This 
method  of  instruction  is  preferred  to  others,  because  it  tends  to  develop 
more  readily  in  the  student  the  power  to  analyze  a  legal  problem  and  to 
think   in   legal   terms. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  drafting  of  legal  instruments  by  requiring 
the  student  to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  contracts, 
leases,  deeds,  wills,  charters,  and  other  legal  documents. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases  is  given  in  a 
Practice  Court.  The  work  of  this  Court  is  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  who  sometimes  calls  to  his  assistance  other 
members  of  the  Faculty,  judges,  and  practitioners.  Here  are  taken  up 
matters  relating  to  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  writing  of  briefs,  presentation  of  arguments  to 
the  court  and  jury,  taking  of  cases  from  lower  courts  to  appellate  courts, 
and  other  related  subjects  of  a  practical  nature.  For  the  work  of  this 
court  there  is  a  commodious  and  handsomely  furnished  court  room. 

LAW  CLUBS 

The  student  body  of  the  Law  School  is  organized  into  four  clubs.  Each 
club  is  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class.  Cases  are  assigned  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
for  argument.  The  arguments  are  conducted  before  some  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  or  before  some  professor  or  practicing  attorney  invited  by  the 
club  to  sit  as  judge.  After  the  decision,  legal  principles  involved  in  the 
case  are  discussed.  These  discussions  frequently  give  to  a  student  insight 
into  a  legal  problem  which  he  could  not  get  so  readily  in  any  other  way. 
With  a  regular  schedule  of  cases  in  which  opposing  attorneys  are  members 
of  different  clubs,  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  wholesome  rivalry  has  been 
developed   among  the   clubs. 

LECTURES 

In  order  that  students  may  receive  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  is 
actually  taking  place  in  the  courts  and  of  the  development  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  law,  a  number  of  distinguished  lawyers  and  judges  deliver 
lectures  on  phases  of  the  law  in  which  they  may  be  particularly  interested. 
For  the  1941-1942  session  six  leading  members  of  the  bar  have  accepted 
invitations  to  address  the  student  body.  These  men  come  to  the  Law 
School  because  of  interest  in  legal  education  and  give  their  services  with- 
out compensation. 
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STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  GEORGIA 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

In  1933  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association 
were  amended  so  as  to  render  eligible  for  junior  membership  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  or  Senior  Class  of  any  law  school  within  this  state 
which  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Students 
eligible  for  membership  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
and  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Bar  Association.  Student  members  of 
the  Association  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
bench  and  bar  and  are  introduced  to  problems  considered  by  lawyers  in 
their  professional  organizations.  There  is  thus  developed  in  the  student  a 
sense  of  professional  consciousness. 

BUILDING  AND  LIBRARY 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  is  now  housed  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  law  buildings  in  the  Southeast.  Made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University,  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1932  and  named  Harold  Hirsch  Hall  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harold  Hirsch,  of  Atlanta,  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  devoted  alumnus  of 
the  University.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  court  room  and  smoking 
and  lounging  rooms  for  men.  On  the  main  floor  of  the  building  are  three 
large  lecture  rooms,  administrative  offices,  and  private  offices  for  professors. 
On  the  top  floor  is  the  Alexander  C.  King  Library,  named  for  the  late 
Judge  Alexander  C.  King,  who  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  Solicitor-General 
of  the  United  States  under  President  Wilson,  and  later  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  Law 
School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  widow  of  Judge  King,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
King,  who  contributed  generously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Library 
in  memory  of  her  distinguished  husband.  The  Library  has  a  reading 
room  to  accommodate  125  students  and  a  stack  room  with  a  capacity  of 
45,000  volumes.     There  are  also  private  reading  rooms  for  the  students. 

The  Library  of  the  Law  School  contains  approximately  18,000  volumes  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  the  reports  of  all  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal  Courts,  the  National 
Reporter  System  complete,  the  Reports  of  most  of  the  States  prior  to  the 
National  Reporter  System,  the  English  Reports  complete,  and  many  of 
the  Canadian  Reports.  It  also  has  American  Decisions,  American  Reports, 
American  State  Reports,  Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated  (both  series),  Ameri- 
can Law  Reports,  American  and  English  Annotated  Cases,  British  Ruling 
Cases,  the  American  Digest  System,  the  English  Digests,  Cyc,  Corpus 
Juris,  Corpus  Juris  Secundum,  Ruling  Case  Law,  American  Jurisprudence, 
various  compilations  of  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  the  statute 
law  of  Georgia  and  of  the  other  states,  English  Statutes,  the  leading  law 
reviews  and  periodicals,  and  a  comprehensive  collection  of  valuable  text 
books    and    legal    literature. 

Many  books  contained  in  the  Library  are  gifts  of  friends  and  alumni 
of  the  Law  School. 

DORMITORY 

The  southeast  wing  of  Milledge  Hall  has  been  set  aside  for  law  students. 
This  dormitory  is  a  new,  fireproof  building,  facing  the  War  Memorial  Hall 
and  affords  the  law  students  superior  accommodation  within  a  few  minutes 
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walk  of  the  Law  Building-.  A  spacious  living  room  in  Milledge  Hall  has 
been  especially  furnished  for  the  law  students  and  a  working  library  for 
their  use  has  been  placed  in  another  room  so  that  they  may  at  all  hours 
have  access  to  the  repositories  of  the  law. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 
ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  approved  standing  or  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  at  least  two  years  of  regular  residence  work  at 
such  a  college  constituting  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  work  acceptable 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  four-year  period  of  study. 
Courses  in  Military  Science  or  Physical  Education  and  courses  without 
intellectual  content  of  substantial  value  will  not  be  considered  by  the  Law 
School  in  determining  whether  an  applicant  has  completed  one-half  of  the 
work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Law  School  admits  both  men  and  women  students  as  candidates 
for  degrees. 

COMBINED  COURSES 

A  student  who  has  completed  three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  School  of  Commerce  may  substitute  the  first 
year  of  work  of  the  Law  School  for  his  senior  work  and  thus  at  the  end 
of  his  fourth  year  of  study  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration.  On  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  two  remaining  years  of  work  in  the  Law  School 
he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  student 
may  in  this  manner  receive  in  six  years  both  the  academic  and  law  degrees. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  Dean  may,  in  his  discretion,  give  full  credit  for  work  done  in  other 
law  schools  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  will  advanced  credit  be  given 
for  more  than  two  years  of  work.  The  last  year  of  work  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  degree  is  granted  must  be  taken  in  this  Law  School. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  must  present  to  the 
Dean  a  complete  transcript  of  his  college  work.  The  matter  of  registra- 
tion will  be  simplified  if  this  transcript  is  sent  to  the  Law  School  several 
days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  attend.  Such  transcript  may  be  procured  from  the  registrar  of  the 
college  or  university  at  which  the  student's  pre-legal  work  was  done. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  in  addition  to  a 
transcript  of  his  pre-legal  work  present  a  transcript  of  the  law  school 
work  which  he  has  done. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  degree  offered  by  the  Law  School  is  that  of  bachelor  of  laws.  In 
order  to  receive  this  degree,  a  student  must  have  completed  not  less  than 
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120    quarter    hours    of    work    with    a    weighted    average    of    at    least    a 
minimum  C. 

Second-year  students  must,  and  third-year  students  may,  if  they  so 
desire,  earn  one  quarter  hour  of  credit  towards  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  by  registering  for  and  completing  an  essay  on  a  legal  topic  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Every  essay  must 
be  submitted  on  or  before  April  10,  must  represent  a  minimum  of  forty 
hours'  work,  and  must  be  approved  by  three  members  of  the  Faculty. 

No  student  may  receive  a  degree  without  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty,  and  this  may  be  withheld  for  satisfactory  cause  although 
the  required  work  has  been   completed. 

The  120  quarter  hours  of  work  on  the  basis  of  which  a  degree  is  granted 
must  include  all  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with  the  exception  of  Domestic 
Relations.  The  following  courses  in  the  work  of  the  second  and  third 
years  are  required:  Constitutional  Law,  Equity,  Evidence,  Georgia  Prac- 
tice, Practice  Court,  and  Property  II.  The  course  in  Legal  Accounting  is 
required  of  all  second  year  students  except  those  excused  by  action  of  the 
Faculty. 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  must  satisfy  not  only  the  require- 
ments specified  above  but,  unless  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  must 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Law  School  for  nine  full  quarters.  In  all 
cases  the  work  of  the  three  quarters  immediately  preceding  the  granting 
of  a  degree  must  be  completed  in  this  School. 

A  student  who  attends  a  full  summer  session  is  credited  with  one  quar- 
ter of   residence  toward  the   degree   requirements. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  in  person  when  degrees 
are  conferred. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  will,  in  its  discretion,  recognize  unusual 
scholastic  attainments  of  genuine  distinction  by  awarding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  summa  cum  laude  or  cum  laude. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REGULATIONS 

The  general  regulations  and  requirements  relating  to  the  University  as  a 
whole  apply  to  students  in  the  Law  School  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
have  been  modified  or  changed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  Law  School 
will  be  advised  of  such  changes  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  may  enter  the  Law  School  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  the 
four  quarters.  It  is  advisable,  however,  for  them  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fall  Quarter  in  September  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of 
other  quarters. 

A  service  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  collected  from  all  students  who,  in  any 
quarter  for  any  reason,  complete  registration  after  the  official  registra- 
tion days. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  second-year  student  when  he 
has  satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  thirty  quarter  hours  of  his  first 
year's  work. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  third-year  student  when  he 
has  satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  seventy-five  quarter  hours  of 
work  which   must  include   all  first-year  required   subjects. 
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No  student  may,  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean,  register  for 
less  than  thirteen  hours  of  work  per  week  in  any  quarter  or  take  for 
credit  more  than  sixteen  hours  of  work. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Law  School  are  designed  to  occupy  the  full 
time  of  students  and  no  student  in  the  Law  School  may,  without  special 
permission  of  the  Dean,  take  courses  in  other  schools  or  departments  of 
the  University. 

AUDITORS 

A  student  who  wishes  to  attend  lectures  in  a  course,  but  who  does  not 
wish  to  take  the  examination,  may  register  as  an  auditor  in  that  course. 
A  student's  record  card  will  indicate  the  lectures  which  he  attended  as 
an  auditor,  but  no  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  work  so  taken. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  right  to  take  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing one's  membership  in  the  School,  is  conditioned  upon  regular  attend- 
ance at  classes  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  School.  A  student  who  dur- 
ing a  quarter  incurs  in  any  course  a  number  of  absences  in  excess  of 
double  the  number  of  times  which  that  course  meets  per  week  will  be 
excluded  automatically  from  the  examination  in  that  course,  and  only  in 
exceptional  cases  will  the  student  be  permitted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law 
School  to  take  the  examination. 

EXAMINATION  AND  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Written  examinations  are  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  various 
courses  offered  in  the  School. 

The  work  of  each  student  is  graded  as  follows: 

A         Excellent  (90-100). 

B  +     Very   good    (85-89). 

B         Good   (80-84). 

C  +     Average    (75-79). 

C         Satisfactory*  (70-74). 

D  +     Passing    (65-69). 

D         Barely   Passing    (60-64). 
Other  marks  are  in  use  to  indicate  varying  grades  of  work  not  passing. 
They  are: 

F — (Failure).  This  grade  may  be  converted  into  a  higher  grade  only 
by  repeating  the  work  in  the  course. 

I — (Incomplete). 

W — Withdrawn  from  the  course  by  permission  with  no  grade  assigned. 

WF — Indicates  a  course  from  which  the  student  withdrew  while  doing 
unsatisfactory  work.    This  grade  carries  the  F  value. 

N — Indicates  that  the  student  was  excluded  by  tne  Dean  for  excessive 
absences. 

EXCLUSION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  three  quarters,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  quarter  thereafter,  does  not  have  a  made  of  D  or  better  on  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  for  which  he  has  reg- 
istered since  entering  the  Law  School  or  who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  three 
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quarters,  or  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  thereafter  does  not  have  a  weighted 
average  grade  of  the  minimum  C  on  all  work  taken  by  him  since  entering 
the  Law  School,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Dean  and  upon  such  showing  and  such  conditions 
as  the  Dean  may  require.  This  permission  will  be  granted  only  in  unusual 
cases. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

FEES 

Students  in  the  Law  School  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
are  required  to  pay  each  year  (three  quarters)  a  matriculation  fee  of 
$180.00. 

Students  whose  homes  are  not  within  the  State  of  Georgia  are  required 
to  pay  each  year  a  matriculation  fee  of  $312.00. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  to  non-resident  students 
on  the  basis  of  academic  record  and  financial  need.  These  scholarships 
are  in  the  amount  of  $132.00,  the  non-resident  fee. 

In  the  cases  of  both  resident  and  non-resident  students,  matriculation 
fees  may  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments. 

A  student  receiving  a  degree  from  the  School  is  charged  a  diploma  fee 
of  $5.00. 

All  rates,  including  matriculation  fees,  room,  and  board,  are  subject  to 
revision  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  new  law  books  will  average,  through  the  three  years,  about 
$40.00  per  year.     Second-hand  books  may  be  had  at  less  cost. 

Rooms  in  Milledge  Hall,  the  Law  School  dormitory,  may  be  rented  by 
law  students  at  moderate  cost.  These  rooms  are  supplied  with  beds,  tables, 
and  chairs.  The  students  must  furnish  pillows  and  linen.  If  a  dormitory 
room  is  desired,  application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
Supervisor  of  Dormitories  and  Dining  Halls  of  the  University. 

Good  table  board  can  be  obtained  at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall  for 
approximately  $18.00  per  month. 

If  a  student  prefers  he  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  a  private 
home  or  boarding  house  at  prices  ranging  from  $25.00  per  month  upwards. 

Incidental  expenses  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  student  and 
cannot  be  regulated  by  the  University. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  University  has  a  Brown  Fund,  a  Lumpkin  Fund,  and  other  funds 
from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  students.  Law  students  may  apply  for 
these  loans  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students.  Those  who  desire  informa- 
tion regarding  loans  from  these  funds  should  write  to  the  Personnel 
Officer,  the   University  of   Georgia,  Athens,   Ga. 

The  Georgia  Bar  Association  has  a  fund  from  which  loans  can  be 
made  to  a  limited  number  of  deserving  students  standing  in  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  Information  regarding  loans  from  this  source  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the   Law   School. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Elsas  Phillips  has  created  a  fund  of  $5,000  in  memory  of 
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her  husband,  Benjamin  Z.  Phillips,  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  School.  The 
annual  income  of  this  fund  is  available  for  loans  to  students  in  the  Law 
School.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  source  should  be  made  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  number  of  students  find  it  possible  to  earn  part  of  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  their  expenses.  Those  who  desire  information  concerning  opportu- 
nities for  self-help  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

There  is  located  on  the  University  campus  a  strong  and  active  Volun- 
tary Religious  Association  which  does  much  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  students  and  to  provide  for  them  wholesome  social  contacts. 

Religious  services  are  regularly  conducted  in  the  Chapel.  Students  of 
the  University  will  also  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  any  of  the  various 
churches  in  Athens. 

FRATERNITIES 

There  are  located  at  the  University  chapters  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
social  fraternities  of  the  country.  Law  students  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  these  fraternities.  In  the  Law  School  are  chapters  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Phi  and  Sigma  Delta  Kappa  legal  fraternities.  Students  of  the  Law 
School  are  also  eligible  for  membership  in  the  local  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
Students  in  the  Law  School  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  two 
literary  societies  of  the  University,  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa.  The 
former  society  has  been  functioning  continuously  since  1801,  and  the 
latter  since  1820.  Regular  weekly  meetings  are  held  at  which  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  public  speaking  and  debating.  The 
training  derived  from  work  done  in  these  societies  is  of  particular  value  to 
those  preparing  themselves  for  careers  at  the  bar. 

PRIZES 

The  Harrison  Prize.  The  Harrison  Company,  law  book  publishers,  of 
Atlanta,  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who 
makes  the  highest  average  during  his  Senior  year  a  copy  of  Redfearn's 
Wills  and  Administration  of  Estates  in  Georgia,  Revised  Edition. 

The  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Publishing  Company  Prize.  The  Lawyers' 
Cooperative  Publishing  Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
class  in  Legal  Bibliography  who  makes  the  highest  grade  a  copy  of  Bal- 
lentine's  Law  Dictionary. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition.  The  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  annually  offers  a  cash  award  of  $100.00 
to  that  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  submits  the  best  paper  on 
"Copyright  Law." 

The  Redfearn  Prize.  Mr.  D.  H.  Redfearn,  of  the  Miami  bar,  offers  a 
prize  of  $50.00  to  the  student  writing  the  best  article  on  "Suggested 
Changes  in  the  Remedial  Laws  of  Georgia." 

SUMMER  QUARTER 
For  full  information  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FIRST  YEAR 

Business  Organizations  I 

Five  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
This  course  deals  with  the  various  forms  of  business  organizations  recog- 
nized in  American  law,  other  than  private  corporations.  It  is  principally 
concerned,  however,  with  the  agency  and  partnership  relationships,  and,  as 
such  covers  the  powers,  duties,  rights  and  liabilities  of  principal  and  agent 
inter  se  and  as  to  third  persons. 

Mr.  Currie 
Magill  and  Hamilton's  Cases  on  Business  Organization,  Volume  I. 

Contracts  I  and  Contracts  II 

Four  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
Five  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
An  introduction  to  the  law  of  legally  enforceable  promises  including 
offers  and  their  acceptance;  duration  and  termination  of  offers;  considera- 
tion; requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  parties  affected  by  contracts; 
parol  evidence  rule;  Statute  of  Fraud;  performance  of  contracts;  effect 
of  illegality. 

Mr.  Hosch 
Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts   (4th  edition). 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

Five   hours,   Fall   Quarter 

A  study  of  the  criminal  law,  both  common  and  statutory,  including  the 

historical  development  of  this  branch  of  law  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the 

necessary  elements  of  crimes,  and  the  consideration  of  the  principal  classes 

of  crimes;   procedure  in   criminal   cases. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Harno's  Cases  and  Materials  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Domestic  Relations 

Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
This  course  deals  with  certain  important  aspects  of  family  law,  including 
contracts  to  marry;  marriage;  annulment;  separation  and  divorce;  the  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  with  reference  to  prop- 
erty, support,  alimony  and  custody;  illegitimacy;  adoption;  guardian  and 
ward;  infancy. 

Mr.   Spruill 
McCurdy's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations   (2nd  edition). 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  and  the  Legal  Profession 

One  hour,  Fall  Quarter 
One  hour,  Winter  Quarter 
One   hour,   Spring   Quarter 
Lectures  and  practice  in  the  use  of  law  books  and  legal  investigation. 
Lectures  on  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-American  legal  systems,  profes- 
sional  organization,   and  legal   ethics. 

Mr.   Caldwell,  Mr.   Hosch  and   Mr.   Spruill 
Laiv   Books   and   Their   Use    (6th   edition),   and   Cheatham's   Cases  and 
Materials  on  the  Legal  Profession. 

Pleading  and  Practice 

Five   hours,    Fall    Quarter 
This  is  an  introductory  course  on  procedure  in  actions  at  law.     It  deals 
with  the  rules  of  pleading  at  common  law  and  the  influence  of  those  rules 
on  practice  under  codes  of  civil  procedure. 

Mr.  Spruill 
Keigwin's  Cases  in  Common  Law  Pleading   (2nd  edition). 
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Property  I 

Five  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
Actual  and  constructive  possession  of  real  and  personal  property;  rights 
based  on  possession;  liabilities  based  upon  possession;  disseisin  and  adverse 
possession  of  land;  disseisin  and  adverse  possession  of  chattels;  various 
methods  of  acquiring  title  to  personal  property ;  liens  and  pledges ;  fixtures ; 
some  rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  (2nd  edition). 

Torts  I  and  Torts  II 

Three  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
A  general  treatment  of  the  principles  underlying  the  laws  of  civil  liability 
for  conduct  causing  damage  to  others.  Assault,  battery,  and  false  im- 
prisonment; negligence  as  a  basis  for  liability;  contributory  negligence  as  a 
defense;  injuries  by  animals;  dangerous  use  of  land;  violation  of  statutory 
duties  as  a  basis  of  civil  liability;  deceit;  malicious  prosecution;  libel  and 
slander;  invasion  of  the  rights  of  privacy;  interference  with  advantageous 
relations;  proximate  causation;  justification  and  excuse. 

Mr.  Shinn 
Bohlen's  Cases  on  Torts  (4th  edition). 

SECOND   YEAR 

Administrative  Law* 

Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
Administrative  power  and  action   and  its  control  by  courts;    discretion 
of  administrative  officials  and  their  power  to  take  summary  action;  hear- 
ings before  administrative  boards;  legal  and  equitable  relief  against  admin- 
istrative action;  finality  of  orders  of  administrative  boards. 

Mr.  Hosch 
Gellhorn's  Cases  and  Comments  on  Administrative  Law. 

Business  Organizations  II* 

Five  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
The  formation  of  private  corporations;  their  powers  and  liabilities; 
problems  of  defective  organization  and  of  ultra  vires  acts;  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  promoters  and  directors;  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  credi- 
tors and  remedies  available  for  their  enforcement;  the  reorganization  and 
dissolution  of  corporations. 

Mr.  Spruill 
Richards'  Cases  on  Corporations  (3rd  edition). 

Comparative  Law* 

Two  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  compare  historically,  analytically 
and  critically  the  solution  of  legal  problems  by  common  law  and  civil  law 
states.  Practical  problems  will  be  selected  from  the  field  of  contracts,  torts, 
domestic  relations,  and  quasi  contracts.  The  regular  case  method  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Selected  Materials. 

Constitutional  Law 

Four  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
Written  constitutions  and  their  amendment;  power  to  declare  laws  uncon- 
stitutional; separation  of  powers;  delegations  of  legislative  power;  limita- 
tions on  legislative  powers  of  State  and  Federal  Governments;  due  process 
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of  law;  police  power;  civil  rights  and  their  protection;  protection  afforded 
to  contracts  and  propery. 

Mr.  Shinn 
Dodd's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  (2nd  edition). 

Equity  I  and  Equity  II 

Five  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
The  nature  of  equity  jurisdiction,  the  history  of  equity  jurisprudence; 
powers  of  courts  of  equity;  specific  performance  of  contracts;  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract;  affirmative  and  negative  contracts;  contracts  for 
arbitration  and  appraisal;  damages  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  specific 
performance;  equitable  servitudes;  consequences  of  the  right  to  specific  per- 
formance; partial  performance  with  compensation;  marketable  titles;  the 
statute  of  frauds;  plaintiff's  default  or  laches  as  a  bar  to  relief;  certain 
discretionary  defenses  to  specific  performance;  lack  of  mutuality  as  a  bar 
to  relief. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Chafee  and  Simpson's  Cases  on  Equity. 

Evidence 

Five  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
Judicial  notice;  examination  of  witnesses;  competency  and  privileges  of 
witnesses;  relevancy;  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence;  illegal  obtain- 
ment;  opinion  evidence;  hearsay;  authentication  and  production  of  writ- 
ings; interpretative  evidence;  functions  of  judge  and  jury;  burden  of 
proof;  presumptions. 

Mr.  Green 
Morgan  and  Maguire's  Cases  on  Evidence. 

Georgia  Practice 

Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
The  Georgia  judicial  system  and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  trial  courts; 
remedies;  pleading,  practice  and  procedure  in  Georgia  courts. 

Mr.  West 
Selected  Materials. 

Insurance 

Three  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
General  principles  of  insurance  law,  emphasizing  life  and  fire,  but  con- 
sidering also  accident,  marine,  and  guaranty  insurance.  Making  and  con- 
struction of  the  contract;  insurable  interest;  concealment;  misrepresenta- 
tion; warranties;  waiver;  estoppel;  power  of  agents;  measure  of  recovery; 
rights  of  assignees  and  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Green 
Vance's  Cases  on  Insurance   (3rd  edition). 

Jurisprudence* 

Two  hours,  Spring  Quarter 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  nature,  source  and  interpretation  of 

law  as  it  has  developed  in  the  modern  state.    The  following  are  among  the 

subjects  discussed:  systems  of  law;  law  and  rights;  public  and  private  law; 

international  law;  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  personam. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Selected  Materials. 

Legal  Accounting 

Three  hours,  Winter  Quarter 

Principles  of  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  the  corporation,  including 
problems  of  capital,  profits,  valuation,  insolvency,  and  the  analysis  of 
financial   statements.    Intended  especially  to  provide  an   accounting  back- 
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ground  for  courses  in  Business  Units,  Taxation,  Trusts,  and  Estates  for 
students  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  accounting. 

Mr.  Heckman 
Graham  and  Katz  Accounting  in  Law  Practice  and  Selected  Materials. 

Negotiable  Instruments 

Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 

The  law  of  bills,  notes  and  checks  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law;  the  effect  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Green 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes   (3rd  edition). 

Property  II 

Five  hours,  Fall  Quarter 

Tenure;  estates  in  land;  common  law  conveyancing;  covenants  for  title; 

delivery  and  acceptance  of  deeds;   after-acquired  titles;   rents;    covenants 

running  with  the  land;  waste;  creation  of  easements  or  profits  by  express 

grant  and  by  implication;  licenses. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  (2nd  edition). 

Public  Corporations* 

Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
The  history  and  development  of  public  corporations;  their  nature,  crea- 
tion, classification,  liabilities,  powers  and  duties;   municipal   corporations, 
their  creation,  alteration,  dissolution,  powers  and   duties,   and  actions  by 
and  against;  quasi-public  corporations,  their  nature,  regulation  and  control. 

Mr.  Currie 
Casebook  to  be  announced. 

Sales* 

Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 

This  course  deals  with  executory  and  executed  contracts  for  the  sale  of 

personal  property  and  with  the  rights  and  remedies  of  buyers  and  sellers 

under  the  common  law  and  Uniform  Sales  Act  and  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Spruill 
Woodward's  Cases  on  Sales  (3rd  edition). 

THIRD  YEAR 

Abstracts  of  Title 

Two  hours,  Winter  Quarter 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to 
receive  practical  experience  in  preparing  abstracts  to  real  property  titles. 
Preliminary  to  the  practical  work,  there  will  be  a  brief  study  of  the  vari- 
ous estates  in  land,  and  how,  and  by  what  instruments  they  are  created; 
and  also  a  study  of  recordation  statutes,  including  the  scope  and  effect  of 
such  statutes,  and  the  effectiveness  of  record. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

Selected  Materials. 

Appellate  Procedure 

Three  hours,  Fall  Quarter 

A  study  of  the  procedure  commonly  followed  in  the  review  of  causes  in 

the  various  appellate  state  courts  of  appeal,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 

Georgia  procedure.    The  following  subjects  are  examined:    The  nature  and 
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methods  of  review;  preparation  for  review;  transfer  of  causes  to  appellate 
courts;  brief -writing ;  disposition  of  causes  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Currie 
Selected  Materials.    Not  offered  in  regular  .session  1941-42. 

Bankruptcy 

Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states;  who  may  be  a 
bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  what 
property  passes  to  the  trustee;  provable  claims;  duties  and  powers  of  the 
bankrupt  and  his  trustee;  protection,  exemption  and  discharge;  composi- 
tions, extensions  and  reorganizations. 

Mr.  Green 
Holbrook  and  Aigler's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy  (4th  edition). 

Conflict  of  Laws 

Four  hours,  Fall  Quarter 

Jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things;  domicile  as  a  basis  of  personal 
jurisdiction;  law  governing  the  creation  of  personal  and  property  rights; 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  by  one  state  of  rights  created  by  the  laws 
of  another  state,  including  questions  arising  out  of  capacity,  marriage, 
legitimacy,  and  inheritance;  the  nature  and  effect  of  judgments  and  decrees, 
and  their  enforcement  outside  the  jurisdiction  where  rendered. 

Mr.  Hosch 

Casebook  to  be  announced. 

Damages 

Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
Nominal  and  exemplary  damages;  compensatory  damages;  direct  and 
consequential  damages  in  tort  and  contract  cases;  aggravation  and  miti- 
gation of  damages;  liquidated  damages;  value;  interest;  counsel  fees  and 
other  expenses  of  litigation;  non-pecuniary  losses;  entirety  of  recovery; 
damages  in  specific  actions. 

Mr.  Currie 
McCormick's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Equity  III 

Two  hours,  Winter  Quarter 

Interpleader;    bills  of  peace;    bills   quia   timet  for  the   cancellation   and 

surrender  of  contracts;  removal  of  cloud  on  title;  declaratory  judgments. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Chafee's  Cases  on  Equitable  Remedies. 
Not  offered  in  regular  session  1941-42. 

Federal  Procedure 

Three  hours,  Fall  Quarter 

Nature,    source    and    extent    of   the    Federal   judicial    power.     Original, 

removal  and  appellate  jurisdiction  and  procedure  in  the  Federal   Courts. 

State  laws  as  rules  of  decision.   Practice  under  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Mr.  Green 
Casebook  to  be  announced. 

Government  Regulation  of  Business 

Four  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  trade  marks  and  trade  names,  regu- 
lation of  advertising,  appropriation  of  competitor's  trade  values  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  his  product,  resale  price  fixing,  tying  agreements  and 
national  legislation  against  price  discrimination. 

Mr.  Shinn 
Oppenheim's  Cases  on  Trade  Regulation. 
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Labor  Law 

Three  hours,  Winter  Quarter 

History  of  the  labor  movement;  interference  with  advantageous  rela- 
tions; inducing  breach  of  contract,  termination  of  relationship  and  legis- 
lative regulation  of  anti-union  contracts.  Conduct  of  a  striker,  and  the 
right  to  strike.  Federal  intervention  in  labor  controversies  including  opera- 
tion of  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Currie 

Landis'  Cases  on  Labor  Law. 

Not  offered  in  regular  session  1941-42. 

Legislation 

Three  hours,  Spring  Quarter 
The  art  and  science  of  drafting  statutes;  the  interpretation  of  statutes; 
types  of  statutes;  relation  between  common  law  and  statute  laws;  consti- 
tutional control  of  legislation.    Special  study  and  research  with  respect  to 
specific  legislative  problems. 

Mr.  Green 
Selected  Materials.    Not  offered  in  regular  session  1941-42. 

Practice  Court 

One  hour,  Fall  Quarter 

One  hour,  Winter  Quarter 

One  hour,  Spring  Quarter 

A  course  in  practice  to  acquaint  students  with  actual  practice  in  both 

trial   and   appellate   courts.     Students   are   required   to   prepare   pleadings, 

issue  process,   file   and  docket  suits,   argue   cases   before   court   and   jury, 

prepare  verdicts,  judgments,  motions  for  new  trial  and  bills  of  exception. 

Mr.  West 

Public  Utilities 

Four  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
Consideration  of  the  evolution  of  the  public  utility  concept,  and  of  its 
present-day  scope  in  American  law.    Especial  attention  is  given  to  prob- 
lems of  valuation  and  rate-control  and  to  the  regulation  of  public  utilities 
by  administrative  commissions  both  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  Shinn 
Robinson's  Cases  on  Public  Utilities   (2nd  edition). 

Quasi  Contracts  and  Equitable  Relief  Against  Mistake 

Three  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  legal  consequences  of  various  types 
of  defect  in  the  formation  and  in  the  performance  of  contracts  with  special 
emphasis  on  available  remedies,  legal  and  equitable,  contractual  and  quasi 
contractual.  It  deals  with  the  right  to  the  restitution  of  benefits  conferred 
under  mistake  both  of  fact  and  of  law. 

Mr.  Spruill 
Patterson's  Cases  on  Contracts  II,  Volume  II. 

Security  Transactions 

Four  hours,  Winter  Quarter 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  of  suretyship  and  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages.  The  following 
are  among  the  many  subjects  discussed:  creation  of  suretyship  relation; 
surety's  rights  against  the  principal  debtor;  defenses  of  the  survey;  the 
subject  of  security  interests  in  land;  the  creation  of  land  security  devices; 
priorties;  assignment  and  enforcement  of  real  estate  security;  real  estate 
finance;  pledges;  conditional  sales. 

Mr.  Green 

Mimeographed  Materials. 
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Taxation 

Three  hours,  Fall  Quarter 
A   consideration   of  personal,   property,   excise,   inheritance   and   income 
taxes. 

Mr.  Green 
Casebook  to  be  announced. 

Trusts  and  Estates  I  and  II 

Four  hours,  Winter  Quarter 
Four  hours,  Spring  Quarter 

The  work  in  Trusts  and  Estates  I  covers  the  creation  and  elements  of 
a  trust,  charitable  trusts,  resulting  and  constructive  trusts,  administration 
and  termination  of  trusts,  the  transfer  of  the  beneficial  interest  and  liabili- 
ties to  third  parties. 

In  part  II  a  study  is  made  of  the  making,  execution,  revocation,  re-pub- 
lication and  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  estates.  In  both 
parts  I  and  II  attention  is  given  to  future  interests  problems  which  natur- 
ally arise  from  wills  and  trusts  cases,  such  as  estates  created  by  expressed 
and  implied  limitations,  expectant  estates,  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
powers,  and  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case. 

Mr.  Shinn 

Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts  (3rd  edition),  and  Selected  Materials  in  Wills 
and  Estates. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Each  state  has  one  institution  of  higher  learning,  known  as  a  Land- 
Grant  College  or  University,  which  is  approved  by  officials  of  the  Federal 
government  for  giving  college  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 
In  Georgia,  that  institution  is  the  University  of  Georgia,  of  which  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  an  integral  part. 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  giving  college  instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  University  receives  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  financing  its  educational  program  in 
these  fields.  It  is  officially  recognized  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  farming  and  related  occupations. 

All  facilities  of  the  University  are  available  to  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  This  means,  among  other  things,  a  faculty  of  more  than 
250  men  and  women;  buildings  and  property  worth  more  than  $5,000,000; 
and  a  farm  and  campus  of  more  than  3,500  acres. 

COURSES  AND  DEGREES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  degree  courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  course  outlined,  students  registered  in 
Agriculture  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture; 
and  students  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  both  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. Master's  degrees — Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering — normally  require  one  year  in  resi- 
dence after  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  have  been  completed. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  business  of  farming, 
and  having  no  desire  to  secure  a  degree,  will  be  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Attainment  upon  completion  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  two  years. 
The  course  has  been  planned  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

Many  short  courses  of  a  practical  and  intensive  nature  are  offered  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Announcements  of  these  courses  will  be  made 
throughout  the  year.  Any  course  will  be  offered  for  which  there  is  suffi- 
cient demand.  A  citizen  of  Georgia  desiring  to  take  any  such  course  should 
write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  indicating  the  field  or 
problem  in  which  instruction  is  desired.  Among  the  intensive  courses 
offered  is  the  Farm  Short  Course  held  annually  in  January  and  February. 
This  is  designed  for  young  farmers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  years. 
A  special  announcement  concerning  the  Farm  Short  Course  will  be  made 
in  the  early  fall. 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

The  scholastic  year  at  the  University  of  Georgia  is  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  approximately  three  months  each.  A  student  may  attend  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  quarters  a  year.  The  majority  of  the  students  attend 
three   quarters — from    September  to  June.     One  very  great  advantage   of 
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the  quarter  system,  especially  for  farm  boys,  is  that  they  may  attend  the 
University  six  months  in  the  year  and  work  on  the  home  farm  six  months. 
This  plan  permits  a  boy  to  "make  a  crop"  at  home  each  year  and  combine 
labor  and  education  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  both  types  of  employ- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  provides  a  means  of  earning  college  expenses. 
To  complete  the  degree  courses  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineer- 
ing requires  four  years  of  three  quarters  each;  or  twelve  quarters,  regard- 
less of  the  distribution  of  time. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  University  should  have  the  proper  school 
official  mail  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  an  official  transcript  of  their 
high  school  or  college  credits.  They  should  also  write  to  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  secure  a  dormitory  reservation,  provided  that  such 
accommodations  are  desired. 

Students  graduating  from  accredited  high  schools  with  a  satisfactory 
record  are  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  a  transcript  of  their 
high  school  credits. 

Students  completing  a  four-year  high  school  that  is  not  accredited  may 
enter  the  University  by  examination.  Such  examinations  are  held  each 
year  in  June  and  during  Freshman  Week. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  two-year  course  at  Abraham  Baldwin 
College  may  enter  the  Junior  class.  All  other  junior  college  graduates  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Junior  class,  but  will  be  required  to  take  the  agricul- 
tural and  science  courses  required  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  during 
the  first  two  years. 

"No  student  may  transfer  into  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  other 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  or  change  his  degree  or  major  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  unless  having  passed  all  work  during  the  previous 
quarter  and  with  a  minimum  average  grade  of  C." 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  farming  and  agricultural  vocations,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia  has  permitted  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  award  scholarships  to  deserving  young  men  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  classes. 

Students  holding  such  scholarships  will  pay  $27.50  each  quarter  in 
general  fees. 

To  secure  such  a  scholarship,  write  to  P«.ul  W.  Chapman,  Dean,  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  University  of  Georgia,  for  a  form  on  which  to  make 
application. 

Scholarships  will  be  granted  to  farm  boys  who  have  made  a  satisfactory 
scholastic  record  in  high  school,  who  have  studied  vocational  agriculture, 
or  who  have  been  members  of  a  4-H  Club  with  a  satisfactory  record  of 
achievement,  and  to  other  boys  with  a  record  of  agricultural  interests  and 
accomplishments,  who  are  recommended  by  their  school  superintendents  or 
principals,  by  a  county  agricultural  agent  or  home  demonstration  agent, 
or  by  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  scholarship,  if  granted,  will  apply  for  two  years,  or  for  any  quarter 
in  which  all  the  subjects  studied  are  included  among  those  required  for 
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agriculture  or  agricultural  engineering  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years. 

Any  person  receiving  such  a  scholarship,  and  later  changing  his  course 
to  a  school  or  division  of  the  University  other  than  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  required  to  pay  the  difference  in  fees. 

No  student  may  use  this  scholarship  for  more  than  six  quarters. 
It  may  not  be  used  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

No  student  holding  such  a  -  scholarship  may  carry  courses  other  than 
those  required  during  the  first  two  years,  except  that  a  few  students 
because  of  excellent  marks  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  one  course 
nore  than  the  normal  student  load. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees,  laboratory  charges,  board  and  room  at  University  dormitories, 
and  any  deposits  that  may  be  required,  will  be  placed  on  the  fee  card 
of  the  student  at  the  time  of  registration.  All  fees  and  other  charges 
must  be  paid  in  advance.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  expenses  for 
each  quarter  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  provision  for  deferred 
payments  may  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University. 

PART-TIME  WORK 

A  limited  number  of  part-time  jobs  will  probably  be  available  for  students 
at  the  University.  In  recent  years  the  work  opportunities  have  been  pro- 
vided largely  through  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Through  these 
jobs,  it  is  possible  for  students  to  make  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  month, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done.  These  are  known  as  NYA 
jobs.  There  are  such  positions  for  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  student 
body,  so  it  is  not  possible  for  one  to  depend  upon  securing  such  employment. 

All  work  opportunities  at  the  University  of  Georgia  are  in  charge  of  the 
Personnel  Department.  Applications  for  work,  including  NYA  jobs,  should 
be  made  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Whitehead  on  a  form  which  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 

COSTS  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  cost  of  attending  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  vary  with  the 
individual.  The  minimum  cost  for  three  quarters  for  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more students  staying  at  Camp  Wilkins  will  be  approximately  $292.  Maxi- 
mum costs,  not  including  personal  expenditures,  will  be  about  $450. 

The  general  fees  are  $47.50  each  quarter,  except  that  the  general  fees  of 
those  holding  Freshman  and  Sophomore  scholarships  will  be  $27.50.  There 
are,  in  addition,  laboratory  fees  for  many  of  the  science  courses. 

Military  is  required  of  all  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  who  are 
physically  fit.  Such  students  must  pay  a  "book  fee  of  $5.00  and  must  buy  a 
uniform  costing  approximately  $20.00  at  the  time  of  initial  registration  for 
Military. 

Living  costs  at  the  University  vary  from  $15.00  to  $30.00  a  month. 
Students  staying  at  Camp  Wilkins  pay  $15.00  a  month  for  meals  and 
lodging.  Detailed  information  concerning  costs  in  other  dormitories  and 
dining  halls  will  be  furnished  by  the  Business  Manager  on  request.  Reser- 
vations must  be  made  in  advance  by  all  who  wish  to  live  in  University  dor- 
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mitories.     A  $10.00  deposit  is  required  with  each  application  for  a  reser- 
vation.   This  is  credited  to  the  student  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

There  are  4-H  Cooperative  Club  Houses  at  the  University  in  which 
living  expenses  are  $15.00  a  month,  or  less.  For  a  reservation  in  4-H  Club 
houses,  prospective  students  should  write  G.  V.  Cunningham,  State  4-H 
Club  Agent,  Extension  Service,  Athens,  Ga. 

ITEMIZED  COSTS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

For  those  students  holding  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Scholarships, 
who  live  at  Camp  Wilkins  or  in  one  of  the  4-H  Club  houses,  the  minimum 
expenses  for  one  year   (three  quarters)   are  as  follows: 

First  Quarter  —  September  Minimum 

General   Fees $  27.50 

Military  Book  Fee* 5.00 

Military  Uniform  20.00 

Freshman   Week    (Board) 3.00 

Laboratory   Fees    (Chemistry) 2.50 

Breakage   Deposit    (Chemistry) 5.00 

Books 10.00 

Board  and  Room  (Camp  Wilkins) 45.00 

Laundry    6.00 

$124.00 
Second  Quarter  —  January 

General   Fees $  27.50 

Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposit   (Chemistry) 7.50 

Books 6.50 

Board  and  Room  (Camp  Wilkins) 38.50 

Laundry    6.00 

86.00 
Third  Quarter  —  March 

General   Fees $  27.50 

Laboratory  Fees    (Botany) 2.50 

Books 7.50 

Board  and  Room    (Camp  Wilkins) 38.50 

Laundry    6.00 

82.00 

Total  for  Year $292.00 

AGRICULTURAL  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  in  Agriculture  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is 
definitely  outlined.  It  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  the  B.  S.  A. 
degree.  In  each  of  these  years  53  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  required  in 
specific  subjects.     These  courses  are  listed  on  this  page. 

Specialization  begins  in  the  third  or  Junior  year.  Before  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  each  student  should  select  the  department  in  which  he 
wishes  to  major.  In  some  instances,  he  must  also  select  the  special  con- 
centration for  which  he  wishes  to  register. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  may  major  in  the  following  departments:    (1) 

•  This  fee  is  not  required  of  Sophomores  who  paid  the  fee  as  Freshmen. 
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Animal  Husbandry;  (2)  Agronomy,  including  Soils;  (3)  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology;  (4)  Horticulture;  (5)  Plant  Pathology  ; 
(6)  Poultry;  (7)  Chemistry,  with  specialization  in  Agricultural  Chemistry; 
(8)  Vocational  Education,  which  means  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools;  and  (9)  General  Agriculture,  which 
is  the  concentration  recommended  for  those  students  desiring  to  prepare 
for  county  agent  and  related  work  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Students  may  also  take  their  major  work  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

An  outline  of  the  recommendations  for  specialization  in   each  of  these 
fields  is  given  following  the  curriculum  requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Freshman 

Hours 
English  2  a-b-c   (Grammar 

and     Composition) 9 

Social    Science   1    a-b-c 9 

Botany  21 

(for  Agricultural   students) 5 

Poultry   60 5 

Chemistry  21-24 

(for   Agricultural   students — 

general  inorganic  and  applied)  10 

Animal  Husbandry  3 5 

Agricultural  Economics  3 5 

Military  Science  1 5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

Mathematics  1 5 

English  6  a-b-c 9 

Physics  20   (Survey) 5 

Botany  22 

(for  Agricultural   students) 5 

Horticulture  1   (General) 5 

Agronomy  10 5 

Agricultural   Engineering 

20-60-70 9 

Military  Science  2 5 


*Total    53  Total    53 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Major    20  Hours 

To  be  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Horticulture, 
Poultry,  Plant  Pathology,  Chemistry,  Vocational 
Education  or  General  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Science  Selections 20  Hours 

From  the  following:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353,  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Path- 
ology 358,  Horticulture  355,  Mathematics  356,  Chem- 
istry  346,   Geology  350. 

Minor    1 10  Hours 

May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University. 

Minor    2 10  Hours 

Must  be  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

General   Electives 30  Hours 

Total  90  Hours 

Total  first  two  years 96  Hours* 

Total  Course 186  Hours* 


*  Agricultural  Student  Guidance.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Fall  Quarter.  One  meeting  per  week.  A  problem  course  dealing  with  problems  of  adjust- 
ment to  college  life;  college  aims;  how  to  study;  nature  and  importance  of  agriculture  as 
an  industry ;  significant  historical  developments  in  agriculture;  present-day  economic  and 
social  problems  and  how  they  are  being  solved ;  vocational  opportunities  in  agriculture ; 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  agricultural  curricula  ;  and  how  to   choose  courses  of  study. 

•  Exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  l--.  <>r  Health  Education  1-2. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SPECIALIZATION 

Concentrations  Offered  by  the  Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Departments  in  Which  Agricultural  Students  May  Major, 
Together  with  Brief  Statements  Concerning  the  Opportunities  Available  in 
Each  Field  of  Specialization. 

The  curriculum,  given  previously,  outlines  requirements  for  graduation 
and  suggests  departments  in  which  students  may  specialize. 

During  the  first  two  years,  or  sooner  if  possible,  each  student  should 
give  careful  study  and  consideration  to  the  field  of  work  for  which  he 
wishes  to  prepare.  The  final  choice  will  indicate  the  department  in  which 
he  will  carry  his  major  concentration. 

In  order  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fields  in  which  one  may  specialize, 
the  opportunities  in  each,  and  the  courses  recommended  by  the  several 
departments,  the  following  concentration  programs  have  been  developed  by 
the  departments  in  which  agricultural  students  may  major  during  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  These  are  suggestive  and  are  not  definite  require- 
ments. The  course  for  each  student  is  an  individual  program,  arranged 
in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  the  department  in 
which  the  major  concentration  is  taken.  In  the  main,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing programs,  as  presented  by  the  several  departments,  include  the 
courses  which  the  majority  of  students  will  elect  with  the  selection  of  the 
field  of  specialization. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Courses  numbered  from  1  to  199  are  designed  for  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more students;  those  numbered  from  200  to  399  are  offered  primarily  for 
Junior  and  Senior  students;  courses  numbered  400  to  599  are  open  to 
Junior,  Senior  and  graduate  students;  courses  numbered  600  to  899  are 
offered  for  graduate  students  only. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  buildings  on  the  South  Campus  of  the  University. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Head:   Firor.     Staff:   Young,  King. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  offers 
courses  in  general  agricultural  economics,  farm  management,  marketing 
agricultural  products,  farm  problems,  land  economics,  and  rural  social 
organizations. 

The  programs  of  study  in  this  department  lead  to  three  principal  voca- 
tional fields: 

(1)  Specialists  in  technical  work  in  agricultural  economics.  Examples: 
Land  economists,  agricultural  marketing  specialists,  rural  sociologists. 
Specialization  in  some  phase  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
usually  means  graduate  study  for  those  who  contemplate  institutional 
research  or  teaching. 

(2)  Professional  service  with  governmental  and  private  agencies.  Ex- 
amples: County  Agricultural  Agent,  Farm  Security  Supervisor,  cotton 
buyer. 
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(3)  Training  in  marketing,  farm  management,  and  land  use  planning 
for  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  farming  or  other  private  business. 

In  addition  to  programs  of  study  for  students  majoring  in  agricultural 
economics  or  rural  sociology,  this  department  offers  service  courses  for 
students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  colleges.  Our  present-day  economic  activities  are  complex  and  difficult, 
making  it  desirable  that  all  professional  workers  in  all  lines — those  that 
are  agricultural  and  those  that  are  non-agricultural — have  a  general  yet 
basically  sound  understanding  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  social 
life.  All  students  in  the  University  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  staff 
of  this  department  about  the  selection  of  such  courses  to  round  out  their 
programs. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Agricultural  Economics  301,  Agricultural  Economics 
304,  Rural  Sociology  310,  Agricultural  Economics 
458 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant 
Pathology  353,  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Path- 
ology  358,   Mathematics   356,   Horticulture   355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  320,  or  Agronomy  356,  Agronomy  458, 

or  Agronomy  302 10  Hours 

Second   Minor:    Ag.   Eng.   11,  or  A.   H.   371,  or  Poultry  361, 

Ag.  Eng.  3a-b,  or  A.  H.  372,  or  Poultry  363 10  Hours 

General   Electives 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:    Agricultural   Economics   301,   Agricultural    Economics 

304,   Rural   Sociology   310,   Rural    Sociology   401  ___  20  Hours 
Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology    350,    Plant 
Pathology  353,  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Path- 
ology  358,   Mathematics   356,   Horticulture   355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Sociology  307,  or  Agronomy  356  or  300,  Rural 

Sociology  400,  or  Agronomy  358  or  302 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agronomy  320,  or  A.  H.  371,  or  Poultry  361, 

Agronomy  458,  or  A.  H.  372,  or  Poultry  363 10  Hours 

General   Electives 30  Hours 

The  objectives  of  the  above  suggested  programs  of  concentration  in  agri- 
cultural economics  and  rural  sociology  are: 

1.  To  enable  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  the  federal 
and  state  agricultural  services  or  with  private  corporations,  and  in  teaching 
and  research  work  of  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  such 
positions  requiring  specialized  preparation  in  agricultural  economics,  agri- 
cultural credit,  farm  prices,  land  economics,  agricultural  adjustment,  mar- 
keting farm  products,  farm  management,  cooperation  in  agriculture,  rural 
organization,  farm  tenancy,  and  rural-social  services. 

2.  To  prepare  students  for  entering  business  with  private  corporations 
in  positions  that  require  fundamental  training  in  marketing,  land  use, 
farm  credit,  and  other  similar  services  connected  with  agriculture. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  agricultural  economics  and 
rural    sociology. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

(All  courses  on  South  Campus) 

3.  Rural  Economics.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  recitations  per  week. 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Mr.  Firor,  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  King. 

Orientation  course  in  economics  of  agriculture.  The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  economics  in  agriculture  and  to  develop 
methods  for  using  economic  facts  and  principles  in  solving  farm  problems. 

301.  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  5  hours.  Two  lectures 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  3.    Mr.  King. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  individual  farm  programs  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining methods  to  be  used  for  increasing  farm  income. 

304.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  recitations 
per  week.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisites :  Agricul- 
tural Economics  3.    Mr.  Firor. 

This  is  a  course  in  marketing  functions  and  principles  applied  to  farm  products.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  a  student  to  understand  the  relationship  between  market- 
ing practices  and  other  agricultural  activities. 

310.  Rural  Sociology.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  per  week.  Fall  and 
Winter  Quarters.    Mr.  Young. 

A  descriptive  course  of  rural  social  organizations  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  rural 
sociology  applied  to  rural  life. 

351.  Agricultural  Credit.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  3.  Mr, 
Firor  or  Mr.  Young. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  finance  in  their  application  to  farm  credit  organizations 
and  practices. 

363.  Marketing  Agencies  in  Agriculture.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or 
recitations  per  week.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 3.     Mr.  Firor. 

Marketing  problems,  functions  of  integrated  and  nonintegrated  marketing  organizations, 
and  marketing  agreements  in  agriculture. 

364.  Land  Economics.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 3.     Mr.  Firor. 

An  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  use  of  land  in  the  United  States  with  special  attention 
to  Georgia  and  the  counties  of  the  students.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  current 
need  of  agricultural  workers  for  training  in  the  application  of  economics  to  the  use  of 
land   by   farmers  under  changing  political   and  social   conditions. 

400.  Cooperation  in  Agriculture.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  3  and  304.  Mr. 
Young. 

A  study  of  cooperative  marketing  associations ;  their  organization  and  practices.  A  dis- 
cussion   of  philosophy  of   cooperation   in   agriculture. 

401.  Rural  Community  Organization.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  per 
week.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Young. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  organization  of  rural  communities ;  the 
concept  of  community  organization  as  a  tool  for  guiding  social  change ;  the  psychology  of 
rural  groups ;  methods  of  making  organizations  effective  through  developing  rural  leader- 
ship, analyzing  community  needs,  building  community  programs  and  coordinating  programs. 

402.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  5  hours.  Five 
double  laboratory  periods.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite :  Agricultural 
Economics  301.     Mr.  King. 

Continuation  of  Agricultural  Economics  301  with  special  exercises  in  appraising  and 
analyzing  economic  facts  of  individual  farms  and  making  adjustments  in  the  use  of  land, 
labor,  and  capital  with  changing  farm  programs. 

458.  Advanced  Economics  of  Agriculture.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or 
recitations  per  week.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Economics  3.     Mr.  Young. 

Causes  and  effects  of  market  surpluses,  private  and  governmental  control  policies,  and 
agricultural  outlook.  A  study  of  the  application  of  economic  theories  and  principles  to 
agricultural  activities. 
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467.  Agricultural  Prices.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  3.  Mr. 
King. 

Preparations  and  use  of  index  numbers  and  other  means  for  analyzing  the  behavior  of 
farm   prices,    price  theories   applied   to  agriculture,   farm  price   forecasting    and   outlook. 

468.  Current  Agricultural  Problems.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  reci- 
tations per  week.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  3. 
Mr.  Firor. 

A  study  of  current  agricultural  problems,  factors  creating  current  agricultural  situations, 
and  methods  of  analyzing  current  situations  and  solving  current  farm  problems. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

807.  Research  in  Rural  Social  Organizations.  5  hours.  Five  double 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Rural 
Sociology  310,  400,  401.     Mr.  Young. 

To  give  first  hand  knowledge  of  Georgia  rural  conditions,  and  to  train  for  field  work. 
Gathering,  tabulating,  studying,  and  interpreting  data  and  writing  reports.  Graduate 
students  may  use  the  reports  of  their  investigations  in  connection  with  their  theses. 

808.  Advanced  Agricultural  Economics.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  per 
week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  458. 
Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  Young. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  review  economic  theories  and 
agricultural  programs  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  specific  problems  in  agriculture. 

809.  Rural  Social-Economic  Problems.  5  hours.  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Economics  3,  and  courses  selected  by  instructor.    Mr.  Young. 

A  study  of  the  social  approach  of  selected  farm  management,  marketing,  price,  tenure, 
and  credit  problems. 

815.  Advanced  Farm  Management.  5  hours.  Five  double  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Economics  402  and  364.     Mr.  King. 

Research  in  farm  management.  The  student  will  be  required  to  assemble,  appraise, 
analyze,   and  make  deductions  from  economic  data  of  individual  farms. 

820.  Advanced  Farm  Records.  5  hours.  Five  double  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 
301.     Mr.  King. 

Methods  and  practices  in  keeping  farm  records  with  special  attention  to  financial,  feed, 
labor,  and  production  records,  and  methods  of  determining  livestock  and  crop  production 
costs. 

821.  Public  Problems  of  Agriculture.  5  hours.  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Economics  301  and  468.     Mr.  Firor. 

A  group  discussion  of  agricultural  problems  that  involve  governmental  activities. 

822.  Distribution  of  Farm  Productions.  5  hours.  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Economics  304,  363,  and  458.     Mr.  Firor. 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  distribution  of  farm  products  from  the  viewpoint  of  functional 
organization  and  activities. 

823.  Consumption  Economics  of  Marketing  Farm  Products.  5  hours. 
Five  lectures  per  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  304,  363  and  458.    Mr.  Firor. 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  in  relation  to  consumption,  prices,  purchasing  power, 
and  consumers'   attitudes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY 
Head:   Collins.     Staff:   Murray,  Garman,  James. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Agronomy  Department  are  designed  for 
students  interested  in  general  farm-crop  production,  soil-management 
practices,  the  various  fields  of  specialization  in  agronomic  work,  and  elec- 
tives  for  majors  in  other  fields  of  specialization. 
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Technical  training  is  offered  for  those  who  anticipate  work  in  research, 
teaching,  extension  work  in  crops  or  soils,  seed  specialization,  cotton  spe- 
cialization, soil  conservation,  soil  survey,  or  fertilizer  industry.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  those  who  plan  to  further  specialize  in  graduate  study. 

Six  concentrations  are  offered  with  electives  in  related  fields. 

I.     CONCENTRATIONS  IN  GENERAL  AGRONOMY 

This  concentration  is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  fields 

of   farm   management,   farm   operation,   technical   planning,   or   agronomic 

work  in   soil-conservation   programs. 

Major:  Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  325,  Agronomy  355,  Agron- 
omy 356 20  Hours 

Science   Selections:    Bacteriology   350,   Plant   Pathology   353, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Animal  Husbandry  373,  Agricultural  Economics 

301 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agronomy  302,  Agronomy  326 10  Hours 

Special    Requirements:    Botany    380,    Plant    Pathology    401, 

Agronomy  458,  Agronomy   320 20  Hours 

General   Electives 10  Hours 

II.  CONCENTRATION  IN  SEED  SPECIALIZATION 

This  concentration  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
the  fields  of  grain  and  hay  buying  and  selling,  seed-trade  work,  seed 
analysis,  seed  inspection  and  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  along 
these  lines. 

Major:  Agronomy  326,  Agronomy  322,  Agronomy  321,  Agron- 
omy 300 20  Hours 

Science   Selections:    Bacteriology   350,   Plant  Pathology  353, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  401 10  Hours 

Second     Minor:    Agricultural     Economics     304,     Agricultural 

Economics    458 10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:    Agronomy  356,  Horticulture  403,  Plant 

Pathology  357 15  Hours 

General   Electives 15  Hours 

III.    CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRONOMY  AND  PLANT  SCIENCE 

This  concentration  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  crop 
and  seed  production,  agronomic  research,  teaching,  extension  work  in  the 
field  of  farm  crops,  and  graduate  work. 

Major:  Agronomy  302,  Agronomy  423,  Agronomy,  321,  Agron- 
omy 325 20  Hours 

Science   Selections:    Bacteriology  350,   Plant   Pathology  355, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Botany  305,  Botany  380 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  401  __  10  Hours 
Special  Requirements:    Agronomy  355,  Agronomy  458,  Agron- 
omy 320 15  Hours 

Botany  323,  Botany  375 10  Hours 

Elective    __ -     5  Hours 
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IV.  CONCENTRATION  IN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

This  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  fields  of  cotton 
production,  cotton  breeding  and  research,  buying  and  selling,  warehousing, 
cotton  grading  and  stapling  and  for  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  cotton. 
Major:    Agronomy  302,  Agronomy  300,  Agronomy  304,  Agron- 
omy 400 20  Hours 

Science   Selections:    Bacteriology   350,   Plant  Pathology   353, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  356,  Agronomy  357 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  401 10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:    Agricultural  Economics  304,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  467,  Agronomy  423,  Botany  380__  20  Hours 
General   Electives 10  Hours 

V.  CONCENTRATION  IN  SOIL  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

This  concentration  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  planning 
to  be  teachers,  research  workers,  soil  surveyors,  soil  technicians,  or  other 
investigational  workers  in  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  these  fields. 
Major:    Agronomy  351,  Agronomy  353,  Agronomy  356,  Agron- 
omy 460 20  Hours 

Science   Selections:    Plant   Pathology  353,   Bacteriology   350, 

Chemistry  346,  Geology  350 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Chemistry  380,  Chemistry  460 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  459 10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Mathematics  21,  Mathematics  3,  Geol- 
ogy 21,  Physics  25,  Chemistry  23,  Chemistry  390__  30  Hours 

VI.  CONCENTRATION  IN  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

This  concentration  is  designed  especially  for  students  interested  in  soil 
survey,    soil    conservation,    erosion    control,    soil    improvement    work    and 
program  planning  for  proper  soil  utilization. 
Major:    Agronomy  351,  Agronomy  353,  Agronomy  356,  Agron- 
omy 357   Z0  Hours 

Science  Selections:  Chemistry  346,  Horticulture  355,  Bac- 
teriology 350,  Plant  Pathology  353 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  325 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Animal  Husbandry  373,  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics   364 10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Geology  21,  Agronomy  458,  Agron- 
omy 459 15  Hours 

General   Electives 15  Hours 

AGRONOMY 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE 

(All   Courses  on   South   Campus) 

1.  Field  Crop  Production.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.    Prerequisite:  A  general  course  in  Botany.     Mr.  James. 

A  study  of  the  adaptation,  culture,  improvement,  harvesting,  and  uses  of  the  more 
important  crops,  with  special  reference  to  the  major  crops  of  Georgia.  Laboratory  exercises 
will  include  seed  studies,  introduction  to  commercial  grading  of  grain,  hay,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and   the   identification,    adaptation   and   use   of    important   legumes   and   grasses. 

2.  Farm  Crops.    5  hours.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Murray. 
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A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  crop  production  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  cultural  methods  and  the  equipment  involved.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  the 
identification  of  important  crop  seeds,  studies  on  seed  quality  and  an  introduction  to  cotton 
classing.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  seed  cleaning  equipment  in  relation  to  seed 
quality.     For  agricultural   engineering  students   only. 

7.  Forest  Soils.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21- 
24,  Geology  21.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

Covers  a  study  of  the  origin,  formation  and  classification  of  soils.  The  effect  of  climate  on 
the  physical   and  chemical  properties  of  soils   under  forest  growth. 

10.  Principles  of  Soil  Management.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21-24.  Mr.  Collins  or  Mr. 
Garman. 

Covers  formation,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils,  effects  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  lime,  organic  matter,  soil  management  practices,  soil  fertility  maintenance,  and 
use  of  soil  survey. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

300.  Cotton  Classing.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Pre- 
requisite:   Good  eyesight  and  not  color  blind.   Mr.  Murray. 

A  study  of  cotton  grades  and  staples  according  to  Universal  Standards  for  American 
Upland  Cotton  for  grade  and  staple.  Practice  will  consist  of  classing  and  stapling  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  samples  of  Georgia  cotton,  along  with  other  types  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

301.  Advanced  Cotton  Classing.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  300.     Mr.  Murray. 

For  men  who  expect  to  become  specialists  in  cotton  classing.  A  study  of  the  Universal 
Standards  of  American  Upland  Cotton  for  grade  and  staple.  Practice  will  consist  of  classing 
and    stapling   approximately   three   thousand  samples   of   cotton. 

302.  Cotton  Production.     5  hours.     Fall  Quarter.     Mr.  Murray. 

A  study  of  history,  production,  adaptation,  breeding,  varieties,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
grading  and  marketing  of  cotton.  Laboratory  exercises  will  deal  with  United  States  and 
world  production   and   consumption.     Field    experiments   will    be  given   special   consideration. 

303.  Cotton  Improvement.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  1  and  Genetics.     Mr.  Murray. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  genetics  applied  to  a  study  of  cotton  improvement. 
Methods  of  breeding,  progeny  records  and  plot  technique  will  be  stressed. 

304.  Advanced  Cotton  Improvement.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:    Agronomy  302  and  Genetics.    Mr.  Murray. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  specializing  in  cotton.  Literature  dealing  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  important  economic  characters  of  the  cotton  plant  will  be  studied.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  devoted  to  breeding  methods,  progeny  records,  biometry  and  field  plot 
technique. 

305.  The  Cotton  Fiber.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  300  and  302.     Mr.  Murray. 

A  study  of  the  cotton  fiber  and  its  uses.  Factors  such  as  soils,  climate,  variety,  ginning 
as  affecting  spinning  quality  are  considered.  Special  consideration  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  physical  properties  of  fibers. 

320.  Advanced  Crop  Production.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:  Agronomy  1.     Mr.  Murray. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  common  field  crops  of  Georgia.  Laboratory  exercises  will 
include  a  study  of  the  identification  of  the  important  legumes,  grasses,  and  weeds  of  Georgia. 
Experiments  from  the  Agronomy  plots   will  be  considered. 

321.  Forage  Crops.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
1.     Mr.  Fain  or  Mr.  James. 

Requirements  and  adaptations  of  forage  crops.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  com- 
binations that  will  furnish  all  year  grazing  under  Southern  conditions.  Laboratory  exercises 
will  deal  with  the  botanical  and  morphological  characteristics  of  the  principal  forage  plants. 
Results  of  forage  crop  investigations  of  the  Southern   States  will  be  considered. 

322.  Grain  and  Hay  Grading.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  1.     Mr.  Murray. 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  grading  grains  and  hay  according  to  Federal  Standards 
promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

325.  Pastures.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  1, 
Agronomy  321.     Mr.  James. 

A  study  of  pastures  in  relation  to  their  development  and  management.  The  value  and 
adaptation  of  the  various  grasses  and  legumes  will  be  discussed. 
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326.  Seed  Judging  and  Identification.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy  1.     Mr.  James. 

A  course  designed  for  those  majoring  in  Farm  Crops.  The  identification  and  distribution 
of  the  important  varieties  of  crop  plants  in  the  United  States  will  be  studied.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  judging  and  showing  of  seeds  and  the  more  important  crop 
varieties  and  weeds  in  this  area.    Two  lecture  periods  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

351.  Soil  Formation.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agron- 
omy 10.     Mr.  Collins. 

Covers  rock  disintegration,  decomposition  and  geological  agencies  relating  to  the  origin 
and  formation  of  soils. 

353.  Soil  Classification  and  Soil  Survey.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10  and  351,  or  equivalent.  Fee  $10.00.  Mr. 
Collins. 

Practice  in  soil  classification,  survey  and  preparation  of  maps  and  reports.  Soil  mapping 
of  provinces,  series   and   types. 

355.  Advanced  Soil  Management.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:   Agronomy  10.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

Covers  the  occurrence  and  properties  of  predominant  soils,  practices,  and  management 
to  maintain  fertility,  prevent  erosion,  and  increase  crop  production. 

356.  Fertilizers.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10. 
Mr.  Collins. 

Covers  source  and  use  of  fertilizer  materials,  soil  conditions  affecting  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  study  of  experimental  data. 

357.  Farm  Manures.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Agron- 
omy 10.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

Covers  studies  of  the  production,  composition,  care  and  handling  of  barnyard  manures, 
artificial  manures  and  green  manures,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  use  of  cover  and 
strip  crops  used  in  the  erosion  control  practices  as  a  source  of  green  manures  for  soil 
maintenance  and  improvement. 

380.  Tobacco  Production.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  1  and  10.     Mr.  Murray. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  history,  production,  culture,  classes  and  types 
of  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  flue-cured  tobacco. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  consist  of  grading,  based  on  the  Federal  System,  utilization,  and 
research  findings  from  the  Southern  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

JUNIOR,  SENIOR,  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

400-401.  Advanced  Cotton  Production.  5  hours  each.  By  arrange- 
ment.    Prerequisite:  Agronomy  302,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Murray. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  problems  of  cotton  production  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

402.  Cotton  Production  Problems.  5  hours.  By  arrangement.  Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy  400-401,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Murray. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  in  cotton  and  will  consist  of  a  problem, 
conferences,  and  assigned  readings. 

420.  Advanced  Forage  Crops.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  321,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Murray. 

A  study  of  forage  crop  possibilities  of  the  State,  particularly  with  reference  to  legumes. 

423.  Field  Plot  Technique.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  1  and  Agronomy  10,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  James. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  in  agronomic  research  with  special  reference  to 
the  design  and  mechanical  procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  application  of  statistical 
methods   to    laboratory  and   field   results   will   be  emphasized. 

424.  Crop  Production  Problems.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy  320  and  302  or  321,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  James  or 
Mr.  Murray. 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  particular  phase  of 
crop  production. 

458.  Land  Classification,  Land  Zoning,  and  Land  Use  Problems. 
5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10,  or 
equivalent.     Mr.   Collins  or  Mr.   Carman. 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  prospective  teachers  in  agriculture,  county  agents,  and 
foresters  in  the  fundamentals  of  classifying,  zoning,  mapping  land,  working  out  land  use 
problems   on    individual   farms,   communities    and   counties,    and   adjusting   land    use    pra< 
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459.  Soil  Morphology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisites:  Agron- 
omy 10  and  458,  and  Chemistry  346,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Garman. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  upon  the  morphological,  physical,  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of,   and  present-day  classification    into  the  great   soil  groups. 

460.  Soil  Properties.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisites:  Agron- 
omy 10  and  356,  and  Chemistry  380,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Garman. 

An  advanced  consideration  of  the  fundamental  chemical,  physical  and  mineralogical 
properties  of  soils.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  base  exchange  and  mechanical 
analysis  studies  of  important  soils  of  the  South,  and  the  systematic  examination  of  other 
factors  closely  associated  with  the  productivity  of  these  soils. 

461.  Advanced  Soil  Conservation.  5  hours.  By  arrangement.  Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy  10  and  459,  or  equivalert.     Mr.  Garman. 

An  advanced  consideration  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  factors  related  to  soil 
deterioration  as  the  results  of  improper  land  use,  and  of  all  the  accepted  methods  of  land 
management  which  may  be  employed  in  its  preservation.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of 
the  detailed  findings  of  the  soil  erosion  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

850-851.  Fertilizers.  5  hours  each.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  10,  351,  and  356,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  crops  and  the  study  of  experi- 
mental methods  for  determining  values  of  fertilizer  materials  to  plant  growth.  Specific 
problems  will  be  studied  in   the  greenhouse  and  field. 

852-853.  Soil  Fertility.  5  hours  each.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomv  10.  351,  and  356,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  crop  requirements  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  some  problem  definitely  related  to  plant  growth.  Conferences,  parallel  readings 
and   laboratory  work   will   be  required. 

854-855.  Soil  Types.  5  hours  each.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  10,  351,  and  353,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Collins  or  Mr.  Garman. 

a.  A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  formation   of  the  soils  of  a  given  area. 

b.  Examination,  investigation  and  classification  of  the  soil  series  and  types  in  the  field. 
This  course  will  consist  of   conferences,  assigned  readings,   and  field   work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Head:  Jarnagin.     Staff:  Rice,  Bennett,  Jones,  Ward,  Pitts,  Sikes. 

The  commercial  production  of  farm  animals  continues  to  become  of  more 
and  more  economic  importance  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  With  this  general 
expansion  of  the  industry,  men  with  training  in  animal  husbandry  are 
in  great  demand. 

Many  graduates  with  a  livestock  background  are  being  employed  as 
county  agents,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  other  government 
activities.  There  has  also  developed  a  demand  for  men  with  such  training 
in  the  allied  industries.  Packing  houses  are  employing  some  of  them  in 
buying,  processing,  and  selling.  Agricultural  development  departments 
of  the  railroad  systems  are  offering  employment  to  men  with  training  in 
this  field.  Meat  curing  plants  are  being  established  in  many  sections  of 
the  state.  Adequately  trained  animal  husbandry  students  are  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  managers  of  such  plants.  Feed  manufacturers  are  giving 
employment  to  our  students  in  both  the  production  and  selling  departments 
of  their  business.  Manufacturers  of  equipment  used  on  livestock  farms  are 
employing  others  in  the  capacity  of  salesmen.  Creameries,  ice  cream  and 
milk  distributing  plants  and  milk  inspection  organizations  in  all  large  cities 
offer  employment  for  students  specializing  in  dairy  husbandry.  There  is 
also  an  increased  demand  for  men  trained  in  dairy  farming. 

Many  large  landowners  in  the  state  have  adequate  capital  for  financing 
livestock  enterprises.      Students   majoring  in   animal   husbandry  are  in   a 
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position  to  act  as  managers  of  such  farms.  Animal  husbandry  training 
will  qualify  students  to  serve  as  commission  buyers  and  managers  of  live- 
stock auctions.  This  form  of  selling  has  developed  rapidly  throughout  the 
country  in  recent  years. 

The  most  important  field  of  all  is  for  the  graduates  to  become  owners 
of  livestock  farms.  Present  land  va^es  are  relatively  low.  Graduates 
with  a  limited  amount  of  capital  are  in  a  position  to  own  and  operate 
their  own  farms  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  animal  husbandry  have  been  greatly  increased 
during  recent  years.  The  completion  of  the  Dairy  Industry  Building  in 
1940  provides  the  Institution  with  facilities  unsurpassed  in  the  Southeast 
for  teaching  all  phases  of  manufacturing,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
all  dairy  products.  The  college  farm  is  a  laboratory  in  the  truest  sense. 
On  this  is  maintained  representative  herds  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  mules,  and  jack  stock.  Here  the  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  first  hand  information  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  man- 
agement problems. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  is  recommending  two  concentra- 
tion programs  for  students  wishing  to  major  in  Animal  Husbandry.  One 
of  these  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  general  field  which  has 
to  do  with  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  production,  and  workstock;  and 
the  other  with  the  field  of  dairy  manufactures. 

(1)  CONCENTRATION  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Major:    Animal  Husbandry  373,  Animal  Husbandry  371,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  375,  Animal  Husbandry  377  or  381__  20  Hours 
Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Animal    Husbandry   382, 
Bacteriology    350,    Horticulture     355,    Plant  Path- 
ology 358 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  323 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    To  be  selected 10  Hours 

General   Electives 30  Hours 

(2)   CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Major:    Animal  Husbandry  391,  Animal  Husbandry  389,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  394,  Animal  Husbandry  392 20  Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Animal    Husbandry   382, 
Bacteriology    350,    Chemistry    346,  Plant    Pathology 

358 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    To  be  selected 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    To  be  selected 10  Hours 

General   Electives 30  Hours 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

(All  Courses  on  South  Campus) 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

3.  Farm  Animal  Production.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.    Mr.  Jarnagin,  Mr.  Rice,  and  Mr.    Ward. 

An  introductory  course  in  animal  husbandry  with  emphasis  given  to  the  importance  of 
the  problems  pertaining  to  the  production  of  farm  animals  in  a  well  balanced  agricultural 
program. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

371.  Livestock  Production.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  3.     Mr.  Rice. 

A  practical  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  profitable  production  of 
various  classes  of  farm  animals. 

372.  Animal  Breeding.     5  hours.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Rice. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with  special  applications  to  the  breeding  of  farm 
animals. 

373.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Mr.  Rice. 

A  general  introductory  course  in  the  feeding  of  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 

374.  Animal  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  373.     Mr.  Jamagin. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  feeding  the  different  classes  of  farm  animals. 

375.  Livestock  Marketing.     5  hours.     Winter  Quarter.    Mr.  Jamagin. 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  used  in  selling  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 

376.  Advanced  Stock  Judging.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  3.     Mr.  Rice. 

A  course  specially  designed  for  students   majoring  in  animal  husbandry. 

377.  Farm  Meats.     5  hours.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Rice. 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  slaughtering,  processing,  and  curing  farm  meat. 

378.  Comparative  Anatomy.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  farm  animals  in  its  relation  to  function,  adaptation,  and 
soundness. 

379.  Comparative  Physiology.     5  hours.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Jones. 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  physiology  of  domestic  animals  with  special  emphasis 
on  ruminants. 

381.  Animal  Parasitology.     5  hours.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Jones. 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  of  losses  caused  by  para- 
sites affecting  farm  animals. 

382.  Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and  Fowls.  5  hours.  Fall 
and  Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Jones. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  common  diseases  affecting  farm   animals. 

383.  Sex  Hygiene  and  Reproduction  of  Cattle.  5  hours.  Spring  Quar- 
ter.    Mr.  Jones. 

A   detailed  study   of   diseases   affecting  reproduction   of  cattle. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

389.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Bac- 
teriology 350.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  in  dairy  products  and  their  significance ; 
the  use  of  microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

390.  Dairy  Cattle  Improvement.    5  hours.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Ward. 

Various  methods  of  improving  dairy  cattle,  including  principles  of  breeding,  breed  registry, 
selection  of  the  sire,  and  type  classification  ;  also  a  study  of  pedigrees,  production  records, 
and  dairy  cattle  judging. 

391.  Farm  Dairying.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.   Mr.  Bennett. 

Composition  and  properties  of  milk.  The  handling  of  milk  and  its  products  on  the  farm. 
A  brief  introduction  to  dairy  manufactures 

392.  Milk  Production  and  Dairy  Farm  Management.  5  hours.  Fall 
quarter.     Mr.   Ward. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  feeding  and  managing  dairy  cattle. 

394.  Market  Milk.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Dairy 
Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Sanitary  production  and  processing  of  milk  supply,  milk  inspection  systems,  and  market- 
ing of  milk. 

395.  Dairy  Plant  Management.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:    Dairy  Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  management  of  creameries  and  other  dairy  manufacturing 
plants. 
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396x.  Advanced  Work  in  Testing  Dairy  Products.  3  hours.  Spring 
Quarter.     Prerequisite:   Dairy  Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Various  tests  employed  in  dairy  processing  and  manufacturing  plants. 

396y.  Dairy  Products  Judging  and  Grading.  3  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Scoring  and  grading  of  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream. 

397.  Creamery  Butter  Making.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:  Dairy  Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Care  of  milk  and  cream.  Separation  of  milk,  starters,  cream  ripening,  churning,  and 
preparation  of  butter  for  market. 

398.  Cheese  Making.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Dairy 
Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Principles  of  cheese  making,  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese,  manufacture,  curing,  and 
storing   of  cheddar  cheese. 

399.  Ice  Cream  Making.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  Husbandry  391.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Care  and  preparation  of  ingredients ;  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  ice  cream  and 
related  products. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE 

Head:    McHatton.      Staff:    Keener,   Davis,    Sullivan,   Bowden. 

The  concentrations  in  horticulture  are  arranged  to  prepare  students  for 
fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  growing  or  horticultural  manufacturing.  Open- 
ings such  as  orchard,  truck  farming  and  greenhouse  operators,  cannery 
managers,  extension  specialists,  and  positions  in  fruit  and  truck  inspec- 
tion or  with  experiment  stations  and  commercial  concerns  are  available  to 
the  graduates. 

The  department  offers  twenty-eight  specialized  horticultural  courses. 
Has  a  greenhouse,  gardens,  one-hundred-and-twenty-acre  well  equipped 
farm,  eighteen  acres  of  which  are  under  irrigation  and  on  which  are  found 
numerous  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  for  use  in  its  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  a  community  canning  plant  and  several  well  equipped 
laboratories  for  the  use  of  its  students. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  POMOLOGY 

Major:    Horticulture  353,   Horticulture  401,  Horticulture  402, 

Horticulture    309 20  Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology    350,    Plant 

Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Plant  Pathology  357,  Plant  Pathology  401 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Agricultural  Economics  301,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics   304 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Chemistry  346,  Horticulture  363, 
Agronomy  356,  Animal  Husbandry  373,  Physiologi- 
cal Botany  380,  Advanced  Military  Science  350  a-b-c 
and  353  a-b-c.  Electives  may  be  adapted  to  fit 
special   cases 1 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Major:    Horticulture  403,   Horticulture  404,   Horticulture  363, 

Horticulture    353      20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  356,  Agronomy  351 10  Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology    350,    Plant 

Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 
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Second   Minor:    Animal    Husbandry   373,   Animal   Husbandry 

391 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Plant  Pathology  357,  Chemistry 
346,  Poultry  362,  Poultry  363,  Commerce  6,  Ad- 
vanced Military  Science  350  a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c. 
Electives  may  be  adapted  to  fit  special  cases 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FLORICULTURE 

Major:    Horticulture  405,   Horticulture  406,  Horticulture  310, 

Horticulture    311 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Horti- 
ticulture  355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant  Path- 
ology 358 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Landscape  Architecture  351,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 313 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agronomy  356,  Horticulture  353 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from  :  Plant  Pathology  357,  Agronomy  356, 
Chemistry  468,  Horticulture  362,  Advanced  Mili- 
tary Science  350  a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c.  Electives  may 
be  adapted  to  fit  special  cases 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FOOD  PRESERVATION 

Major:    Horticulture  363,   Horticulture  411,  Horticulture  412, 

Horticulture    413 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selection:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant 
Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticul- 
ture 355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Bacteriology  351,  Bacteriology  405 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Horticulture  353,  Horticulture  404 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Animal  Husbandry  391,  Chemistry 
23,  Chemistry  380,  Chemistry  340,  Chemistry  341, 
Horticulture  401,  Advanced  Military  Science  350 
a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c.  Electives  may  be  adapted  to 
fit  special  cases 30  Hours 

HORTICULTURE 

(All  courses  on  South  Campus) 

1.    General  Horticulture.     5  hours.     Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.    Mr.  Keener  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

A   survey   of   the    horticultural    practices    in    plant    propagation,    vegetable    gardening    and 
fruit  growing  particularly  adapted  to   the  farm. 

309.  Systematic  Pomology.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    Prerequisite:  Hor- 
ticulture 1.    Mr.  McHatton. 

A   study   of  the  history,   classification    and   adaptability  of    fruit  varieties. 

310.  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Management.     5  hours.     Winter 
Quarter.     Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.     Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Bowden. 

Special  emphasis   is  placed  upon  the  construction  and  management  of  greenhouses,  atten- 
tion being  given  to  economical  planning  and  arrangement  of  such  structures. 

311.  Floral  Design.     5  hours.     Spring  Quarter.     Prerequisite:   Horti- 
culture 1.     Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Bowden. 

The  design   bouquets,    table   decorations,    wedding   decorations    of   churches    and    homes,   as 
well   as   floral    designs   for  funerals. 

353.    Sprays  and  Spraying.     5  hours.     Fall  Quarter.     Prerequisite:  Hor- 
ticulture 1.     Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

A   study  of  the  chemistry,  preparation  and  application   of  sprays   to  various   horticultural 
crops,   special   attention  being  given  to   the  economical   and   practical   end  of   the  work. 
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355.  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Entomology.  5  hours.  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  identification,  life  history  and  control  of 
economic  insects  as  applied  to  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

362.  Nursery  Production  and  Management.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.    Mr.  Keener. 

Economical  and  practical  methods  of  plant  propogation  receive  attention,  as  well  as 
culture,  protection  and  management  of  nursery  properties. 

363.  Food  Preservation.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  Mr. 
Davis. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  food  preservation  with  emphasis  on  the  scientific 
principles  of  canning.  A  complete  unit  either  for  those  desiring  a  general  course  or  for 
those   interested  in   community   canning. 

401.  The  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter. Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1  and  353.  When  combined  with  602,  a 
minor.   Mr.  McHatton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  principles  of  plant  life  as  directly 
applied  to  the  economic  production  of  fruit  crops. 

402.  Pomological  Crops.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Hor- 
ticulture 401  or  601.     Mr.   McHatton. 

A  careful  and  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  major  pomological  crops  of  the  South  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  present 
practices  followed  throughout  the  country  m  commercial  fruit  growing.  An  undergraduate 
thesis  is  required  in   connection  with  this   course. 

403.  Vegetable  Production.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  1  and  353.    When  combined  with  604,  a  minor.    Mr.  Keener. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental,  biological  and  scientific  principles 
underlying    vegetable    production. 

404.  Advanced  Vegetable  Crops.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequi- 
site:   Horticulture  403  or  603.   Mr.  Keener. 

A  continuation  of  Course  403,  dealing  mainly  with  the  commercial  practices  at  this 
time  being  followed  in  vegetable  growing,  special  emphasis  being  given  to  the  major  vegetable 
crops. 

405.  Floricultural  Production.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture  1  and  353.  When  combined  with  606,  a  minor. 
Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Bowden. 

A  study  of  modern   methods  in   producing  flowers  out  of   doors  and  under  glass. 

406.  Business  Management  of  Greenhouses.  5  hours.  Spring  Quar- 
ter. Prerequisite:  Horticulture  405  or  605.  Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Bow- 
den. 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  greenhouse  accessories,  flowers  and  ornamental 
greenhouse  plants.  The  bookkeeping,  marketing  and  general  financial  and  economic  manage- 
ment  of   greenhouses  receive  special    attention. 

407-408.  Summer  Practicum  in  Horticulture.  10  hours.  Open  to 
Junior  and  Senior  students  or  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  This 
course  requires  the  student's  full  time.  Summer  Quarter.  Mr.  McHatton, 
Mr.  Keener  and  Horticultural  Staff. 

A  practical  course  in  horticulture,  the  special  interest  of  the  individual  student  being 
considered.    This  course  requires  continual  farm  work  with  horticultural  crops. 

409.  Home  Canning  and  Preserving.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite: Bacteriology  350  and  Organic  Chemistry  346.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents having  credit  in  363.     Mr.  Davis. 

Fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  canning  and  preserving.  Especially  designed 
for  home  economics  teachers,   students   and  home   demonstration    agents. 

411.  Food  Products  Manufacture.  '5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite:  Horticulture  410  or  610.     Mr.  Davis. 

Principles  and  practices  of  commercial  canning,  pickling  and  preserving. 

412.  Canning  Operation  and  Management.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  411.     Mr.  Davis. 

A  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  canning  plant,  including  construction,  equipment 
management   and   technical   laboratory   control. 

413.  Frozen  and  Dehydrated  Foods.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Pre- 
renuisite:    Bacteriology  350.   Mr.  Davis. 

Principles  and  methods  of  preserving  foods  by  freezing  and  dehydration. 
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GRADUATE    COURSES 

(Note:  Prerequisite  to  all  graduate  courses  are  Horticulture  1,  353,  and 
a  sequence  of  two  400  or  600  courses  in  Horticulture.) 

802-803.    Advanced  Pomology.     5  hours  each.     Mr.  McHatton. 

This  course  is  based  upon  an  undergraduate  degree  majoring  in  Horticulture  and  deals 
with  the  evolution,  history  and  classification  of  pomological  crops. 

804-805.    Advanced  Vegetable  Production.    5  hours  each.    Mr.  Keener. 

This  course  is  based  upon  an  undergraduate  degree  majoring  in  Horticulture  and  deals 
with  the  evolution,  history  and  classification  of  vegetable  crops. 

806-807.    Advanced  Floral  Production.    5  hours  each.    Mr.  McHatton. 

This  course  is  based  upon  an  undergraduate  degree  majoring  in  Horticulture  and  deals 
with  the  evolution,  history  and  classification  of  floral  crops. 

808.  Horticultural  Research.  Thesis.  5  hours.  Mr.  McHatton,  Mr. 
Keener  and  Mr.  Davis. 

A  thesis  on  some  horticultural  subject  selected  with  reference  to  student's  interest  is 
required  of  all  post-graduate  students  majoring   in  Horticulture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
AND  PLANT  BREEDING 

Head:    Miller.     Staff:    Thompson,   Shuman. 

The  specialized  courses  given  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
and  Plant  Breeding  are  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  agencies  causing 
disease  in  plants,  their  effect  upon  the  plant  and  the  plant's  growth.  They 
also  include  the  principal  methods  by  which  these  diseases  may  be  con- 
trolled. The  student  receives  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  used 
in  the  development  of  new  varieties  or  strains  of  cultivated  plants  better 
adapted  to  their  environment  and  resistant  to  certain  diseases. 

The  outline  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  concentrate 
on  the  diseases  affecting  crops  that  are  of  most  economic  importance  in 
his  locality.  These  courses  are  given  in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments in  plant  science,  such  as  horticulture,  agronomy  and  biology. 

Students  who  specialize  in  these  courses  receive  training  that  will  prepare 
them  for  work  in  experiment  stations,  as  state  plant  inspectors,  commercial 
growers,  county  agents  and  teachers  in  vocational  schools  or  colleges.  This 
is  also  designed  for  students  who  go  into  specialized  types  of  agriculture, 
such  as  the  production  of  certified  potatoes  and  other  specialized  crops. 

Four  concentrations  available  are:  (1)  field  crop  diseases;  (2)  cotton 
diseases;    (3)   truck  crop  diseases;  and   (4)  fruit  tree  diseases. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FIELD  CROP  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  420,  Plant  Path- 
ology  421,   Plant   Genetics   401 20  Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology   350,    Plant 

Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 

First   Minor:    Agronomy  420,   Agronomy  421 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agronomy  355,  Agronomy  356 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Agronomy  320,  Agronomy  321,  Hor- 
ticulture 353,  Botany  380,  Botany  305,  Chemistry 
346,  Agricultural  Economics  364,  Botany  481,  Ad- 
vanced Military  Science  350  a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  COTTON  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  420,  Plant  Path- 
ology 421,  Plant  Genetics  401 20  Hours 
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Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology    350,    Plant 

Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  400,  Agronomy  401-402 10  Hours 

Second   Minor:    Agronomy   355,   Agronomy   356 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Horticulture  353,  Agronomy  300, 
Agronomy  302,  Botany  380,  Chemistry  346,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  364,  Botany  481,  Advanced  Military 
Science  350  a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  TRUCK  CROP  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Pathology  357,  Plant  Pathology  420,  Plant  Path- 
ology 421,  Plant  Genetics  401 20  Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selections:    Bacteriology    350,    Plant 

Pathology  353,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Horticulture  403,  Horticulture  404 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Entomology  373,  Entomology  805 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Horticulture  353,  Agronomy  356, 
Botany  380,  Botany  305,  Chemistry  346,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  364,  Botany  481,  Advanced  Mili- 
tary  Science   350   a-b-c   and   353    a-b-c 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FRUIT  TREE  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Pathology  357,  Plant  Pathology  420,  Plant  Path- 
ology 421,  Plant  Genetics  401 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Horticulture  355,  Bacteri- 
ology  350,    Plant    Pathology    353,    Plant    Pathology 

358 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    Horticulture  401,  Horticulture  402 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Entomology  373,  Entomology  805 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from:  Horticulture  353,  Agronomy  356, 
Botany  380,  Botany  323,  Chemistry  346,  Agricultural 
Economics  364,  Botany  481,  Advanced  Military 
Science  350  a-b-c  and  353  a-b-c 30  Hours 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  PLANT  BREEDING 

(All  courses  on  South  Campus) 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

353.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
1-2.    Fall  or  Spring  Quarters.    Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  diseases  of  plants.  Twenty  types  will  be  studied  in  field 
and    laboratory. 

354.  Forest  Pathology.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2.  Fall,  Win- 
ter, or  Spring  Quarter.     Mr.  Thompson. 

This  course  will  be  similar  to  353,  but  will  differ  in  the  use  of  types  causing  death  or 
decay  of  trees.    Methods  of  control  suitable  to  both  forest  and  city  conditions  will  be  studied. 

356.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2, 
and  Plant  Pathology  353.  Winter  Quarter.  Mr.  Miller.  (Given  when  de- 
mand warrants.) 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students   in   Plant  Pathology  and   Agronomy. 
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357.  Diseases  of  Horticultural  Crops.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Plant 
Pathology  353.    Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Miller.    (Given  when  demand  warrants.) 

A  study  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  fruits,  vegetables   and  ornamentals. 

358.  Principles  of  Breeding.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2,  or 
Zoology  21-22.     Fall  or  Winter  Quarters.     Mr.  Miller. 

An  introductory  course  in  agricultural  genetics  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
principles  of  heredity  and  variation  and  their  application  to  breeding. 

SENIOR  DIVISION  OR  GRADUATE  COURSES 

401.  Plant  Genetics.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  358.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr. 
Shuman. 

Advanced  studies  in  inheritance  of  plants,  including  the  genetics  of  sterility  and  disease 
resistance,  and  principles  of  plant  improvement. 

420-421.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours  each.  Three  lecture  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  Double  course.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50  each 
quarter.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  and  358.  Fall  and  Winter 
Quarters.     Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  study  of  the  fungi  that  cause  plant  disease,  including  isolation,  technique  of  cultural 
methods    and   infection.     Designed   especially   for  students   majoring   in    Plant  Pathology. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

800-801.  Research  in  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite: 
Plant  Pathology  353,  420,  421.     Mr.  Miller. 

This  course  involves  the  prosecution  of  a  problem  in  plant  disease  with  parallel  reading 
and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

810-811.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisite: 
Plant  Pathology  358,  401.     Mr.  Miller. 

This  consists  of  a  breeding  problem  with  field  studies,  appropriate  reading  and  conferences. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Head:    Bell.      Staff:    Cooper,   Kelly. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  engage  directly  in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry 
on  a  commercial  basis.  With  the  poultry  industry  in  the  state  constantly 
growing,  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  men  in  the  production  field 
than  ever  before. 

The  minors  selected  from  the  various  departments  of  the  Agricultural 
College  to  go  with  the  concentration  courses  in  poultry  are  such  that  when 
completed,  men  are  equipped  to  go  into  the  allied  industries  or  pursue 
their  studies  in  other  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  well  trained  men  in  service  and  sales 
work  of  the  commercial  organizations.  In  the  last  few  years  a  number 
of  the  students  majoring  in  Poultry  Husbandry  have  been  placed  with 
commercial  firms  in  the  field  of  sales  and  service  work. 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  has  a  physical  plant  well 
equipped  for  instruction,  with  housing  capacity  of  3500  laying  birds  and 
3000  baby  chicks.  The  department  can  give  the  student  the  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  aspects  of  poultry  husbandry.  In  addition,  500  to  800 
turkeys  are  grown  out  each  year.  Several  breeds  of  poultry  and  turkeys 
are  maintained  for  instruction  work. 

The  department  has  a  disease  laboratory  equipped  for  autopsy  work. 
Students  get  actual  practice  with  their  instruction  in  diagnosing  diseases. 
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The  department  offers  this  service  to  the  poultrymen  of  the  state.     From 
50  to  150  cases  come  to  the  laboratory  each  month. 

Several  types  of  incubators  are  used  in  the  hatching  of  6000  to  8000 
chicks  each  year.     All  types  of  brooders  are  used  for  brooding  the  chicks. 

Thirteen  hundred  birds  are  entered  in  our  Egg  Laying  Test  each  year. 
These  birds  come  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  are  from  the 
outstanding  breeders  of  poultry.  With  the  various  breeds  and  varieties 
making  up  this  test,  all  students  have  an  opportunity  of  further  study  of 
breeds  and  varieties. 

The  department  has  a  300-acre  farm  that  is  used  for  producing  small 
grains.  All  young  stock  and  turkeys  are  grown  out  on  this  land.  Two 
600-bird  capacity  commercial-type  laying  houses  are  located  on  this  unit. 

The  concentration  courses  in  Poultry  Husbandry  with  minors  selected 
from  the  various  departments  are  given  below.  All  general  electives 
will  be  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  major  courses  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  the  agricultural 
science  selectives  are  given  at  the  beginning,  with  the  minor  in  Animal 
Husbandry.  These  are  not  repeated  with  the  other  minors,  since  they 
would  be  the  same. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Major:    Poultry  362,  Poultry  363,  Poultry  364,  Poultry  365__  20  Hours 
Agricultural  Science  Selections:    Bacteriology  350,  Animal 
Husbandry  382,  Horticulture  355,  Plant  Pathology 
358,  Organic  Chemistry  346,  Mathematics  356 20  Hours 

WITH  MINOR  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

First    Minor:    Animal    Husbandry    375    and    376,    or    Animal 

Husbandry  391  and  392 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Animal  Husbandry  373 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department 30  Hours 

WITH   MINOR  IN  AGRONOMY 

First  Minor:    Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  420 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Agronomy  320 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department 30  Hours 

WITH  MINOR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

First  Minor:    Chemistry  361,  Chemistry  362 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Horticulture  355 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department 30  Hours 

WITH  MINOR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

First  Minor:    Agricultural   Economics  304,  Agricultural   Eco- 
nomics 364 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Agricultural  Economics  301 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department  30  Hours 

WITH  MINOR  IN  BACTERIOLOGY 
First  Minor:    Bacteriology  401,  Bacteriology  407 10  Hours 
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Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Animal  Husbandry  371 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department 30  Hours 

WITH  MINOR  IN  HORTICULTURE 

First  Minor:    Horticulture  401  and  402,  or  Horticulture  403 

and  404 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Poultry  361,  Horticulture  353 10  Hours 

General  Electives  to  be  approved  by  head  of  department 30  Hours 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

(All  Courses  on  South  Campus) 

60.  General  Poultry.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  field  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student   with   all  phases  of  poultry  husbandry. 

361.  The  Selection  and  Management  of  Baby  Chicks,  Growing  Stock 
and  Layers.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Building.     Mr.  Cooper. 

The  study  of  breed  improvement  and  the  problems  affecting  the  efficiency  of  producing 
baby  chicks,  growing  stock,  and  laying  birds.  Culling,  vaccination  for  fowl  pox  and 
respiratory  diseases,   and  general  management  problems  will  be  covered  in  this  course. 

362.  Poultry  Breeding,  Incubation,  and  Brooding.  5  hours.  Winter 
Quarter.     Poultry  Husbandry  Building.     Mr.  Cooper. 

The  principles   and  practices  of  breeding,  incubation,  and  brooding. 

363.  Poultry  Nutrition  and  Marketing.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  60.  Poultry  Husbandry  Building. 
Mr.  Kelly. 

A  study  of  poultry  feedstuffs  and  development  of  rations  and  methods  of  feeding.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  given  to  the  utilization  of  home-grown  feedstuffs  in  the  poultry  ration, 
the  processing  of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and  practices  of  marketing. 

364.  Poultry  Diseases  and  Management.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  60,  362,  363.  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Building.     Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Bell. 

This  course  will  be  offered  only  to  students  majoring  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  A  study  of 
common  diseases  and  parasites  of  poultry.  Analyzing  farm  management  practices,  including 
a  study   of   hatchery   management. 

365.  Seminar  and  Thesis.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  60,  362,  363,  and  364.  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Building.     Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  student  is  permitted  to  select  a  definite  field  of  endeavor  and  must  develop  a  project 
which  he  must  carry  through  to  completion.    A  thesis  on  the  project  is  required. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801-802-803-804.  Research  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  20  hours.  Offered 
as  a  minor  or  double  minor.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Poultry 
Husbandry  Building.     Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

Research  problems  are  developed  to  fit  the  individual  needs  and  are  dependent  upon 
materials  that  can  be  used. 

805.  Thesis.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite: 
Poultry  Husbandry  801,  802,  803,  and  804.  Poultry  Husbandry  Building. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Head:    Driftmier.     Staff:    Danner,  Davenport,   Greiner,   Hudson,   Lanham, 
Mitchell,   Shepherd,   Simons. 

The  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  has  been  planned  to  give  its  graduates  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  science  and  engineering,  with  basic 
training  in  agriculture,  and  a  specialized  study  of  subjects  involving  the 
application  of  engineering  knowledge  to  agricultural  problems.  In  the 
senior  year  the  student  may  choose  a  field  of  concentration  by  the  election 
of  one  of  the  options  listed. 

The  department  offers  major  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  minor  work  to  students  taking  major 
work  in  other  departments.  Prerequisite  to  major  graduate  work  is  the 
completion  of  a  standard  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  required  of  undergraduates  at  this  institution. 

Occupations  open  to  graduates  are,  briefly:  teaching,  experiment  station, 
and  extension  work  with  colleges  and  federal  agencies;  engineering  work 
in  soil  conservation,  such  as  drainage,  irrigation,  land  clearing,  and  erosion 
control;  advertising,  sales,  and  production  work  with  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  building  materials;  engineering  man- 
agement and  development  in  rural  electrification;  editorial  work  on  farm 
and  trade  journals;   appraisal  and  consultation;   and  farming. 

Barrow  Hall  with  its  offices,  classrooms,  and  well  arranged  and  equipped 
laboratories  provides  excellent  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction  and  research  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

Agricultural  Engineering  4  a-b  Agricultural   Engineering   11 

(Engineering  Drawing) 6  (Surveying) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  8  Agricultural  Engineering  3  a-b 

(Descriptive   Geometry) 3  (Farm    Shop) 6 

Chemistry  21  and  24  Agricultural   Engineering  22 

(Inorganic  Chemistry) 10  (Soil  and  Water  Conservation)    3 

English  2   a-b-c  English  6  a-b-c 

(English  Composition) 9  (Business   English) 9 

Mathematics  30    (Trigonometry)-  5  Mathematics  3   (Calculus) 5 

Mathematics  4    (Algebra) 5  Mathematics  355   (Calculus)    _      _  5 

Mathematics  2  Physics   27,   28   and   329    (College 

(Analytical  Geometry) 5  Physics  for  Engineers) ._ 15 

Physics  20  Military  Science  2 .__  5 

(Physics  Survey) 5 

Military  Science  1 5 

53  53 
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Junior 

Hours 
Agricultural  Engineering  250 

(Statics)  5 

Agricultural  Engineering  251 

(Dynamics)    5 

Agricultural  Engineering  253 

(Materials  of  Construction) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  255 

(Strength  of  Materials) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  256 

(Hydraulics)    5 

Agricultural  Engineering  261 

(Farm    Machinery) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  290 
(Engineering  Bibliographic 
Research)   5 

Agronomy  2 

(Field  Crop  Production) 5 

Agronomy  10 

(Principles  of  Soil  Manage- 
ment)   5 

Military  Science  350  a-b-c,  or 
non-technical  electives ._  9 


Senior 

Hours 
Agricultural  Engineering  262 

(Farm    Motors) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  270 

(Heat    Engineering) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  271 

(Farm    Structures) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  272 

(Sanitation  and  Water  Supply)   3 
Agricultural  Engineering  284 

(D.  C.  Machinery) 3 

Agricultural  Engineering  286 

(A.   C.   Machinery) 5 

Agricultural  Engineering  288 

(Rural  Electrification) 3 

Agricultural  Engineering  Concen- 
tration 329,  369,  379,  or  389 3 

Animal   Husbandry  371 

( Livestock    Production ) 5 

Agricultural     Economics    458 

(Advanced     Economics     of 

Agriculture)     5 

Electives  3 


54  45 

Total  requirements  195  hours  exclusive  of  the  required  courses.  Military 
Science   1-2,  or  Health   Education   1-2. 

CONCENTRATION  OPTIONS 

Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures — Agricultural  Engineering  329  3  Hours 

Machine  Design — Agricultural  Engineering  369 3  Hours 

Structural  Design — Agriculturel  Engineering  379 3  Hours 

Advanced  Rural  Electrification — Agricultural  Engineering  389  3  Hours 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

(All  Courses  on  South  Campus) 

3  a-b.  Farm  Shop.  6  hours.  Four  3-hour  laboratory  periods  only.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  24.    Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.   Mr.  Shepherd. 

Farm  construction  methods ;  farm  carpentry ;  concrete ;  soldering ;  babbitting :  black- 
smithing  ;  pipe  fitting  ;  and  repair  of  farm  machinery. 

4  a-b.  Engineering  Drawing.  6  hours.  Three  double  laboratory 
periods  only  for  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.     Mr.  Hudson. 

Use  of  drawing  instruments.  Practice  in  lettering  and  detailing.  Orthographic  and 
pictorial   methods  of  presentation. 

6.  Topographic  Drawing.  3  hours.  Three  double  laboratory  periods 
only.     Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Hudson. 

Free  hand  lettering  and  use  of  instruments.  Principles  of  projection,  sketching  and 
preparation  of   topographic   maps.  

8.  Descriptive  Geometry.  3  hours.  Three  double  laboratory  periods 
only.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  4  a-b.  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Hudson. 

Representation  of  geometrical  magnitudes  by  means  of  points,  lines,  planes,  and  solids 
and   their   application   in   the  solution   of   problems. 

11.  Surveying.  5  hours.  Three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Trigonometry.     Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Danner. 

The  use,  care  and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments  and  equipment.  Field  problems 
in   leveling,   land  measuring  and   topographic   surveying. 
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20.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory 
period.     Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Mr.  Hudson. 

Principles  and  methods  of  improving  productive  land  by  drainage,  irrigation,  and  soil 
erosion  control.    Primarily  for  B.   S.  A.  students. 

22.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory- 
period.  Prerequisite:  Surveying.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr.  Danner  and  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Principles  and  methods  of  improving  productive  land  by  drainage,  irrigation,  and  soil 
erosion  control.    Primarily  for  B.  S.  A.  E.  students. 

60.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory 
period.     Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Shepherd. 

A  general  course  in  the  operation,  care  and  repair  of  farm  implements,  tractors,  and 
stationary  power  units  commonly  used  on  farms.    General  machine  shop  practices. 

70.  Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment.  3  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Driftmier  and  Mr.  Danner. 

A  study  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment  with  special  application  to   Georgia  conditions. 

250.  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physics  27.  Fall  Quarter. 
Mr.  Davenport. 

The  statics  of  engineering. 

251.  Mechanics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  250. 
Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Davenport. 

The  dynamics   of  engineering. 

253.  Materials  of  Construction.  5  hours.  One  double  laboratory 
period.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  24.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Lanham. 

Manufacture,   properties,  uses  and  applications  of   materials  for  engineering  construction. 

254.  Mechanism.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Trigonometry.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.    Mr.  Driftmier. 

Study  of  mechanism  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of  motion  and  force  and  to  their 
forms  and  arrangements  in  actual  machines. 

255.  Strength  of  Materials.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  251.     Spring  Quarter.     Mr.  Davenport. 

Elements  of  stress  analysis,  resistance,  and  design  as  applied  to  engineering  materials 
and  structures. 

256.  Hydraulics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Calculus.  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Davenport. 

A  general  course  in  hydraulics,  including  fundamental  principles  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydrodynamics  applied  to  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  over  weirs,  through  pipes 
and  channels. 

261.  Farm  Machinery.  5  hours.  Two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite:   Physics  27.     Fall   Quarter.     Mr.  Shepherd. 

Development,    design,   and   utilization  of  farm  machinery  for  all   forms  of  farm  power. 

262.  Farm  Motors.  5  hours.  Two  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Engineering  270.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Shepherd. 

Principles  of  construction,  operation,  adjustment  and  application  of  tractors,  trucks,  and 
gasoline  and  oil  engines  for  agricultural  uses. 

270.  Heat  Engineering.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  Physics 
28.      Fall   Quarter.     Mr.   Davenport. 

Fundamental  principles  of  engineering  thermodynamics,  heating,  ventilation  and  refrig- 
eration. 

271.  Farm  Structures.  5  hours.  Three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  253  and  255.  Fall  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lanham. 

Design  of  farm  buildings ;  details  of  construction  ;  specifications ;  bills  of  material,  and 
cost  estimates. 

272.  Farm  Sanitation  and  Water  Supply.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Engineering  256.     Fall  Quarter.     Mr.  Driftmier. 

The  development,  storage,  distribution  and  purification  of  rural  water  supplies,  and  the 
collection  and  disposal  of   farm  and  rural  wastes. 

284.  Direct  Current  Machinery.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory 
period.     Prerequisite:  Physics  28.     Fall  Quarter.     Mr.  Davenport. 

A  study  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  electricity  and  its  applications  to  electric  motors, 
electric  generators,  transformers,  distribution  and  utilization,  with  special  emphasis  to  its 
use   in    agricultural    pursuits. 
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286.  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  5  hours.  One  double  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  284.  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Davenport. 

Principles  of  design,  construction  and  operation  of  alternating  current  machines  with 
special  emphasis  to  their  use  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

288.  Rural  Electrification.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  286.    Winter  Quarter.    Mr.  Banner. 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  electricity  to  the 
farm. 

290.  Engineering  Bibliographic  Research.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
English  Composition.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Lanham. 

The  analysis  and  treatment  of  technical  and  scientific  papers  and  reports  with  particular 
reference  to  their  application  in  the  engineering  profession. 

329.  Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  22  and  256.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.  Mr.  Danner. 

The  study  and  design  of  erosion  control  structures. 

369.  Machine  Design.  3  hours.  One  double  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Engineering  253,  261,  and  262.  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  analysis  and  design  of  agricultural  implements  and  power 
units. 

379.  Structural  Design.  3  hours.  Two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  255  and  271.  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Drijtmier. 

Structural  theory  and  design  of  wood,  masonry,   concrete,   and  steel  construction. 

389.  Advanced  Rural  Electrification.  3  hours.  One  double  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  288.  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Greiner. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  application  of  electric  power  to  farm  development  and  to  the 
processing  of  farm  products. 

401.  Agricultural  Engineering  Applications.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Engineering  3  a-b  and  Education  336.  Two  double  labora- 
tory periods.     Offered  when  demand  warrants.     Mr.  Shepherd. 

Advanced  work  in  the  study  of  agricultural  production  methods,  farm  construction, 
sanitation   and   land  utilization,  and  the  application  of  engineering  methods. 

804.  Special  Electrical  Problems.  5  hours.  Prerequisite :  Agricultural 
Engineering  288,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Greiner. 

Formation  and  solution  of  theoretical  and  practical  problems  connected  with  electrical 
circuits,  apparatus,  machines  or  systems. 

805.  Farm  Structures.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 271  and  272,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Drijtmier  and  Mr.  Lanham. 

Problems  in  farm  structures,  water  supply,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
home  equipment. 

806.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  261  and  262,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Drijtmier  and  Mr. 
Shepherd. 

Problems  in  design,  testing  and  determining  efficiency  of  farm  implements  and  machines  ; 
power  problems  in  application,  efficiency  and  economy. 

807.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  22  and  256,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Danner  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

Studies  of  water  control  through  drainage ;  the  conservation  of  soils  by  the  control  of  soil 
erosion  ;   land  clearing. 

808.  Agricultural  Engineering  Research.  20  hours.  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Staff. 

Original  investigation  of  an  approved  problem  in  some  phase  of  agricultural  engineering  ; 
farm  power  and  machinery ;  rural  electrification ;  farm  structures,  including  water  supply 
and  sanitation  ;  or  soil  and  water  conservation. 

812.  Thesis.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  808. 
Agricultural  Engineering  Staff. 
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CHEMISTRY* 

Chairman    Subdivision :    Carter. 

Instruction  in  this  division  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  designed 
primarily  to  fit  the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of  lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work,  one  is  taught  the  fundamental  chemical 
principles  underlying  and  controlling  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  course  for  majors  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  work  in  agricultural  experiment  stations,  in  fertilizer  and 
feed  control  laboratories  and  similar  positions  in  allied  industries. 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Fall  and 
Winter  Quarters.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Brockman,  Mr.  Hogge, 
Mr.  Wilder,  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Mauldin,  Mr.  Tebeau  and  Assistants. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  systematic 
treatment  of  chemical  principles  and  their  applications. 

24.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Wilder,  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Tebeau  and  Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  with  especial  emphasis  on  subject  matter  related  to 
agriculture. 

346.  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (For  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economics  students.)  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
22  and  24.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Coggin,  Mr.   Wilder  and  Assistants. 

351.  Physiological  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recitations, 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  346  or  340a.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Terrell 
Hall.     Mr.  Coggin. 

Fundamental  principles  of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  animal  body  including  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  digestion,  metabolism  and  excretions. 

352.  Biochemistry.  5  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
346  or  340a.     Offered  upon  request.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Coggin. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  biochemistry,  both  plant  and  animal. 

360.  Agricultural  Organic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  or 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Carter. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  346  dealing  principally  with  aromatic  compounds  and  with 
organic  reactions. 

361.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 346.     Offered  upon  request.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

Chemical  aspects  of  germination,  synthesis,  catabolism  and  residues  of  plants  and  the 
chemical  compounds  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides. 

362.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  5  hours.  No  fee.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 346.     Offered  upon  request.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

The  chemistry  of  feedstuffs  and  animal  metabolism  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
animal  products. 

368.  Microchemical  Analysis  of  Soils.  5  hours.  Five  lectures,  recita- 
tions, or  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  346,  and  Soils  10.  Spring  Quarter.  Conner  Hall. 
Mr.  Wilder. 

Methods  of  soil  sampling  and  tests  employed  for  the  determination  of  some  water  soluble 
cations  and  anions   most  frequently  found   in   soils. 


♦Agricultural  and  Biochemistry  courses  are  a  sub-division  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  For  other  offerings  see  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and   Sciences. 
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450.  Biochemistry.  5  hours.  Five  lectures,  recitations,  or  laboratory 
periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  351 
or  352.     Conner  Hall.     Offered  upon  request.    Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Coggin. 

Introduction  to  biochemical  research. 

460.  Agricultural  Quantitative  Analysis.  5  hours.  One  lecture  or 
recitation,  and  four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  380.     Winter  Quarter.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

Analyses  of  dairy  products,  feeds  and  feedstuffs,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  methods  of 
soil  and  water  analysis. 

461.  Advanced  Agricultural  Quantitative  Analysis.  5  hours.  One 
lecture  or  recitation,  and  four  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage 
deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  460.  Spring  Quarter.  Conner  Hall. 
Mr.   Wilder. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  460. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Head:   Wheeler.     Staff:   Aderhold,  Duncan,  Tolbert. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  prepare  men  as  teachers  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.  Men  majoring  in  this  department 
have  a  broad  training  in  agriculture,  and,  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program  outlined,  are  qualified  for  certification  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  as  teachers  of  agriculture. 

During  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year,  each  man  does  apprenticeship 
teaching  in  a  selected  rural  high  school.  The  apprenticeship  method 
of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  has  been  used  for  12  years.  The  results 
have  been  so  noteworthy  that  many  teacher  training  institutions  in  other 
states  have  adopted  this  method  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  system  of  train- 
ing enables  the  apprentice  to  solve  the  many  problems  of  the  agricultural 
teacher  in  a  normal  situation  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  regular 
teacher  of  agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  University.  Thus 
the  apprentice  learns  to  deal  with  these  problems  by  actual  participation. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  TEACHING 

Major    Vocational    Education:     Education    335-1,    Education 

336-1,  Education  391,  Education  346-1,  347-1 25  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Plant  Pathology  358,  Hor- 
ticulture 355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Bacteriology  350  20  Hours 

First    Minor:    Educational    Psychology    304,    Education    302 

or  348-1   10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agricultural  Economics  301,  Agronomy  458 10  Hours 

General  Electives  from  Horticulture  363,  Animal  Husbandry 
373,  Agricultural  Engineering  3  a-b,  Agronomy  300, 
Poultry  361,  Agronomy  380,  Animal  Husbandry  371, 
Forestry  2,  Advanced  Military  Science  350  a-b-c 
and  353  a-b-c 35  Hours 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATIOK 
FOR  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

302.    The  School  and  Society.    5  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  prospective  teachers  the  ability  to  develop,  in  broad 
outline,  appropriate,  integrated  programs  of  public  education  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children,  youth  and  adults  in  the  communities  of  Georgia.  Each  student  is 
required  to  determine  the  facts  of  existing  programs  of  education  for  the  state  and  for 
specific  communities  and  to  evaluate  these  programs  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  all  the  children, 
youth,   and  adults   involved. 
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304.    Psychology  of  The  Learning  Processes.   5  hours. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  undergraduate,  prospective  teacher  an 
understanding  of  how  learning  processes  are  the  sound  bases  for  "methods"  of  teaching, 
"guidance,"  "directed  study,"  etc. 

335-1.    Curriculum   Planning.    5  hours.    Prerequisite:    Education  304. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  procedures  for  locating,  organizing  and 
summarizing  data  concerning  social,  economic,  and  personal  problems  of  people  living  in 
the  farming  areas  of  Georgia  to  serve  as  guides  in  formulating  curricular  activities  with 
youth  and  adults.  A  separate  section  of  this  course  is  set  up  exclusively  for  teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

336-1.  Teaching  Procedures.  5  hours.  Prerequisites:  Education  304, 
and  335-1. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  confronting  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
planning  specific  units  for  instruction,  methods  of  teaching,  project  supervision,  etc.  Obser- 
vations of  vocational  teaching  will  be  made  in  nearby  schools. 

391.    Teaching  Agriculture  to  Adults.    5  hours. 

The  course  deals  with  procedures  and  activities  in  finding,  organizing,  and  summarizing 
data  concerning  the  problems  encountered  by  farmers.  Techniques  of  organizing  adult 
groups,  planning  teaching  materials,  and  teaching  adult  groups  will  be  included.  Observa- 
tions  of  adult   instruction   are  made  in  selected  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 

346-1,347-1,348-1.  Apprentice  Teaching.  10  or  15  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Education  304,  335-1,  336-1. 

Prospective  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  are  placed  as  apprentices  in  carefully 
selected  schools  of  the  state  for  an  entire  quarter  (approximately  12  weeks).  During  this 
period,  they  are  carefully  supervised  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  teaching  Vocational 
Agriculture.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter,  apprentices  meet  on  the  University 
campus  in  conferences  with  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  pooling,  summarizing  and 
evaluating  their   apprentice  experiences  and  on-campus   activities. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
THE  FACULTY 

Robert  Cumming  Wilson,  ph.g.,  Dean  of  the  School. 


John  White  Nelson,  b.s.phar.,  m.s.phar.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORICAL 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  created  and  became  an  integral  depart- 
ment of  the  University  in  1903.  During  the  first  twenty-three  years  the 
Pharmacy  Course  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Students  com- 
pleting the  course  received  the  certificate  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  Begin- 
ning in  September  1926,  the  four-year  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  was  inaugurated. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  primary  function  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train  young  men 
and  women  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  retail  pharmacy  or  for  service 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  felt  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  co-ordinating  the  instruction  in  the  cultural  and  scientific  courses 
with  the  instruction  of  a  distinctly  technical  nature.  An  additional  function 
is  to  give  the  graduate  a  proper  conception  of  his  professional  responsi- 
bilities and  thereby  to  enable  him  to  correlate  his  efforts  with  those  of 
the  medical  profession  and  other  public  health  agencies  in  the  interest  of 
public  welfare. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  occupies  the  second  and  third  floors  of  New 
College.  This  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  giving  an  approximate 
floor  space  of  ten  thousand  square  feet  for  the  use  of  the  School.  Labora- 
tories, class  rooms  and  reading  rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
A  special  feature  of  the  instruction  is  provided  in  the  dispensing  laboratory, 
which  has  been  handsomely  equipped  through  funds  donated  by  a  friend 
of  the  school.  A  dispensary  is  operated  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
which  prescriptions  for  students  of  the  University  are  filled  by  Senior  Phar- 
macy students  under  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  building  is  near 
the  Infirmary,  the  General  Library,  and  the  buildings  in  which  Pharmacy 
students  take  some  of  their  courses. 

DEGREES 

On  completion  of  the  required  work,  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy,  is  awarded. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  on  the  same  basis  as  entrance  to 
any  other  department  of  the  University.  Briefly  state,  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  present  entrance  units  com- 
piled as  follows: 

English 3  Units 

Social  Studies 2  Units 

Mathematics    2  Units 

Science   1  Unit 

Electives 8  Units 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Courses  paralleling  our  courses  but  taken  in  schools  or  colleges  of  phar- 
macy with  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy will  be  accepted  for  full  credit. 
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Students  may  complete  one  year  of  work  in  a  recognized  Junior  College 
and  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class.  The  same  applies  to  students 
who  transfer  from  other  departments  in  the  University. 

It  is  preferable,  however,  for  a  student  to  spend  the  entire  four  years 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to  have  the  advantage  of  its  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  courses  taken.  This  School  and  other  member  schools  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  require  a  student,  regardless  of 
credits,  to  spend  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9  Chemistry    21-22-23 15 

Social  Science  1-2  a-b-c 9  Physics    20 5 

Human  Biology  1-2 10  Pharmacy  3 6 

Pharmacy  1 5  Pharmacy  4 6 

Pharmacy  2 5  Pharmacy  5 6 

Mathematics  20 5  Botany  22  or  Zoology  26 5 

Botany  21  or  Zoology  25 5  Commerce  6 5 

Military  Science  1 5  Military  Science  2 5 

53  53 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  340  a-b 10  Pharmacy  361 5 

Chemistry  380 5  Pharmacy  362 5 

Bacteriology  350-351 10  Pharmacy  363 5 

Pharmacy  351 3  Pharmacy  364 5 

Pharmacy  352 3  Pharmacy  365 5 

Pharmacy  353 3  Pharmacy  366  a-b 6 

Pharmacy  356 5  Pharmacy  367  a-b 6 

Pharmacy  357 5  Pharmacy  368 5 

Pharmacy  358 5  Zoology  309 5 

Zoology  380 5 

54  47 

Total  requirements,  197  hours  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Mili- 
tary Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2.  Whereas  a  grade  of  "D"  is  con- 
sidered passing  in  some  of  the  non-professional  courses,  a  minimum  grade 
of  "C"  is  required  in  all  professional  courses.  A  student  who  fails  to 
receive  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  a  professional  course  must  repeat 
that  course. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  must  observe  strict  absence  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Absence  from 
classes  or  other  evidence  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  student  results 
in  failures;  and,  since  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  preparing 
for  a  definite  professional  career,  indifference  to  college  work  will  not  be 
condoned. 

EXPENSES 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenses  will  be  found  in  the  general  statement 
in  the  catalog  of  the  University,  but  briefly  stated,  the  expenses  for  a 
college  year  are  approximately  as  follows: 
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Low  High 

Matriculation  Fees  for  Three  Quarters $142.50  $142.50 

Fees: 

Laboratory    7.50  22.50 

Breakage  Deposit 15.00  30.00 

Military    25.00*  55.00** 

Books    30.00  45.00 

Room,  Board 125.00  250.00 

Laundry   15.00  25.00 

Total $360.00         $570.00 

Non-Residence  Fee 132.00  132.00 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES 

Incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them.  An  allowance 
amount  largely  in  excess  of  the  amounts  named  is  conducive  to  neglect  of 
college  work.  Parents  are  urged  to  regulate  this  item,  as  control  over 
expenditures  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  college. 

STUDENT  AID 

Students  may  obtain  help  in  defraying  their  expenses  from  several 
sources.  The  National  Youth  Administration  provides  a  fund  large  enough 
to  aid  about  10  per  cent  of  the  students.  The  monthly  stipend  is 
about  $15.00. 

The  University  also  has  a  number  of  loan  funds.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  Brown  Fund,  which  assists  about  85  students  in  main- 
taining themselves  in  college.  Numerous  other  loan  funds  are  listed  in  the 
bulletin  of  General  Information  issued  by  the  University.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  loans  and  available  part-time  employment,  write  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association  lends 
a  small  amount  of  money  each  year  to  deserving  students  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  who  are  making  creditable  marks.  This  loan  is  handled 
by  the  Auxiliary  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
its  students  participate  in  all  University  educational,  fraternal,  literary, 
athletic  and  social  activities.  In  addition  to  general  activities  of  the 
University,  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  maintain  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Club,  the  function  of  which  is  to  establish  a  closer  fraternal  and 
social  relationship  among  students  in  Pharmacy  and  to  broaden  their  out- 
look by  bringing  in  speakers  on  topics  related  to  some  health  activity. 


*  This  fee  is  paid   only  upon   first  registration  for  basic  military   training. 

**  This  fee  is  paid  only  upon   first  registration   for  advanced  military  training. 
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INFIRMARY  FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  functions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Student 
Health  Service,  and,  in  addition  to  other  activities,  furnishes  a  prescription 
service  in  its  dispensary  for  the  entire  student  body.  Members  of  the 
Student  Health  Service  staff  are  called  upon  for  lectures  to  Pharmacy 
students  as  to  the  part  they  must  play  in  all  public  health  programs. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

There  is  at  this  time  a  splendid  demand  for  college  trained  graduates 
in  Pharmacy,  and  this  demand  will  continue  into  the  future.  Usually 
all  candidates  for  degrees  secure  employment  beginning  immediately  after 
graduation.  Although  most  Pharmacy  graduates  go  into  the  retail  drug 
business,  there  are  opportunities  as  pharmacists  in  various  departments  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  as  detail  men  or  salesmen  with 
manufacturing  pharmacists,  or  as  research  workers  in  some  phase  of  the 
drug  industry. 

NATIONAL  STANDING 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education.  As  a  prerequisite  for 
taking  the  examination  for  license,  most  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  specify 
that  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  school  or  college  which  has 
been  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 

STATE   BOARD  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  holds  examinations  twice  each 
year  in  Atlanta  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  Georgia.  Graduates, 
of  the  University  usually  take  the  examination  in  June  each  year.  Under 
the  existing  law,  applicants  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  Georgia 
must  be  graduated  from  a  "generally  recognized  school  or  college  of  phar- 
macy", and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  practical  experience  in  a 
drug  store  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  pharmacist. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

PHARMACY 

(All  Courses  on  North  Campus,  Pharmacy  Building) 

1-2.  Arithmetic  in  Pharmacy.  10  hours  (five  hours  per  quarter).  Fall 
and  Winter  Quarters.     Mr.   Wilson. 

The  study  of  weights  and  measures,  calculations,  involving  percentage  solutions,  dilutions 
and  concentrations,  specific  gravities,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

3.  Technical  Operations  and  Galenical  Preparations.  Extraction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  drugs.  6  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Deposit  fee  of  $5.00. 
Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Purdum. 

4.  Liquid  Galenical  Preparations.  6  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Winter 
Quarter.     Mr.  Purdum. 

5.  Solid  Galenical  Preparations.  6  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Spring 
Quarter.     Mr.  Purdum. 
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351-352-353.  The  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology  (Materia  Med- 
ica)  of  Vegetable  Drugs.  9  hours  three  hours  per  quarter).  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters.     Mr.  Nelson. 

The  occurrence,  properties,  constituents,  therapeutic  uses,  doses,  microscopic  identification, 
history,  etc.,  of  the  various  U.   S.  P.  and  N.  F.  vegetable  drugs. 

356.  The  Non-Metals  and  Their  Simpler  Compounds.  5  hours.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  21-22-23.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Deposit  fee  $5.00.  Fall  Quar- 
ter.    Mr.  Sumerford. 

357.  The  Compounds  of  the  Alkali  and  Alkaline  Earth  Metals.  5 
hours.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  356.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Sumerford. 

358.  The  Compounds  of  the  Metals  Other  Than  Alkali  and  Alka- 
line Earth  Metals.  5  hours.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  357.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 
Spring  Quarter.     Mr.  Sumerford. 

361.  Prescription  Compounding.  A  systematic  study  of  the  various 
classes  of  prescriptions.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Deposit  fee  $5.00.  Fall  Quarter. 
Mr.  Purdum. 

362.  Advanced  Prescription  Compounding.  A  study  of  the  complex 
and  incompatible  prescriptions.  Telephone  reception  of  prescriptions.  Fill- 
ing prescriptions  for  the  student  body  in  the  dispensary.  5  hours.  Two 
lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 
Winter  Quarter.   Mr.  Purdum. 

363.  The  Hydrocarbons,  Alkyl  Halides,  Alcohols,  Phenols,  and 
Ethers.  5  hours.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340a  and  340b.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 
Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Sumerford. 

364.  The  Acids,  Esters,  Salols,  Aldehydes,  and  Ketones.  5  iiours. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite : 
Pharmacy  363.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50.     Winter  Quarter.     Mr.  Sumerford. 

365.  The  Nitrogen  Derivatives,  Sulfur  Derivatives,  Organic-Metal- 
lic Derivatives,  and  Medicinal  Dyes.  5  hours.  Three  hours  of  lectura 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  364. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.50.     Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Sumerford. 

366-A.  The  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology  of  Vegetable  Drugs 
(a  continuation  of  351-352-353).     3  hours.     Fall  Quarter.     Mr.  Nelson. 

366-B.  Methods  of  Biological  Assay.  The  practical  application  of 
pharmacological  methods  with  special  emphasis  on  the  types  of  biological 
assays  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary.  3 
hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  demonstrations  per  week.  Winter 
Quarter.    Mr.  Nelson. 

367-A.  Biological  Products.  A  study  of  biological  medicinals  from  a 
pharmaceutical  viewpoint.  3  hours.  Three  hours  per  week.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.    Mr.  Nelson. 

367-B.  A  Continuation  of  367-A.  A  study  of  glandular  products  of 
medical  importance  from  a  pharmaceutical  viewpoint.  3  hours.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Nelson. 

368.  Fungicides  and  Parasiticides.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr- 
Nelson. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  various  agents  used  as  insecticides,  fungicides,  parasiticides, 
and  rodenticides  ;  their  source  of  manufacture,  use,  methods  of  application,  strength  in 
which   they  should  be  used,  caution   to  be  used,   symptoms   of  poisoning,  antidotes,   etc. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
(All    Courses   on    North   Campus,    LeConte    Hall) 

350.  General  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  or  recitation  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee  $2.50. 
Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Quarters.     Bacteriology  Staff. 

351.  General  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Two  recitation  or  lecture  and 
three  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Breakage  fee 
$2.50.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  350.  Winter  or  Spring  Quarters. 
Bacteriology  Staff. 

BOTANY 

(All  Courses  on  North  Campus,  LeConte  Hall) 

21-22.  Elementary  Botany.  10  hours.  Three  recitation  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50  for  each  course.  Section  of  21  in  Fall 
and  Spring  Quarters;  22  in  Winter  Quarter.     Botany  Staff. 

BIOLOGY 

1-2.  Human  Biology.  Double  course.  10  hours  (five  hours  per  quarter). 
Fee  $2.50  per  course.  Fall  and  Winter,  and  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.    Zoology  Staff. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  vital  phenomena  in 
general  and  their  application  to  the  human  organism.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal 
particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  individual.  Its  subject  matter  will  include  an  intro- 
duction to  the  fundamental  facts  of  biology,  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the 
maintenance  of  health  in  the  individual.  The  second  half  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  racial  life  of  man.  In  this  phase  of  the  course  will  be  included  studies  of  public  health 
problems,  reproductions,  genetics  and  eugenics,  and  racial  development. 

CHEMISTRY 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Fall  and 
Winter  Quarters.     N.,  S.  and  W.  Campuses.     Chemistry  Staff. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  chemical   principles   and  their  applications. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.,  S.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Chemistry  Staff. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  including  a  general  survey  of  the  metallic  elements. 

23.  Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  or  recita- 
tion and  three  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  or  24.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus. 
Chemistry  Staff. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and  analyses  of  the  common  cations  and 
anions. 

340  a-b.  Organic  Chemistry.  10  hours.  Three  or  four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $5.00  ($2.50  for  each 
quarter).  Breakage  deposit  $10.00  ($5.00  for  each  quarter).  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21-22  with  a  minimum  grade  of  70.  340a — Fall  or  Winter  Quar- 
ters; 340b — Winter  or  Spring  Quarters.     N.  Campus.     Chemistry  Staff. 

Chemistry  340  a — The  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Chemistry  840  b  A 
continuation   of  340  and  a  treatment  of  the  coal  tar  compounds. 

380.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  Fee  $2.50.  Breakage  deposit  $5.00.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  23.  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Chemistry 
Staff. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and  typical  gravimetric,  volumetric 
and    oxidimetric   analysis. 
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COMMERCE 

6.  Principles  of  Accounting  (first  course).  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  or 
Spring  Quarters.     N.  and  W.  Campuses.     Commerce  Staff. 

ENGLISH 

2  a-b-c.  Composition.  9  hours  (3  hours  per  quarter).  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.     N.  and  W.  Campuses.     English  Staff. 

MATHEMATICS 

20.  Freshman  Mathematics.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Quar- 
ters.    N.  and  W.  Campuses.     Mathematics  Staff. 

A  beginning  course  in  algebra,  statistics,  finance  and  trigonometry.  Required  of  most 
freshmen. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
(All  Courses  on  North  Campus,  R.  0.  T.  C.  Building) 

1-2  a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (Cavalry-Infantry).  Four 
recitations,  lecture  periods,  or  practical  drills  per  week  for  three  quarters 
for  each  course.     Double  course. 

Two  academic  years.  Required  for  all  physically  fit  male  students  registered  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores  in  all  courses. 

These  courses  include:  Obligations  of  Citizenship,  Military  History  and  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  Current  International  Situation,  Military  Courtesy  and  Discipline,  Drill,  Map 
Reading,  basic  training  in  weapon  and  minor  tactics,  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid, 
Command  and  Leadership.  Cavalry  students,  in  addition,  study  equitation  and  care  of 
animals. 

PHYSICS 

20.  Physics  Survey.  5  hours.  Four  class  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Fee  $2.50.  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Fall  or  Spring 
Quarter.     Physics  Staff. 

An  elementary  survey  of  the  development  of  physics,  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  simpler 
applications  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  devoted  to  measurements  designed  to 
give  an  introduction  in  laboratory  methods. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE   SURVEYS 

1-2-3  a-b-c.  Social  Science  Survey.  9  hours  (three  hours  per  quarter). 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     N.  and  W.  Campuses. 

A  brief  study  of  the  historical,  political,  economic  and  social  factors  molding  modern 
civilization.    Taught  by  members  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

ZOOLOGY 

25-26.  General  Zoology.  10  hours  (five  hours  per  quarter).  Three 
lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50  per  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Human  Biology  1-2  or  Zoology  21.  25 — Fall  Quarter.  26 — 
Winter  or  Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Zoology  Staff. 

Zoology  25  is  a  survey  of  the  invertebrates  and  may  be  taken  independently  of  Zoology  26. 
Zoology  26  is  a  general  survey  of  the  vertebrates  based  upon  either  Human  Biology  1-2  and 
Zoology  25,  or  Zoology  21-22.  Pre-medical  students  taking  a  year  of  Zoology  should  take 
Zoology  21-22   and   26. 

309.  Human  Physiology.  5  hours.  Five  lecture  or  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  21-22,  26  or  equivalent.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Zoology  Staff. 

380.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.    N.  Campus.   Zoology  Staff. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PEABODY  COLLEGE 
OF  EDUCATION 

The  George  Peabody  College  of  Education  began  as  a  department  in 
1903.  In  that  year,  Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill  organized  at  the  University 
a  new  department  which  was  called  Philosophy  and  Education.  Dr.  Thomas 
Jackson  Woofter  was  made  head  of  the  new  department.  In  1911  the 
Peabody  Board  submitted  the  following  contract  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly: 

"In  consideration  of  a  grant  of  $40,000  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  the 
Peabody  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  The  University 
of  Georgia  hereby  agrees  to  maintain  sufficiently  and  to  set  apart  annually 
not  less  than  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this  School  of  Education,  this 
sum  to  be  a  perpetual  annuity." 

Thus  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  became  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  head  of  the  department,  was 
appointed  as  the  first  Dean  of  the  new  school  and  served  in  this  capacity 
for  twenty  years.  In  19.31  the  George  Peabody  School  of  Education  was 
combined  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College,  the  Departments  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men  and  Women  and  became  the  George  Peabody  College 
of  Education.     It  also  includes  the  University  Demonstration  School. 

The  Peabody  College  of  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  provides  and  admin- 
isters all  professional  courses  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
all  other  educational  workers. 

The  school  is  a  professional  school,  and  ranks  as  such  with  the  other 
professional  schools  of  the  University.  The  organization  of  the  Peabody 
College  of  Education  comprises  the  following  divisions:  Undergraduate, 
Graduate,  Research,  Service,  and  the  Demonstration  School. 

HOUSING  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Buildings.  The  College  of  Education  has  for  its  exclusive  use:  George 
Peabody  Hall,  Demonstration  School  Building,  Lucas  House,  located  on  the 
North  Campus;  and  the  Health  Education  Building  for  Women  on  the 
South  Campus.  Pound  Auditorium  on  the  Co-ordinate  or  West  Campus, 
and  other  University  buildings  are  available  and  used  as  needed. 

George  Peabody  Hall  was  built  in  1911  and  is  a  commodious  building 
of  three  floors.  This  building  houses  the  general  administrative  offices  of 
fhe  College  of  Education,  Vocational  Agricultural  Education,  Vocational 
Home  Economics  Education,  offices  of  the  faculty,  class  rooms,  departmental 
library,  and  curriculum  and  statistical  laboratories. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  a  three-story  building  erected  in  1938.  It 
houses  the  University  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  building  includes  class  rooms, 
offices,  library,  laboratories,  cafeteria,  and  work  shops. 

Lucas  House  is  a  former  colonial  residence  now  used  for  the  offices  and 
class  rooms  of  Health  Education  for  Men. 

Libraries:    The  departmental  library  in  Peabody  Hall  is  an  integral  unit 
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of  the  general  library  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  Libraries, 
and  contains  about  ten  thousand  publications.  The  library  in  the  Demon- 
stration School  is  well  equipped  for  use  of  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  and  contains  approximately  twelve  thousand  volumes. 

Laboratories.  Laboratories  and  work  shops  are  provided  in  Peabody 
Hall,  the  Demonstration  School  Building,  and  the  Health  Education  Build- 
ing for  Women.  These  include  science  equipment,  agricultural  and  home 
economics  equipment,  statistical  equipment,  visual  aids,  special  equipment 
for  measuring  eye  and  ear  defects,  and  technical  equipment  for  the  health 
education  laboratories. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Requirements  for  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  in  general  are 
the  same  as  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  sections  of  the  general  University 
Catalogue.  Emphasis  should  be  given,  however,  to  the  following  points: 
(1)  three  quarters  of  work  at  the  University  is  required;  (2)  a  minimum 
of  forty-five  hours  must  be  earned  in  residence;  (3)  a  minimum  of  twenty 
hours  in  Education  must  be  completed  in  residence. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Fees  and  expenses  in  the  College  of  Education  are  the  same  as  for  most 
of  the  other  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University.  Detailed  description  of 
these  fees  and  expenses  are  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  section  of  the 
General  Catalogue.  Matriculation  fees  per  quarter  are  $47.50.  Out  of 
state  undergraduate  students  are  required  to  pay  $132.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  fees.  For  students  living  in  Georgia,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  per  year  ranges  from  $350  to  $600,  depending  upon  the 
financial  ability  and  desire  of  the  student. 

SELF-HELP,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  University  during  the  present  year  has  about  forty  students  with 
primary  registration  in  the  College  of  Education  who  have  earned  from 
$12.00  to  $20.00  a  month  for  part-time  employment  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
University  also  has  part-time  employment  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
students  in  the  libraries  and  in  certain  offices. 

One  fourth  of  the  Thomas  E.  Mitchell  Educational  Loan  Fund  was 
given  to  the  Georgia  State  Teachers  College,  now  combined  with  the 
Peabody  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  present 
value  of  this  fund  is  slightly  more  than  $175,000  and  one  fourth  of  the 
income  therefrom  is  used  for  loans  to  students  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Other  loan  funds  of  the  University  not  specifically  allocated  to  a  particular 
school  are  available  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  fellowships  available  annually  for 
graduate  students  majoring  in  Education.  This  past  year  approximately 
thirty  fellowships  were  awarded  to  graduate  students  in  Education.  These 
fellowships  range  from  $150  to  $500. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Phelps-Stokes  Scholarship  which  is 
open  to  all  graduate  students  in  Education.  This  scholarship  is  awarded 
annually,  and   amounts  to   approximately   $500. 
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HOUSING  OF  STUDENTS 

Freshman  and  sophomore  women  are  housed  in  modern  dormitories  on 
the  Co-ordinate  or  West  Campus.  Junior  and  senior  women,  all  men 
students,  and  graduate  students  are  housed  either  in  dormitories,  fraternity 
or  sorority  houses,  or  in  specially  approved  private  residences. 

Board  may  be  secured  in  the  University  dining  halls  and  cafeterias. 

Dormitory  rooms  must  be  reserved  in  advance.  Application  together 
with  a  deposit  of  $10.00  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  various  student  activities  conducted  at  the  University  are  open  to 
all  members  of  the  College  of  Education.  A  detailed  description  of  these 
activities  will  be  found  in  the  preliminary  section  of  the  General  Catalogue 
and  in  various  special  publications  dealing  with  particular  activities. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  major  in  Language 
and  Literature  are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Students 
pursuing  a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi.  A  chapter  of  this  organization  was  established  at  the 
University  in  1929.  Membership  in  this  national  society  is  based  upon 
high  scholastic  attainments  and  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  field 
of  educational  leadership. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  teachers' 
certificates  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Also,  applications  for  certificates  should  be  made  through  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  COLLEGES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  education  of  prospective  teachers  is  a  co-operative  undertaking  in  a 
University.  The  College  of  Education  must  look  to  the  other  colleges  and 
departments  of  the  University  for  the  cultural  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  At  the  University  of  Georgia  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  obtain  ^cultural  education  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  College.  Survey  courses  in  English,  social  science, 
humanities,  mathematics,  human  biology,  physical  science,  and  the  fine 
arts  are  given  by  the  departments  concerned. 

Technical  preparation  is  used  here  to  include  those  courses  which  students 
take  during  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  their  teaching  majors  and 
minors.  These  courses  like  the  cultural  background  courses  are  offered 
by  the  various  colleges  and  departments  of  the  University.  Selection  of 
courses  is  done  by  the  registering  officials  of  the  College  of  Education  in 
consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  departments  and  col- 
leges.    When  a  list  of  courses  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  "aed  as  a  basis 
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for  counseling  and  guidance  in  registering  prospective  teachers  in  their 
technical  courses. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  concerned  with  the  general 
development  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  Under  the  laws  of  Georgia, 
the  States  Department  of  Education  has  general  supervision  and  direction 
over  the  entire  public  school  system.  Among  its  most  important  functions 
is  the  certification  of  teachers  and  general  responsibility  for  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  the  closest  association 
between  this  department  and  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University. 
The  College  of  Education  may  be  called  an  arm  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  two  agencies  work  in  closest  contact  and  harmony. 
By  way  of  illustration,  the  State  Department  of  Education  discovers  the 
need  for  a  better  or  for  a  different  type  of  teacher,  and  the  College  of 
Education  endeavors  to  prepare  the  type  of  teacher  needed.  The  problem 
is   solved  when  the  intelligent  efforts  of  both  agencies   are  co-ordinated. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  GEORGIA 

The  College  of  Education  has  an  obligation  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Its  work  may  be  considered  efficient  as  it  aids  all  the  schools 
throughout  the  State  in  their  various  tasks  and  undertakings.  The  campus 
of  the  College  of  Education  is  the  total  area  of  the  State.  It  is  not  limited 
to  any  one  campus  or  to  any  one  section  of  the  State. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  FUNCTION  AND  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  accepts  as  its  obligation  to  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  types  of  professional  workers  needed  by  the  schools  of  Georgia. 
Hence,  it  must  make  provision  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers, 
secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  superintendents,  research  work- 
ers, college  teachers,  and  State  Department  of  Education  specialists.  The 
well  rounded  education  of  any  of  these  workers  involves  a  minimum  of  four 
years  of  college  education  plus  one  or  more  years  of  graduate  study. 

The  program  of  the  College  of  Education  is  developed  around  the  concept 
that  Georgia  being  primarily  a  rural  state,  its  problems  are  primarily 
rural  problems.  The  schools  of  Georgia  have  as  their  main  task,  therefore, 
aiding  in  the  upbuilding  of  rural  life.  The  emphasis  of  the  College  of 
Education  as  it  endeavors  to  prepare*  teachers  is  to  prepare  a  teacher  for 
rural  areas.     To  this  end  it  devotes  its  efforts. 

The  College  of  Education  has  a  two-fold  responsibility  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers:  first,  to  educate  an  individual  in  the  initial  stages  for  teach- 
ing, and  second,  te  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  already  in 
service.  It  is  believed  that  an  effective  program  of  teacher  education 
involves  five  essential  features: 

1.  Rigorous  selection  of  students. 

2.  Sound  general  education. 
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3.  Understanding  of  child  growth  and  development,  techniques  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  social  structure  of  which  the  school  is  a  part. 

4.  Interplay  of  theory  and  practice,  learning  and  experience. 

5.  Continued   study  and   experimentation. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS1 

Freshmen  entering  the  University  of  Georgia  are  required  to  take  the 
following  tests:  English  and  Literary  Appreciation,  Mathematics  and  Gen- 
eral Science,  Southeastern  Affairs,  Study  Skills,  Use  of  the  Library,  and 
Psychological  Tests.  Data  obtained  from  these  tests  are  used  by  the 
administration  for  counseling  and  sectioning  purposes.  At  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  other  tests  in  these  fields  are  given  to  show  the  student's 
progress.  The  College  of  Education  accepts  only  those  students  who  are 
in  the  upper  70th  percentile  on  these  tests.  In  addition  to  this  means  of 
selection,  students  planning  to  enter  teaching  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C" 
or  better  in  their  teaching  major  and  minor  and  in  all  their  professional 
courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  trainees'  college  experience  they  take 
survey  courses  in  social  science,  English,  human  biology,  physical  science, 
the  humanities,  and  the  fine  arts.  These  courses  offer  a  broad  background 
of  general  understanding.  Upon  entering  the  last  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion, the  trainees  begin  their  technical  and  professional  training.  The 
technical  training  consists  of  an  acquaintance  with  rural  sociology  and 
economics  and  cultural  anthropology.  It  also  includes  40  quarter  hours  of 
preparation  in  the  teaching  major  and  minor  of  the  trainees'  election. 

The  professional  courses  attempt  to  give  the  trainees  an  understanding 
of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  society,  the  ability  to  recognize  and  guide 
the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  adults,  the  ability  to  plan  the 
curriculum,  and  to  observe  and  determine  the  characteristics  of  good  teach- 
ing. This  portion  of  the  trainees'  professional  work  is  done  on  the  campus. 
After  the  students  have  shown  proficiency  in  their  technical  preparation 
and  have  completed  that  part  of  their  professional  education  that  is  given 
on  the  campus,  they  are  admitted  to  apprentice  teaching.  Apprentice 
teaching  is  provided  in  selected  school  systems  which  co-operate  with  the 
College  of  Education  in  this  phase  of  the  program.  Students  doing  appren- 
tice teaching  are  assigned  to  an  apprentice  center,  where  they  spend  one 
quarter  during  their  senior  year.  They  are  assigned  to  a  critic  teacher, 
and,  through  conferences  with  the  critic  teacher,  local  administrator,  and  a 
representative  from  the  College  of  Education,  a  tentative  teaching  program 
is  outlined.  This  program  usually  provides  experiences  for  the  apprentice 
in  his  major  and  minor  fields,  and  in  any  additional  activities  in  which 
he  may  be  interested.  The  apprentice  resides  in  the  school  community 
and  participates  in  community  affairs  on  the  same  basis  as  a  regularly 
employed  teacher.  Care  is  exercised  to  insure  the  apprentice  that  living 
expenses  in  the  apprentice  center  will  not  exceed  the  expenses  which  would 
be  incurred  while  living  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  aid  teachers  in  finding  suitable  employment. 
Satisfactory  employment  relations  can  be  effective  only  when  administra- 
tors supply  detailed  analyses  of  the  positions  which  they  seek  to  fill.     The 


'For  detailed  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  see  General  Catalogue. 
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Placement  Bureau  collects  complete  data  regarding  all  qualified  teachers 
which  it  attempts  to  match  with  the  analyses  of  positions  to  be  filled. 
Students  are  urged  to  register  with  the  Placement  Bureau  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  apprentice  teaching. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  FOR  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS, 
AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

The  College  of  Education  offers  opportunities  for  educational  workers 
to  continue  their  educational  preparation.  Chief  among  these  opportunities 
is  a  broad  offering  of  graduate  courses.  These  courses  have  been  grouped 
under  the  following  categories:  Instruction,  Administration,  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Research,  Vocational  Education,  and  Health 
Education. 

Students  interested  in  continuing  their  education  also  find  opportunity 
in  field  participation.  Students  preparing  themselves  as  general  supervisors 
spend  one  quarter  of  their  year's  work  in  field  situations.  Counties  which 
employ  an  outstanding  regular  county  supervisor  are  selected.  The  student 
resides  in  the  county  in  which  he  does  his  field  work.  He  observes  the 
regular  supervisor  at  work,  participates  in  conferences,  aids  the  supervisor 
in  making  plans,  and  gradually  assumes  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  total  program.  Efforts  are  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  in  which  a  supervisor  engages,  and  to  give  him 
practice  in  directing  as  many  of  these  activities  as  possible.  Similar 
opportunities  are  offered  to  those  wishing  to  improve  themselves  in 
administrative  functions. 

Conferences  also  serve  an  important  function  in  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  From  time  to  time 
conferences  lasting  from  one  day  to  a  week  or  more  are  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity or  at  various  centers  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  in  the  study  of  their  local  problems.  Many 
conferences  throughout  the  year  are  held  with  various  supervisory  groups 
on  problems  dealing  with  educational  situations.  Other  conferences  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  school  administrators  with  problems  relating 
to  organization  and  administration  of  public  schools. 

AIDS    FOR    TEACHERS,    SUPERVISORS,    AND    ADMINISTRATORS 

IN  SERVICE 

The  College  of  Education  attempts  to  aid  teachers,  supervisors,  admin- 
istrators, and  other  educational  workers  in  service  through  certain  prepared 
materials.  From  time  to  time  materials  on  certain  subjects  are  prepared 
in  bulletin  form  and  distributed  to  various  educational  workers.  Among 
the  areas  in  which  bulletins  have  been  prepared  are  vocational  agriculture, 
homemaking,  research,  the  census,  school  administration,  and  supervision. 

The  News  Letter  of  the  College  of  Education  attempts  to  perform  three 
functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  carries  educational  articles  which  it  is 
believed  are  of  general  interest  to  school  people.  In  the  second  place,  it 
records  the  on-campus  and  off-campus  activities  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
third  place,  it  gathers  and  reports  news  from  the  field.  Thus  the  College 
of  Education  faculty  is  kept  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  State,  and 
the  school  people  in  the  field  are  aware  of  events  and  activities  which  are 
being  carried  on   at  the  College  of  Education. 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  recognizes  its  obligation  to  extend  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge  and  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  public  schools.  Research  today  is  a  function  recognized 
by  government,  by  industry,  by  our  universities,  and  by  philanthropies  as 
the  one  essential  method  by  which  new  frontiers  may  be  crossed  and 
through  which  new  problems  may  be  solved.  The  College  of  Education 
is  endeavoring  to  provide  the  type  of  personnel  which  is  interested  in 
attempting  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  which  has  the  requisite 
preparation  and  experience  necessary  for  the  solution  of  problems. 

Research  is  carried  on  both  by  graduate  students  and  members  of  the 
staff.  Each  graduate  student  is  required  to  initiate  and  carry  through  to 
completion  a  piece  of  research.  As  prerequisite  to  his  research  under- 
taking, the  student  takes  a  course  in  the  methodology  of  research.  When  a 
student  locates  a  research  problem  he  is  expected  to  defend  the  problem 
and  his  method  of  procedure  before  the  graduate  seminar,  which  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  graduate  students  and  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Education.  If  the  student  is  successful  in  his  justification  of  the  prob- 
lem, he  then  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  his  advisor  to  conduct  his 
research  and  ultimately  to  write  up  his  results. 

In  addition  to  dircting  the  research  studies  of  graduate  students,  each 
faculty  member  is  almost  constantly  engaged  in  some  research  activity. 
These  research  studies  are  reported  in  several  ways  —  magazine  articles, 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  textbooks,  and  reference  books. 

FIELD    SERVICE    PROGRAM   OF   THE   COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION 

If  the  campus  of  a  college  of  education  at  a  state  university  is  the  area 
of  the  entire  state,  then  facilities  must  be  provided  so  that  the  college 
may  serve  directly  the  entire  state.  It  is  the  function  of  the  field  service 
program  to  aid  the  public  schools  throughout  the  state  in  the  solution  of 
the  various  types  of  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted.  Trans- 
portation problems,  instructional  problems  of  all  kinds,  financial  problems, 
business  management  problems,  are  among  those  which  the  field  service 
program  seeks  to  solve.  Requests  for  aid  in  the  study  of  field  problems 
is  made  by  the  school  systems  to  the  Dean  of  the  College.  Faculty  mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  particularly  with  the  type  of  problem  presented 
visit  the  field  situation  and  endeavor  to  aid  the  local  school  system  in  its 
solution.  Also,  educational  clinics  are  held  which  bring  together  a  number 
of  people  interested  in  the  same  problem.  Through  these  clinics  problems 
are  diagnosed,  tentative  solutions  proposed,  and  demonstrations  conducted. 
The  Director  of  Field  Service  gives  his  full  time  to  field  work,  and  is  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  College  and  the  field  situations. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

The  University  Demonstration  School  is  used  in  the  education  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  in  several  ways.  It  is  used  in  the  pre- 
employment  education  of  teachers  for  observational  purposes.  Trainees 
taking  courses  in  the  learning  processes,  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  teaching 
procedures  are  expected  to  observe  the  practical  application  of  principles 
studied  in  these  fields.  The  trainees  observe  good  teaching  procedure,  and 
attempt  to  analyze  and  determine  the  characteristics  of  good  teaching. 
Observation  serves  as  a  basis  for  apprentice  teaching. 
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The  Demonstration  School  is  also  used  by  graduate  students.  They 
observe  good  teaching  and  administrative  practices,  and  certain  selected 
students  are  given  opportunity  to  do  part  time  teaching  in  the  school. 
The  teaching  is  done  under  supervision  of  the  College  of  Education  staff. 
Graduate  students  also  use  the  Demonstration  School  for  research  purposes. 
It  aids  graduate  students  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  learning  processes, 
and  problems  in  the  fields  of  the  curriculum,  teaching  procedures,  and 
evaluation. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  also  used  by  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  of  the  State.  Teachers  from  other  schools  in  the  State 
observe  in  the  school  and  usually  request  conferences  with  members  of  the 
staff  whom  they  have  observed.  Thus  the  University  Demonstration 
School  serves  as  a  continuing  education  function  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  in  service. 

APPRENTICESHIP  TEACHING 

Every  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  regardless  of  his  degree 
who  expects  to  teach  is  required  to  do  apprentice  teaching.  Apprentice 
teaching  is  done  in  certain  selected  public  schools  in  the  State.  Each 
apprentice  is  assigned  to  a  critic  teacher  who  in  conference  with  the  local 
administrator  and  a  representative  of  the  College  of  Education  plans  a 
program  of  work  with  the  apprentice  teacher.  This  program  usually  pro- 
vides for  the  apprentice  to  gain  experience  in  teaching  in  both  his  major 
and  minor  fields,  and  to  engage  in  other  types  of  school  and  community 
enterprises.  As  the  student  does  his  apprenticeship  work  during  his  senior 
year,  the  apprentices  have  already  completed  most  of  their  technical 
courses  as  well  as  professional  courses  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  society,  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  adults,  the 
curriculum,  and  teaching  procedures.  Approximately  two  weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  apprentice  teachers  engage  in  apprentice 
teaching  they  return  to  the  campus.  During  this  period  all  their  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  problems  which  they  found  difficulty  in  solving 
during  their  apprentice  teaching. 

DEGREES 

The  Peabody  College  of  Education  offers  work  toward  the  following 
degrees : 

(a)  Undergraduate  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  Health  Education. 

(b)  Graduate  degrees:  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Master  of  Edu- 
cation, Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  the  undergraduate 
degrees  will  be  found  in  a  later  section  of  this  bulletin.1 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation is  a  major  of  four  courses  and  two  minors  of  two  courses  each.  A 
thesis  which  requires  the  gathering  and  treatment  of  data  by  approved 
research  methods  is  required  of  all  graduate  students  in  candidacy  for 
advanced  degrees  with  a  major  in  Education.  While  residence  for  a  speci- 
fied  time   is   in   no   case   regarded   as   sufficient   ground   for  conferring   an 


See  page   182. 
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advanced  degree,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  contemplates 
a  residence  of  at  least  one  academic  year. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  is  set  up  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  for  all  graduate  students  with  a  major  in  any  phase  of  edu- 
cation. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  a 
major  of  eight  courses  and  two  minors  of  four  courses  each.  The  degree 
contemplates  a  minimum  residence  of  two  academic  years.  A  thesis 
revealing  ability  to  carry  on  research  projects  in  the  interest  of  greater 
school  efficiency  is  required  of  students  in  candidacy  for  this  degree.  If  a 
candidate  has  written  an  acceptable  thesis  for  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Education,  he  may  be  excused  from  writing  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Purpose.  Graduate  work  in  the  College  of  Education  takes  its  ultimate 
purpose  from  the  continuous  need  for  leadership  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  educational  institutions;  and  also  from  the  continuing  need 
for  teachers  who  have  broad  scholarship,  intimate  knowledge  of  learning 
processes,  and  a  definite  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  our 
social-economic-political  life  which  may  be  supplied  in  part  at  least  by  the 
school.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  intended  to  provide  school 
administrators  and  teachers  with  a  period  of  broader  education  and  better 
balance  than  hitherto  available  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  primary 
aim  is  to  train  "master  administrators"  and  "master  teachers." 

Requirements.  In  general,  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion degree  are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  the  Graduate  Council  may  permit  a  candidate 
to  satisfy  the  modern  language  requirements  by  presenting  evidence  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  research  techniques  applicable  to  education.  The 
Graduate  Council  may  also  modify  the  residence  requirement  in  individual 
cases  so  that  only  two  consecutive  quarters  in  residence  will  be  required 
provided  that  approved  field  work  for  the  third  quarter  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  regular  quarter  in  residence. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  dissertation.  The  dissertation  has  its  major  emphasis  upon  the 
intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
connected  with  educational  practice,  and  is  the  most  important  single 
requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  It  is  intended  to 
prove  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  from 
the  sources  in  which  he  makes  a  contribution  to  knowledge  in  his  special 
field,  or  in  which  he  handles  effectively  the  knowledge  already  available  and 
produces  a  conclusive  result  of  importance  and  value.  The  subject  chosen 
must  be  definite  and  of  limited  range,  the  method  of  investigation  must  be 
exactly  formulated,  the  value  of  the  sources  employed  must  be  determined, 
and  the  conclusions  must  be  supported. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  the  personal  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  their  profession,  must  have  a  broad  background  of  training, 
and   must  have   had   at   least   two   years   of   successful   experience  in   the 
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profession.  A  candidate  who  is  securing  preparation  for  administration 
should  include  a  Social  Science  minor,  while  one  who  is  preparing  for 
teaching  should  have  at  least  a  minor  in  the  major  field  of  teaching  for 
which  he  is  preparing. 

In  its  program  for  the  Doctor  of  Education,  the  College  seeks  to 
accomplish  results  of  lasting  value.  As  candidates  for  this  degree  it  will 
admit  only  students  who  give  promise  of  the  power  to  do  original  and 
creative  work  on  educational  problems  of  more  than  minor  or  temporary 
significance.  The  College  does  not  encourage  all  students  to  seek  the 
Doctor's  degree.  To  students  who  have  given  evidence  of  doctorate 
ability,  the  College  offers  much  freedom  and  many  special  facilities  for 
investigation. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  has   established  this   degree  for  two  main   purposes : 

1.  To  train   students   for  research   and  for  other   scholarly   activity. 

2.  To  train  teachers  and  administrators  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Admission.    Students  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  advanced  gradu- 
ate courses  provided  the  Graduate  Council  is  satisfied  that: 

1.  The  applicant  is  a  person  of  proper  attainments  and  promise. 

2.  The  courses  and  the  proposed  program  can  be  adequately  given. 
Such  courses  thus  taken  will  not  be  actually  credited  toward  the  Doctor 

of  Philosophy  degree  until  the  applicant  has  been  formally  admitted  to 
candidacy.  No  member  of  the  Faculty  above  the  rank  of  instructor  may 
become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  University. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  student  must  present,  on  a  form  to  be 
had  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  formal  application.  This 
application  must  be  filed  not  later  than  one  academic  year  before  the  pro- 
posed time  of  graduation.  All  course  work  must  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  six    (6)    years. 

Residence.  The  program  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  require 
not  less  than  three  years  for  its  completion.  If  the  student  holds  an 
assistantship  or  has  other  duties,  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  program  for  the  degree  may  be  increased. 

This  degree  cannot  be  secured  by  summer  work  alone.  At  least  three 
consecutive  quarters  of  full-time  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  Athens 
during  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  program. 

Majors  and  Minors.  The  program  of  the  candidate  should  be  submitted 
during  the  first  year  of  work,  and  must  include  a  major  and  one  or  two 
minors,  and  an  approved  subject  for  dissertation.  This  program  will 
require  for  its  satisfactory  completion*  at  least  three  years  of  full-time 
study,  and  must  have  the  formal  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

For  the  present  the  library  and  laboratory  equipment  of  the  University 
justify  the  offering  of  majors  only  in  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
Education,  History,  and  English.  The  student  should  consult  with  the 
department  head  before  the  selection  of  a  major. 

Preliminary  Examination.  An  applicant  for  this  degree  must  pass,  not 
later  than  three  quarters  before  graduation,  a  satisfactory  preliminary 
examination  before  admission  to  candidacy. 
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Final  Examination.  When  the  professors  in  charge  of  a  candidate's 
program  and  dissertation  report  that  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted 
and  that  all  other  requirements  of  his  program  have  been  successfully 
completed,  the  candidate  will  be  given  an  oral  examination  upon  the  dis- 
sertation and  the  general  field  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Foreign  Languages.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will 
be  expected  of  every  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  This 
requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  formal 
candidacy  for  the  degree. 

Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  disser- 
tation, or  thesis,  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study. 
It  must  give  evidence  of  original  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly 
ability,  and  technical  mastery  of  some  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical, 
its  literary  form  must  be  good,  and  its  contribution  to  knowledge  should 
merit  publication.  In  general,  the  dissertation  will  require  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  one  year  in  its  preparation. 

At  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  the  student's  graduation,  three 
typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  an  abstract  not  exceed- 
ing 1,500  words,  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for 
the  use  of  the  examining  committee.  When  the  dissertation  has  been 
finally  approved,  three  bound  typewritten  copies  must  be  handed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  one  for  the  Library,  one  for  the  Department, 
and  one  for  the  student.  Each  copy  must  have  a  certificate  of  approval 
signed  by  the  major  professor,  the  examining  committee,  and  the  Dean. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation,  or  approved 
portions  thereof,  must  be  presented  to  the  University.  In  case  it  is  not 
practical  to  print  before  graduation,  the  candidate  must  deposit  fifty  dollars 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  to  insure  publication.  This  amount 
will  be  refunded  in  case  the  dissertation  is  published  within  three  years 
after  graduation. 

Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  signifies  his  desire  to  work  toward 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  his  advisors  for  the  period  of  his 
study,  in  outlining  his  program,  in  choosing  a  subject  for  his  dissertation, 
and  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  his  studies. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  be  his  major  professor. 

courses  of  instruction 

The  numbering  system  used  to  designate  courses  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Numbers  1-199  are  for  courses  primarily  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores. 

(b)  Numbers  200-399  are  for  courses  primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

(c)  Numbers  600-899  are  for  courses  open  to  Graduate  Students  only. 

A.    UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

EDUCATION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  prepare  themselves 
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for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  recognized  that  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast  are  largely  rural  and  that,  therefore,  the  primary  concern  of 
the  College  of  Education  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  will  work  in 
rural  areas.  "A  rural  area"  is  denned  as  that  geographical  region  whose 
economic  and  social  life  is  primarily  dependent  upon  agriculture;  hence, 
in  the  program  of  the  College  of  Education  a  teacher  for  a  rural  area  is 
one  who  works  in  a  situation  which  is  socially  and  economically  dependent 
upon  agriculture.  Under  the  terms  of  this  definition  almost  the  entire 
State  of  Georgia  is  considered  as  rural. 

The  program  of  the  College  provides  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of 
all  types  of  teachers:  primary,  intermediate,  secondary,  agriculture,  home- 
making,  health  and  recreation,  and  teacher  librarians.  It  is  recognized 
that  a  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  both  children  and  adults.  An  individual  in 
addition  to  being  a  teacher  is  also  a  citizen  with  opportunities,  obligations, 
and  responsibilities  attached  thereto.  The  program  for  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher,  therefore,  endeavors  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
intelligent  citizenship  in  a  democracy  as  well  as  preparation  for  profes- 
sional service. 

Although  the  professional  aspects  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  are 
largely  centralized  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  it  is  recognized  that  all 
work  which  a  student  in  the  University  does  prepares  him  for  his  profes- 
sional responsibilities.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  select  students  for  teach- 
ing—  not  all  who  apply  are  accepted.  Particular  attention  in  selection 
is  given  to  physical,  health,  and  personality  traits;  high  scholarship  is 
expected  and  demanded;  acquaintance  with  and  experience  in  rural  life  is  a 
prerequisite.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  select  those  who  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  and  love  for  rural  life. 

The  program  as  outlined  provides  for  four  major  phases;  namely,  (1) 
general  background  involving  development  in  such  fields  as  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  fine  arts;  (2)  technical  courses, 
including  preparation  in  those  phases  which  involve  knowledges  and  skills 
in  particular  lines  of  endeavor,  such  as  soils  in  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher  of  agriculture,  or  chemistry  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  of  sec- 
ondary school  science;  (3)  professional  courses  which  seek  to  prepare  the 
student  as  to  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  school,  the  growth  and 
development  of  children  and  adults,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  society, 
the  planning  of  the  curriculum,  what  constitutes  good  teaching,  and  obser- 
vation of  good  schools  and  good  teaching;  (4)  apprenticeship  teaching 
which  is  conducted  in  selected  school  systems  co-operating  with  the  College 
of  Education.  Under  this  plan  a  candidate  spends  one  full  quarter  in  his 
senior  year  in  a  normal  situation,  learning  and  accepting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  teacher. 

After  the  young  teacher  has  secured  a  position,  the  services  of  the  College 
of  Education  are  available  to  aid  him  in  his  actual  experiences  on  the  job. 
He  is  encouraged  to  come  back  to  the  University  for  conferences  and 
further  preparation.  The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  in  turn 
visit  him  in  his  situation  and  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible. 
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ELEMENTARY,  GENERAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
AND  TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 

The  primary  purpose  of  teacher  education  in  this  area  is  to  prepare 
young  people  of  outstanding  ability  for  all  phases  of  work  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  teachers  of  all  phases  and  types  of  work  on  the  secondary 
level  with  the  exception  of  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Agriculture  and 
Health  Education.1 

The  first  two  years  of  the  prospective  teacher's  program  follows  very 
closely  the  pattern  of  any  Liberal  Arts  student.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
junior  year  the  candidate  in  addition  to  continuing  his  Liberal  Arts  study 
is  inducted  into  intensive  preparation  for  teaching.  He  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  the  school  in  society,  especially  with  reference  to  schools 
in  Georgia  and  in  the  Southeast.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  the  way 
people  learn,  and  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  learning  processes.  Obser- 
vation of  good  teaching  is  done  in  the  Demonstration  School  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  specially  trained  people  in  the  various  fields 
of  the  Demonstration  School  program.  The  student  also  spends  a  quarter 
of  apprenticeship  teaching  in  a  selected  school  in  the  State. 

Teachers  who  pursue  this  program  have  the  benefit  of  four  years  of 
preparation  and  are  college  graduates,  thus  entitling  them  to  the  highest 
type  of  teaching  certificate  for  beginning  teachers.  Teachers  thus  prepared 
are  in  great  demand.  Last  year  the  figures  show  that  many  more  four-year 
prepared  elementary  teachers  could  have  been  placed.  The  demand  was 
much  grater  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  than  the  supply. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  show  that  more  than  2,000  new  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  are  needed  in  Georgia  each  year. 

Many  schools  need  trained  teacher  librarians,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  indicates  that  many  more  teachers  in  this  field  will  be  needed  than 
are  now  in  training.  The  standards  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  making  a  trained  librarian  a  requirement  for  accred- 
iting give  emphasis  to  the  need  in  this  area. 

For  those  students  who  do  not  major  in  Education  but  who  look  forward 
to  teaching,  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  regardless  of  the  degree 
they  receive,  these  students  will  be  required  to  have  specific  preparation 
for  teaching.  The  program  for  this  group  differs  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  College  of  Education  in  that  these  students  are  guided  and 
directed  by  the  College  of  Education  faculty  only  in  those  phases  of  their 
preparation  which  deals  with  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  A 
minimum  of  25  to  30  quarter  hours  of  preparation  is  required  of  these 
students  before  the  College  certifies  them  to  the  State  Certification  authori- 
ties as  prepared  to  teach. 


^hese  are  prepared  in   other   departments   of  the  College   of  Education. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

IN  EDUCATION1 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Hours  Hours 

English    2    a-b-c 9      Humanities   1   a-b-c 9 

Social    Science   1    a-b-c 9      Social   Science  4 5 

Speech   8,   or   Selected   Elective__  5      'Physical    Science    1-2 10 

History   1 5      Physical   Science  for  Teachers 5 

2Human  Biology  1-2 10      Art  17 3 

Biology  for  Teachers 5      Music     343 3 

'Mathematics   20 5      Health  Education  44 5 

3Military  Science,  or  3Military  Science,  or 

Health  Education  1 5  Health  Education  2 5 

Electives — Approved  by  the  Dean 
of   the   College   of   Education__  8 

53  53 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

Education  Courses:    302,  304,  335-4,  336-4,  346-4,  347-4,  and  348-4 35 

Areas  of  Concentration: 

1.    The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  students: 

Rural   Economics 5 

Rural    Sociology 5 

Cultural  Anthropology 5 


2.  Additional    hours    selected   through    conference   with 
Dean  in  relation  to  the  field  or  area  of  concentration4. 

3.  Total   hours    186    exclusive   of   the    required    courses 
Science  1-2,  or  Health  Education  1-2. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION  TO  TEACH 
FOR  THOSE  STUDENTS  NOT  MAJORING  IN  EDUCATION 

Hours 

Education  302,  School  and  Society 5 

Education  304,  Learning    Processes 5 

Education  335,  Curriculum  Planning 5 

Education  346,  347,  and  348,  Apprenticeship  Teaching 10  or  15 

Total 25  or  30 


fhr 

15 

in 

40 
Military 

aAll  students  who  are  candidates  for  this  degree  are  encouraged  to  offer  a  minimum  of 
15  college  quarter  hours  in  some  foreign  language — Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
Two  years  in  one  foreign  language  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  substituted  without 
college  credit. 

2Students  who  take  the  Mathematics-Science  Freshman  Placement  examination  and  make 
a  sufficiently  high  score  on  any  course  to  justify  the  assumption  that  they  have  essentially 
mastered  this  course  will  be  exempt  from  the  course  as  a  degree  requirement.  In  such  case 
no  credit  hours  are   allowed  for  the  course,  but  an  approved  elective   is   substituted   for    it. 

3Required  of  all  students  but  not  counted  in   the  minimum  hours  necessary   for  the  degree. 

4For  students  planning  to  be  teacher  librarians  20-25  hours  in  technical  courses  in  library 
science   will   be  selected  from   this   group. 

NOTE:  For  detailed  description  of  courses  other  than  Education  courses,  the  student  is 
referred   to  the  appropriate   Departments   in   the  General   Catalogue. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  term  "health  education"  as  used  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
includes  health  instruction,  physical  education,  recreation,  health  services, 
and  safety  education.  Probably  there  is  no  other  area  of  work  which  is 
more  greatly  needed  in  Georgia  than  a  proper  program  of  Health  Educa- 
tion. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  people  throughout  the  State  are 
recognizing  this  fact.  Special  teachers  of  health  and  physical  education 
are  in  demand.  Communities  are  organizing  to  secure  full-time  recreation 
workers.  Every  teacher  in  the  school  system  is  being  encouraged  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  a  health  program.  The  University  of  Georgia,  there- 
fore, has  a  larger  and  larger  responsibility  in  the  field  of  Health  Education 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State. 

At  the  University  the  program  in  Health  Education  has  three  distinct 
phases:  first,  it  provides  opportunity  for  every  student  at  the  University 
to  have  an  organized  program  of  instruction  and  recreation  during  his 
student  life;  second,  it  endeavors  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  every  teacher, 
regardless  of  his  other  specialization,  to  teach  health  in  the  community 
where  he  will  work;  and  third,  it  prepares  teachers  who  are  expert  in  the 
area  of  health,  physical  education,  play  and  recreation,  safety  education, 
camping,  and  athletic  sports.  In  achieving  the  first  purpose,  all  students 
at  the  University  are  required  to  take  work  in  Health  Education  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Opportunity  to  engage  in  specialized 
activities  and  other  courses  is  provided  throughout  their  college  course. 
In  achieving  the  second  objective,  certain  courses  and  activities  are  desig- 
nated which  all  prospective  teachers  must  take.  In  achieving  the  third 
objective,  a  four-year  professional  program  is  provided  which  involves  a 
cultural  background,  basic  understanding  of  man's  needs,  and  knowledge 
and  techniques  in  various  Health  Education  activities,  and  how  they  are 
directed. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  WITH  MAJOR 
IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9      Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Social    Science   1    a-b-c 9      Zoology    25-26 10 

Human    Biology    1-2 10       Social   Science  4 5 

Chemistry   21-22 10       Education  302 5 

Mathematics    20 5      Health  Education  19 3 

'Health  Education  1,  Health    Education    7 5 

or  Health  Education  44 5 

Military  Science  1 5  'Health  Education  2, 

Electives  5  or 

Military  Science  2 5 

2Electives    6 

53  53 


Required  of  all  students  but  not  counted  in  the  minimum  hours  necessary  for  the  degree. 
2Five  hours  of  one  elective  course — either  Physical  Science  1   or  Biology  for  teachers. 
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Third  Year  Fourth  Year 

Hours  Hours 

Zoology   309 5  Education  335-3,  336-3 10 

Zoology   367 5  Education  346-3,  347-3,  348-3—15 

Health    Education    360 5 

Health    Education    361 5      Women 20 

3Health   Education   352 5 

8Health   Education   353 5  Health  Education 5 

3Health   Education   354 5  Health  Education  384 5 

Education  304 5  Electives 10 

Electives 5  — 

_  45 

45      Men   20 

Health    Education    370 5 

Health    Education    384 5 

Health    Education    388 5 

Electives 5 

45 

Total  hours  186  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2, 
or  Health  Education  1-2. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  deals  with  those  phases  of  the  state  program  of 
education  which  have  to  do  with  the  problems  of  individual  vocational 
adjustment:  selecting,  preparing  for,  and  entering  into  vocational  pursuits. 
This  phase  of  education  is  not  new  in  Georgia.  For  many  years  vocational 
education  on  the  collegiate  level  has  been  provided  for  the  several  profes- 
sions: medicine,  law,  engineering,  the  ministry,  and  later,  certain  aspects 
of  professional  agriculture. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Georgia  colony,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
provide  vocational  education  for  all  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  schools.  Oglethorpe's  apprenticeship  plan,  the  Manual  Labor 
Schools,  the  Congressional  District  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Schools, 
etc.,  bear  witness  to  these  efforts.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917,  that  Georgia  established  a 
state-wide  program  of  vocational  education  at  public  expense  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  This  program  includes 
agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics,  and  distributive 
occupations. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Act,  familiarly  known  as  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  the  University  of  Georgia  has  been  designated  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  as  a  teacher  training  institution  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture-  and  home  economics.*  From  that 
time  there  have  been  continuously  growing  demands  for  teachers  in  these 


Activities  will  be  selected  and  sectioned  according  to  the  season. 

NOTE:  Majors  are  required  to  take  two  activities  in  Health  Education  skills  each  quarter 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  years  in  order  to  meet  minimum  skill  requirements  for  Health  Education 
352,   353.   and   354. 

NOTE:  Courses  in  recreation  are  available  to  all  students  who  are  interested  in  teaching: 
this   aspect  of  health   education. 

NOTE:  For  detailed  description  of  courses  other  than  Education  courses,  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  appropriate   Departments    in   the  General   Catalogue. 

♦Teacher  training  in  Trades,  Industries,  and  Distributive  Education  is  carried  on  at  the 
Georgia   School   of   Technology,    Atlanta,   Georgia. 
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fields.  These  demands  have  evolved  from  a  few  widely  separated  schools  at 
the  beginning  to  the  present  state-wide  call  from  every  county,  city,  and 
community-center  for  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

To  meet  this  call  the  University  of  Georgia  has  set  up  programs  of 
teacher  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  These  programs 
involve  both  the  technical  and  professional  preparation  of  teachers  and  are 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  technical  courses  are  given 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  while 
the  professional  preparation  of  these  teachers  is  provided  in  the  College 
of  Education. 

The  need  for  teachers  in  these  fields  is  still  very  great.  A  recent  study 
shows  that  there  are  more  than  1200  school  centers  in  rural  Georgia 
where  both  agriculture  and  home  economics  should  be  offered  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  state.  At  the  present  time  less  than  one  third  of  these 
centers  are  being  served  by  either  a  teacher  of  agriculture  or  home 
economics.  These  needs  constitute  a  challenge  to  those  who  wish  to  serve 
the  State  through  the  profession  of  teaching:  they  also  constitute  an 
opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  capable  men  and  women. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

There  are  approximately  400  white  teachers  of  Homemaking  now 
employed  in  the  high  schools  of  Georgia.  There  is  a  continuous  and 
increasing  demand  for  these  teachers,  about  one  hundred  new  teachers  being 
required  annually. 

The  curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education  prepares  students  to  guide 
high  school  pupils,  out-of-school  youth,  and  adults  in  recognizing  and 
solving  their  problems  of  home  living.  Students  majoring  in  this  area 
and  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  courses  are  qualified  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  teach  in  Georgia,  and  are  qualified  by 
the  Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  teach  in 
programs  of  vocational  education. 

The  required  courses  in  this  curriculum  include  a  major  and  two  minors 
in  Home  Economics  besides  a  major  and  a  minor  in  Education.  Home 
Economics  courses  are  taken  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  while 
courses  in  Education  are  taken  in  the  College  of  Education.  Technical 
courses  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  include  the  study  of  nutrition, 
food  preparation  and  service,  clothing  selection  and  construction,  home 
improvement,  home  management,  family  relationships,  and  child  develop- 
ment. Professional  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  include  the  study 
of  educational  psychology,  curriculum  building,  methods  of  teaching,  directed 
observation  and  student  teaching.  Student  teaching  is  done  in  selected 
high  schools  scattered  over  the  state,  each  student  moving  to  a  school 
community  for  ten  weeks  and  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  the  resident 
teacher  of  homemaking.  At  the  conclusion  of  student  teaching,  students 
return  to  the  campus  for  an  intensive  Education  course  planned  to  guide 
them  in  evaluating  their  teaching  experiences  and  to  stimulate  their 
co-operation  with  students  in  other  fields  in  planning  curricula  for  Georgia 
schools. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


First  Year 

Hours 

Social  Science  1  a-b-c 9 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

English  2  a-b-c 9 

Art  30 5 

Home  Economics  1 5 

Home  Economics  20 5 

Physics   20 5 

health   Education   1 5 


Second  Year 

Hours 

Social   Science  4 5 

Humanities  1  a-b-c 9 

Psychology  1,  or   Speech  8 5 

Chemistry   21-22 10 

Chemistry  346 5 

Home  Economics  5 5 

Home  Economics  22 3 

Electives 6 

aHealth   Education  2 5 


53 

Third  Year 

Hours 

Home  Economics  Major 20 

H.  Ec.  306 5 

H.    Ec.    321 5 

H.    Ec.    351 5 

H.    Ec.    375 5 

Home  Economics  Minor  No.  1 10 

H.    Ec.    393 5 

H.    Ec.    490 5 

Education    Minor 10 

Ed.  304 5 

Ed.    335-2 5 

Elective 5 


53 

Fourth  Year 

Hours 

Education    Major 20 

Ed.    336-2 5 

Ed.    346-2 5 

Ed.    347-2 5 

Ed.   348-2  or  302 5 

Home  Economics  Minor  No.  2 11 

H.  Ec.  350 5 

H.   Ec.   368-9 6 

Electives 14 

Bact.    350 5 

9 


45  45 

Total  hours  186  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2, 
or  Health  Education  1-2. 

Suggested  Electives 

Hours  Hours 

Animal  Husbandry  377,  Horticulture  1, 

Farm  Meats 5  General  Horticulture 5 

Art   255,   Crafts 3       Horticulture  409, 

Art   256,   Crafts 3  Home  Canning  and  Preserving  5 

Dairy  Husbandry  391,  Journalism  350, 

Farm    Dairying 5  News   Writing   and   Reporting-  5 

H.  Ec.  354,  Institutional  Cookery  5       Landscape  Architecture  370, 
H.  Ec.  362,  Advanced  Clothing. _  5        .  History  and  Appreciation 

of    Landscape    Architecture 5 

Health  Ed.  370,  Personal 

and  Community  Hygiene 3 

Poultry  Husbandry  60, 

General    Poultry 5 


Required  of  all  students  but  not  counted  in  the  minimum  number  of  hours  decenary  for 
the  decree. 

NOTE:  For  detailed  description  of  courses  other  than  Education  omrscs,  the  student  i- 
referred  to  the  appropriate  Departments   in   the  General  Catalogue. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Vocational  agricultural  education  provides  the  professional  preparation 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  agriculture  in  Georgia.  The  program  is 
organized  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  want  to  qualify 
to  teach  vocational  agriculture  in  the  State.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
student's  program  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  students  taking  the  general 
agricultural  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Beginning  with  the 
junior  year,  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  required  to 
choose  a  major  field  for  specialization.  A  student  may  choose  vocational 
agriculture  as  his  major.  Those  students  choosing  teaching  agriculture 
as  their  field  of  specialization  take  technical  courses  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  professional  courses  in  agricultural  education  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

The  professional  program  for  prospective  teachers  provides  opportunity 
for  study  in  educational  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  observation,  and 
apprenticeship  teaching.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  observation  of  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  in  several  selected  schools  in  the  State.  The  trainee 
learns  to  organize  high  school  and  adult  groups,  plan  teaching  programs, 
teach  and  follow  up  his  instruction. 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  in  great  demand  in  Georgia.  In 
1917  there  were  only  twenty-one  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 
Growth  of  departments  and  teachers  have  been  steadily  upward  since  1917. 
There  were  161  departments  in  1937,  228  in  1938,  304  in  1939  and  343 
in  1940.  This  rapid  expansion  in  number  of  departments  has  been  at 
such  rate  that  the  training  program  in  the  University  has  been  taxed  to 
the  limit.  The  department  has  not  been  able  to  supply  the  needed  teachers 
for  the  expanding  program  since  1933.  In  1940-41  there  were  55  Seniors 
and  54  Juniors  in  training  in  this  field.  There  is  a  need  for  an  enrollment 
of  65  to  70  per  year  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  entire  training  program  in  this  field  is  closely  allied  with  the  voca- 
tional agricultural  program  in  the  state.  Students  majoring  in  this 
department  who  have  belonged  to  the  Future  Farmer  organization  in  high 
school  continue  in  the  organization  on  a  college  basis.  Provision  is  made 
for  Seniors  to  participate  in  the  State  Future  Farmer  of  America  program 
by  assisting  in  conducting  State  contests  and  promoting  other  Future 
Farmers  of  America  activities. 

The  faculty  has  the  problem  of  following  all  men  in  their  new  teaching 
positions  to  assist  them  in  their  employment  adjustments.  The  staff  also 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  teachers  in  the  State  through  State  and  group 
conferences,  ascertains  the  needs  of  these  teachers  for  instructional 
materials,  and  prepare  such  materials  as  are  needed. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 
WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


First  Year 

Hours 
English  2  a-b-c 

(Grammar  and  Composition) 9 

Social    Science   1    a-b-c 9 

Botany  21 

(for  Agricultural  Students) 5 

Poultry   60 5 

Chemistry  21-24  (for  Agricultural 

Students — General  Inorganic 

and  Applied) 10 

Animal  Husbandry  3 5 

Agricultural  Economics  3 5 

Military  Science  1, 

or 
Health  Education  1 5 


Second  Year 

Hours 

Mathematics    1 5 

English    6    a-b-c 9 

Physics    20    (Survey) 5 

Botany  22 

(for  Agricultural  Students) 5 

Horticulture  1    (General) 5 

Agronomy  10 5 

Agronomy  1 5 

Agricultural  Engineering 

20-60-70 9 

'Military  Science  2, 

or 
Health  Education  2 5 


*53 

Third  Year 

Hours 

Agricultural    Science    Selection 20 

Bacteriology  350 5 

Plant  Pathology  353, 
or 

Animal  Husbandry  382 5 

Plant  Pathology  358 5 

Horticulture  355 5 

Minor   No.    1 10 

Agricultural  Economics  301 5 

Agronomy  458 5 

Electives 15 

Education  304 5 

Education    335-1 5 


53 

Fourth  Year 

Houri 

Major 20 

Education    336-1 5 

Education    346-1 5 

Education    347-1 5 

Education   348-1,   or   302 5 

Minor   No.   2 _.       10 

5 

5 

Electives 15 

Education  391 5 

5 

5 


45 


45 


Total   hours   186   exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in   Military  Science 
1-2,  or  Health  Education  1-2. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  EDUCATION 

Ed.  302.  The  School  and  Society.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.     N.  Campus.    Mr.  Morrow  and  Mr.  Singleton. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  prospective  teachers  the  ability  to  develop,  in  broad 
outline,  appropriate,  integrated  programs  of  public  education  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  in  the  communities  of  Georgia.  Each  student  is  required 
to  determine  the  facts  of  existing  programs  of  education  for  the  state  and  for  specific 
communities  and  to  evaluate  these  programs  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  all  of  the  children, 
youth  and  adults  involved.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  functions  of  the  school  as  an 
institution  of  society,  including  the  work  of  the  school  in  relation  to  the  education   furnished 


♦Agricultural  Student  Guidance.  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Fall    Quarter.     One   meeting   per    week. 

xRequired  of  all  students  but  not  counted  in  the  minimum  number  of  hours  necessary  for 
the  degree. 

-'Mathematics  356  and  Chemistry  346  may  be  substituted  for  any  course  in  this  group  on 
approval  of  advisor. 

NOTE :  For  detailed  description  of  courses  other  than  Education  courses,  the  student  is 
referred   to  the  appropriate   Departments   in   the   General   Catalogue. 
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by  other  agencies,  such  as  home,  vocation,  church,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school  in  a  democratic  society  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child,  youth  or  adult,  and  also  the  common  needs  of  the  democratic  group.  A  major  emphasis 
of  the  course  is  placed  upon  curriculum  planning.  Attention  is  devoted  to  large  curriculum 
problems  common  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  A  strong  effort  is  made  in  the 
course  to  develop  in  the  prospective  teacher  a  definite  and  sound  viewpoint  about  the  nature 
and  place  of  education  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

Ed.  304.  The  Psychology  of  the  Learning  Process.  5  hours.  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campus.  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Jacob, 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  an  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical principles  underlying  the  total  growth  of  the  individual.  Psychological  analyses  are 
made  of  observed  teaching  situations,  and  of  individual  pupils  within  these  situations,  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  learning  taking  place,  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  attitudes,  the 
evaluation  of  learning  outcomes,  personality  growth,  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  and  a 
variety  of  other  factors  which  influence  pupil  development.  Each  student  attacks  psycho- 
logical problems  in  terms  of  his  own  needs  and  interests  as  a  prospective  teacher.  The 
problems  are  selected  from  the  student's  experiences  while  observing  the  types  of  teaching 
situations  in  which  he  expects  to  engage — that  is,  dealing  with  pre-primary,  primary, 
elementary,  secondary  or  adult  groups,  with  further  selection  by  subject-matter  areas  for 
those  interested  in  special  concentrations  (cf.  home-making,  vocational  agriculture,  the 
natural  sciences;  and  similar  classifications).  The  psychology  of  the  learning  process 
furnishes  a  foundation  on  which  the  prospective  teacher  bases  his  critical  study  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  of   the  modern   methods    and  techniques  of   teaching. 

Ed.  335.  1-2-3-4.  Curriculum  Planning.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 304.  Only  one  section  of  this  course  may  be  taken.  Education  335-1 
for  students  of  Vocational  Agriculture;  Education  335-2  for  students  of 
Vocational  Home  Economics;  Education  335-3  by  students  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Education  335-4  by  elementary  and  general  high  school  teach- 
ers. Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Cocking  and 
Staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  students  to  engage  in  curricula 
activities  of  the  public  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  procedures  for  locating,  organizing, 
and  summarizing  data  concerning  social,  economic,  and  personal  problems  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  formulating  curricula  activities  with  youth  and  adults  based  upon  their  needs  and 
interests.  Several  methods  of  formulating  curricula  programs  are  studied  and  evaluated. 
Directed  observation  will  be  carried  on  in  the  University  Demonstration  School  and  other 
selected  schools.  Interests  and  needs  of  the  students  taking  this  course  will  be  cared  for  in 
two  ways.  First,  they  will  be  sectioned  according  to  their  major  interests  ;  that  is,  vocational 
agriculture,  homemaking,  health  education,  and  the  general  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Second,  within  each  section  students  will  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
emphasize  the  type  of  work  in  which  they  expect  to  engage ;  for  example,  some  may  be 
interested  in  the  primary ;  others  in  the  intermediate  levels  of  instruction,  and  still  others 
in  social  science  or  science  on  the  high  school  level. 

Ed.  336.  1-2-3-4.  Teaching  Procedures.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 304  and  335.  Only  one  section  of  this  course  may  be  taken.  Educa- 
tion 336-1  for  students  of  Vocational  Agriculture;  Education  336-2  for 
students  of  Vocational  Home  Economics;  Education  336-3  by  students  of 
Health  Education,  and  336-4  by  elementary  and  general  high  school  teach- 
ers.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.   Mr.  Cocking  and  Staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  teaching  procedures  used  by  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Attention  is  given  to  techniques  used  in  teaching  pre-primary,  primary, 
intermediate,  and  high  school  groups ;  out-of-school  youth  groups ;  and,  adult  groups.  The 
University  Demonstration  School  and  other  selected  schools  are  used  for  observation.  Obser- 
vations of  out-of-school  youth  and  adult  groups  are  made  when  practicable.  Individual 
interests  and  needs  of  students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  provided  for  by  sectioning  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Education  335,  CURRICULUM  PLANNING. 

Ed.  346.  1-2-3-4,  347,  1-2-3-4,  and  348,  1-2-3-4.  Apprentice  Teaching. 
10  or  15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Education  304,  335,  and  336.  Only  one 
section  of  this  course  may  be  taken.  Education  346-1,  347-1,  and  348-1 
for  students  of  Vocational  Agriculture;  Education  346-2,  347-2,  and  348-2 
for  students  of  Vocational  Home  Economics;  Education  346-3,  347-3,  and 
348-3  by  students  of  Health  Education,  and  346-4,  347-4,  and  348-4  by 
elementary  and  general  high  school  teachers.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.     Off-campus  centers.     Mr.  Cocking  and  Staff. 

The  program  of  apprentice  teaching  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  between  the  University 
and  selected  school  systems.  The  three-fold  purpose  is:  (1)  to  give  college  students  experience 
in  actual  problems  of  teaching  in  normal  situations,  (2)  to  aid  teachers  in  service,  and  (3) 
to  assist  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Education  in  understanding  the  actual  problems 
in  the  field  for  which  they  are  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
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The  public  schools  and  the  supervising  teachers  used  in  the  program  are  carefully 
selected  by  the  College  of  Education  and  are  located  in  the  several  areas  of  the  state.  Each 
school  selected  provides  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  apprentices  in 
the  teaching  program  of  that  school.  The  student,  for  a  quarter,  becomes  a  resident  of  the 
selected  school  community  and  an  apprentice  to  the  supervising  teacher.  He  participates  in 
all  the  responsibilities  carried  by  his  supervising  teacher,  engaging  in  a  total  program  of 
teaching  activities,  gradually  advancing  from  observer  to  participant  and  finally  to  full 
responsibility  as  a  teacher.  His  work  is  under  the  joint  guidance  of  the  local  teaching  staff 
and  members  of  the  University  faculty. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter,  apprentices  meet  on  the  University  campus  in 
conferences  with  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  pooling,  summarizing,  and  evaluating  their 
apprentice  experiences  and  on-campus  activities.  These  conferences  provide  opportunities 
for  each  student  to  gain  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  place  of  his  particular  work  in 
the  total  school  system,  to  further  understand  the  relationships  of  the  total  school  system 
to  his  work,  and  to  refine  and  round-out  his  total  professional  preparation.  This  culminating 
period  furthermore  offers  opportunities  for  student  teachers  to  secure  such  additional 
preparation  as  may  seem  necessary  and  desirable. 

SERVICE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

Ed.  301.  Public  Education.  5  quarter  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Singleton  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  those  students  enrolled  with  public  education  in 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast.  It  should  be  helpful  to  all  citizens,  taxpayers,  patrons,  members 
of  school  boards,  as  well  as  those  looking  toward  teaching  or  administration  as  a  profession. 
Such  problems  as  the  organization  and  development  of  education,  the  functions  of  educa- 
tion, financing  education,  the  relationship  of  teachers,  administrative  officers,  laymen,  and 
the  various  social  agencies  which  affect  public  education  will  be  considered.  It  should  present 
the  vocational  opportunities  in  the  field  of  education  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  based 
upon  a  study  of  supply  and  demand.  Finally  it  should  aid  those  students  who  look  toward 
vocational  choice  to  determine  their  special  fitness  for  teaching,  administrative  positions, 
or  other  types  of  school  work. 

Ed.  391.  Teaching  Agriculture  to  Adults.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Must  have  consent  of  Instructor.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Aderhold 
and  Mr.  Wheeler. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  planning  to  give  organized 
instruction  to  groups  of  farmers.  It  is  open  to  prospective  teachers  of  Agriculture.  County 
Agents,  Farm  Security  Supervisors,  Soil  Conservation  Technicians,  and  other  Agricultural 
workers.  It  is  a  required  course  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Agriculture  and  service  course 
for  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

This  course  will  deal  with  procedures  and  activities  in  finding,  organizing,  and  sum- 
marizing data  concerning  the  problems  encountered  by  farmers,  techniques  of  organizing 
adult  groups,  planning  teaching  material,  and  teaching  adult  groups.  Observations  of  adult 
instruction  are  made  in  selected  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

H.  E.  1-2.  Health  Education.  10  hours.  Three  hours  per  week  for  six 
quarters.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.,  S.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Mrs.  Soule  and  Staff  and  Mr.  Frost  and  Staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  service  courses  in  Health  Education  may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  personal  and  community  hygiene;  (2)  to  provide  a  restricted  and 
corrective  physical  education  program  according  to  the  findings  of  the  medical  and  ortho- 
pedic examinations  ;  (3)  to  give  an  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  in  sports  and  recreational 
activities  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  after-college  life;  (4)  to  promote  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  students. 

Students  are  allowed  to  select  activities  according  to  their  interests  and  capacities.  The 
service  courses  are  as  follows:  archery,  baseball,  basketball,  football,  dance  (folk,  tap  and 
modern),  fencing,  freshman  fundamentals,  freshman  lecture,  golf  (elementary  and  inter- 
mediate), horseback  riding  (beginners,  intermediate,  and  advanced),  individual  gymnastics, 
military  science,  recreational  sports,  swimming  (beginners,  intermediate,  and  advanced),  and 
tennis    (beginners  and  intermediate). 

H.  E.  7.  Theory  and  Functions  of  Play.  5  hours.  Prerequisite,  sopho- 
more rating.  (Open  to  both  men  and  women.)  Winter  Quarter,  S.  Campus; 
Spring:  Quarter,  N.  Campus.    Miss  Reynolds,  Mr.  Fi-ost. 

This  course  includes  a  stvdy  of  the  theories  of  play,  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
processes  involved  in  play,  and  the  function  of  play  in  relation  to  developmental  needs,  and 
the  selection  and  organization  of  materials  for  various  age  groups.  The  students  learn  how- 
to  teach  activities  suited   to  age  levels. 

H.  E.  19.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Education.  3  hours.  Sprinp  Quarter. 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.     Mr.  Lampe,  Miss  Keaater. 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured  and  to  prevent 
accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  highway,  or  in  industry  through  a  safety  program  in 
the  schools. 
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The  first  part  of  the  course  consists  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Standard  Course  in  First 
Aid.  Attention  is  given  to  causes,  symptoms,  care,  and  prevention  of  common  injuries,  such 
as  wounds,  fractures,  burns,  poisoning,  etc.  Certificates  are  issued  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

H.  E.  44.  The  Program  of  Health  Education.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters.  (Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Education.) 
N.,  S.,  and  W.  Campuses.   Health  Education  Staff. 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  health  education  and  its  relation  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  general  community.  Materials  and  methods  of  instruction  in  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  general 
community  are  studied.  The  course  also  includes  demonstration  and  practice  of  graded 
activities  in  the  laboratory  period  and  directed  observation  in  the  Demonstration  School. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical  growth  and  development  of  children,  youth,  and  adults, 
and  on  community  recreation   in  Georgia. 

H.  E.  352,  353,  and  354.  Techniques  in  Health  Activities.  Fall,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Quarters.  5  hours  for  each  of  three  quarters.  N.  and  S. 
Campuses.    Health  Education  Staff. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  perfect  knowledge  and 
skills  in  a  variety  of  sports,  games,  and  activities ;  and  learn  how  to  teach,  coach,  and 
officiate  them.  During  each  of  three  quarters,  the  student  participates  in  two  or  more 
major  activities.  The  following  is  a  list  of  activities  usually  available:  archery,  basketball, 
dance,  football,  hockey,  soccer,  speedball,  playground  ball,  recreational  sports,  tennis,  track 
and  field,  water  sports  and  volley  ball. 

H.  E.  360.  Kinesiology.  5  hours.  5  lecture  periods  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites, Zoology  309  and  367.  Winter  Quarter.  (Open  to  both  men  and  wom- 
en.)   S.  Campus.    Miss  Reynolds. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  human  motor  activity.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  common  laws 
of  physics  and  on  the  structure  and  function  of  nerve  and  muscle  tissue  in  relation  to 
bodily  movement.  Scientific  analysis  of  joint  and  muscular  mechanisms  is  made  with 
reference  to  the  types  of  activity  and  how  they  are  performed,  the  physiological  effects  of 
activities  on  the  body  and  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Kinesiology  for 
prospective   teachers    of   health   education. 

H.  E.  361.  Corrective  Physical  Education.  5  hours.  Five  class  periods 
per  week.  Prerequisite  360.  Spring  Quarter.  (Open  to  both  men  and 
women.)    S.  Campus.    Miss  Reynolds. 

This  course  in  corrective  physical  education  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  the 
orthopedic  problems  in  the  schools  of  Georgia.  The  material  of  the  course  consists  of  the 
following :  history  of  therapeutics  ;  a  study  of  types,  causes,  and  treatment  of  faulty 
anterior-posterior  and  lateral  deviations  and  abnormal  foot  conditions  ;  analysis  and  pre- 
scription of  exercises  for  preventive,  restricted,  and  corrective  programs  in  physical  education  ; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  silhousettograph ;  the  technique  of  orthopedic  examinations  ; 
organization  and  administration  of  corrective  physical  education  ;  the  theory  and  practice 
of  massage ;  observation  of  physical  therapy  at  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia. 

H.  E.  370.  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene.  5  hours.  Fall  Quar- 
ter. (Open  to  both  men  and  women.)  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Lampe.  S.  Campus, 
Mrs.  Soule. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  scientific  knowledges  as  a  basis  for  under- 
standing and  solving  personal  and  group  health  problems  which  are  both  local  and  regional. 
Consideration  is  given  to  personal  health  needs  as  diet,  rest,  and  exercise,  with  relationship 
to  the  interdependence  of  mental,  physical  and  emotional  factors  for  effective  living. 
Study  is  made  of  measures  which  affect  the  total  population  and  involve  group  cooperation 
as  milk  and  water  supply  and  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

H.  E.  384.  Playground  Management  and  Community  Recreation.  5 
hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Open  to  both  men  and  women.)  N. 
Campus.    Mr.  Frost,  Miss  Clague. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  leadership  in 
recreational  activities  and  to  understand  the  recreational  needs  of  Georgia  and  the  South- 
eastern region.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organization  of  activities,  programs,  equipment, 
and  the  solving  of  local  problems.  All  students  observe  various  types  of  recreational  programs 
and  are  provided  opportunity  for  practical  experience. 

H.  E.  388.  Administration  of  Intramural  Sports  and  Group  Activi- 
ties.  5  hours.    Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Frost. 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  underlying  in  intramural  sports  program.  The  student  learns  to  organize  and  conduct 
intramural  sports  and  group  games.  He  obtains  practice  in  organizing  games  and  sports 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  In  carrying  out  this  program  the  student  participates 
not  only  as  a  player  but  as  a  director,  manager,  and  official.  In  this  course  he  learns  how 
to   make  schedules,  how  to  plan   different  types  of  tournaments,  what  equipment  is   needed. 
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and   how  to   interest  groups   in  activities    of  this   kind.     Special   emphasis    is    devoted   during 
the  course  to  the  needs  of  such  a  program  in  the  life  of  each  individual  and  community. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

L.  S.  351.  Reading  Guidance  and  Book  Selection.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: At  least  Junior  standing.    N.  Campus. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  selection  of  good  books  for  children,  youth,  and  adults  and  in  methods  of 
guiding  proper  reading.  Among  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  are:  the  stimulation  of  the 
student's  appreciation  of  books  ;  acquaintance  with  the  appreciation  of  the  best  recreational 
and  informational  books  ;  the  ability  to  evaluate  books  and  to  inspire  and  to  stimulate  reading  ; 
ability  to  select  books  for  library  and  classroom  and  fit  them  to  the  reading  needs  of  indi- 
viduals ;  knowledge  of  the  place  of  books  and  other  materials  in  enriching  teaching ; 
knowledge  of  the  sources  which  teachers  and  others  may  use  in  knowing  what  books  are 
available.  The  methods  used  in  the  course  are  built  around  student  participation  in 
achieving  the  objective.  Much  reading,  examination,  and  evaluation  of  books  is  done. 
Problems  are  assigned  to  emphasize  the  value  of  different  types  of  reading  materials. 
Activities  are  provided  in  which  the  student  actually  selects  books  for  various  purposes  and 
interests.  Book  content,  book  reviewing,  making  a  book-list,  conferences  and  discussions  are 
widely  used  throughout  the  course.  Attention  is  devoted  to  the  way  in  which  the  teacher- 
librarian  can  assist  in  the  development  of  reading  skills  and  good  practices  in  reading. 

L.  S.  352.  Organization  Activities  of  the  School  Library.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  Junior  standing.    N.  Campus. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teacher-librarians  the  techniques  needed  for  planning  and 
organizing  the  library  and  making  it  function  in  the  school.  The  objectives  of  the  course 
are  the  ability  to  learn  to  plan  and  equip  a  library  for  effective  use  ;  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  organize  books  and  materials  for  orderly  and  effective  use ;  to  have  the  ability  to  supply 
the  requests  of  pupils  for  books  and  information  by  helping  them  to  become  independent 
users  of  the  Library  ;  to  learn  how  to  carry  on  worthwhile  library  activities  ;  and  to  under- 
stand the  bases  of  cooperation  with  other  library  agencies.  Methods  used  in  this  course  will 
involve  acquiring  and  practicing  techniques  and  skills  involved  in  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering a  school  library.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  traits,  information,  and  skills 
which  a  teacher-librarian  should  possess.  The  problem  of  integrating  the  library  with  the 
total  school  program  is  stressed.  Housing  and  equipping  the  school  library  is  given  special 
attention.  Selecting  books,  ordering  books,  making  of  accession  lists,  shelf  lists,  setting  up 
of  proper  record  system,  preparation  and  care  of  books,  and  materials  for  Materials  Bureau, 
library  management,  library  administration,  exhibits,  assembly  programs,  and  other  similar 
undertakings   are   given    special    attention. 

L.  S.  353.  The  School  Library  as  an  Information  Laboratory.  5 
hours.    Prerequisite:    At  least  Junior  standing.    N.  Campus. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  primarily  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill  in  making  the  school  library  a  definite  and  helpful  part  of  every  phase 
of  the  public  school  program.  Among  the  objectives  accepted  for  the  course  are:  familiarity 
with  reference  books  needed  in  school  libraries  and  their  use ;  ability  to  select  and  use 
various  books,  magazines,  and  other  materials  with  special  reference  to  Georgia  problems 
and  Georgia  curricula  :  ability  to  prepare  useful  lists  of  books  on  various  topics  ;  ability  to 
integrate  library  instruction  with  classroom  projects   and  assignments. 

Attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  reference  books,  informational  books,  and  books 
for  reoreational  reading.  Criteria  will  be  developed  for  evaluating  various  types  of  books, 
and  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  various  types  of  reference 
books   and   materials. 

L.  S.  354.  Cataloguing  and  Classification.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  At 
least  Junior  standing.     N.  Campus. 

This  course  deals  with  problems  of  cataloguing  and  classifying  school  libraries.  Its 
objectives  are  to  learn  to  make  basic  classifications  of  books  according  to  usage,  to  make 
a  simple  card  catalogue,  and  to  acquire  skills  involved  in  expert  cataloguing.  The  function 
of  the  library  catalogue  is  developed  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  simple  manuals  and 
aids  which  are  helpful  in  cataloguing  the  school  library.  Among  these  are :  Abridged 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  Akers  Simple  Library  Cataloguing,  State  and  City  Manuals, 
Wilson  School  Library  Management,  Children's  Catalog,  Wilson  Bulletin  Booklist,  and 
others.  Shelf  lists  of  books  for  a  school  library  are  made  and  the  use  of  the  shelf  list 
studied.  Special  catalog  problems  of  the  school  library  are  given  particular  attention. 
Proper   filing  of   catalog   cards   and   simple   rules   for   their  use   are  emphasized. 


NOTE:  All  students  in  the  senior  college  may  elect  any  of  the  following  non-credit 
courses  in  Health  Education:  archery,  dance,  fencing,  individual  gymnastics,  swimming 
and  tennis. 
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B.  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

EDUCATION 

GRADUATE  WORK  IN  EDUCATION  —  ITS  PURPOSES 
AND  METHODS 

Graduate  work  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  preparation  in  the  fields  of  teaching, 
supervision,  administration,  and  research.  The  graduate  program  consists 
of  a  series  of  activities  involving  course  work,  usually  of  a  siminar  type, 
individual  study,  research,  and  certain  forms  of  field  work.  There  is  no 
single  pattern  for  all  students.  The  problems  and  needs  of  each  individual 
student  are  diagnosed,  and  a  program  for  him  is  planned  on  the  basis  of  his 
former  preparation  and  past  experiences  together  with  his  ambitions  and 
desires  for  future  preparation  and  work. 

It  is  accepted  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  that 
the  best  approach  to  graduate  work  consists  in  providing  the  students  with 
opportunity  for  independent  study  and  self  development.  The  faculty  guides 
and  assists.  Course  work  is  available  to  the  student  so  that  he  may  increase 
his  knowledge  in  those  phases  of  development  in  which  he  needs  further 
preparation.  Research  opportunity  is  provided  and  encouraged  in  order 
that  the  student  may  have  opportunity  to  select  research  undertakings  and 
have  actual  practice  in  the  steps  necessary  for  solution.  As  a  group  of 
students  are  ordinarily  doing  graduate  work  at  the  same  time  on  the 
campus,  opportunity  is  provided  for  exchange  of  assistance  in  the  various 
undertakings. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  graduate  work  does  not  consist  merely  of 
taking  courses  or  spending  a  certain  amount  of  time  on  the  campus.  While 
these  activities  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  graduate  program,  yet  the 
essential  mark  of  graduate  work  is  the  development  of  the  individual 
student  and  his  participation  in  research  undertakings. 

It  should  be  stressed  also  that  the  College  of  Education  Faculty  has 
planned  its  graduate  program  primarily  for  the  preparation  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  rural  life  in  Georgia  and  the  South- 
east. Hence,  its  program  is  built  about  the  preparation  of  master  teachers, 
supervisors,  administrators,  and  research  workers  who  plan  to  work  in  rural 
areas  and  who  have  a  real  desire  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  rural  life. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  study  environmental  factors  underlying  and 
surrounding  them  in  this  region. 

First  hand  contacts  with  communities  are  provided.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  studies  of  the  programs  of  agencies  other  than  the  schools,  and 
attempts  are  made  to  plan  for  cooperative  efforts  in  the  upbuilding  of  com- 
munities. Community  planning  is  stressed  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
types  of  studies  and  investigations  needed. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  College  of  Education  has  made  certain 
fundamental  changes  in  its  program  of  graduate  work.  Isolated  and  unre- 
lated courses  have  been  eliminated.  In  their  place  a  program  has  been 
planned  under  the  following  headings:  Group  I,  Instruction;  Group  II, 
Administration;  Group  III,  Educational  Psychology;  Group  IV,  Research; 
Group  V,  Vocational  Education;  and  Group  VI,  Health  Education.  In  the 
first  four  groups,  namely,  Instruction,  Administration,  Psychology,  and 
Research  a  two  year  cycle  is  offered.  Each  cycle  is  one  year  in  length  and 
consists  of  three  related  courses,  for  which  the  student  earns  15  quarter 
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hours  of  credit.  In  the  group  in  which  two  cycles  of  work  are  offered,  a 
student  beginning  his  graduate  program  and  looking  forward  to  completion 
of  work  leading  to  a  master's  degree  would  take  the  first  cycle  in  the  group 
or  groups  of  his  interest.  For  those  students  looking  toward  work  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  the  second  cycle  of  work  is  provided.  In  the  two  groups 
Vocational  Education  and  Health  Education,  a  one  year  cycle  is  offered  at 
present.  Students  majoring  in  Education  are  urged  to  take  one  or  more 
complete  cycles  from  the  group  selected.  Students  minoring  in  Education 
or  wishing  to  take  certain  courses  on  the  graduate  level  may  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  select  such  courses  for  which 
he  may  be  prepared  or  which  he  may  need.  In  general  20  hours  in  profes- 
sional education  are  prerequisites  for  work  provided  in  this  program. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

Quarter  hours 
credit 

Group       I— Cycle  1— Ed.  730,  731,  732— Instruction 15 

Cycle  2— Ed.  830,  831,  832— Instruction 15 

Group     II— Cycle  1— Ed.  790,  791,  792— Administration 15 

Cycle  2— Ed.  890,  891,  892— Administration 15 

Group  III— Cycle  1— Ed.  720,  721,  722— Educational  Psychology  15 
Cycle  2— Ed.  820,  821,  822— Educational  Psychology  15 

Group  IV— Cycle  1— Ed.  816,  817,  818— Educational  Research  __  15 
Cycle  2— Ed.  916,  917,  918— Educational  Research, _  15 

Group  V1— Cycle  1— Ed.  771,  772,  773— Vocational   Education,.  15 
Group  VI— Cycle  1— Ed.  711,  712,  713— Health  Education 15 

GROUP   I  — INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Sutton 
Assisted  by  Miss  Houx,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  cycles  in  the  instructional  area  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  master  teachers,  curriculum  workers,  and  supervisors.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  that  there  be  an  appro- 
priate blending  of  theory  and  practice.  Consequently,  students  wishing  to 
concentrate  in  this  area  will  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  reading  and 
study,  seminar  reports  and  research;  and,  in  observation  and  apprentice 
work  under  the  direction  of  carefully  selected  critics  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructional  staff.  In  both  on  and  off  campus  work  much 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  rep- 
resent rural  areas,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  build  an  instructional 
program  to  deal  with  rural  problems.  It  will  also  be  emphasized  that  there 
are  many  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  in  any  given  community  which 
have  educational  functions  and  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
desirability  and  techniques  of  coordinating  the  educational  functions  of 
these  agencies  with  the  school  program. 


'Additional   courses  are  offered  at  summer   sessions. 
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CYCLE  I 

730.  Instruction.   5  hours. 

The  learning  experiences  in  which  the  students  will  engage  in  this  phase  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  are  mainly  of  the  background  type.  A  review  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
procedures,  curriculum  techniques,  and  supervisory  procedures  and  techniques  will  be 
considered.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  educational  agencies  other 
than  the  school  with  suggestions  as  to  how  these  agencies  may  be  used  in  the  instructional 
program.  During  this  period  assignments  to  apprentice  centers  will  be  made  and  the 
students  given  direction  and  guidance  in  collecting  information  about  the  center  which 
should  be  of  value  to  them  when  they  begin  their  apprentice  work.  Those  students  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  areas  of  instruction  where  apprentice  activities  are  not  available  may 
work  on  special  problems  in  which  they  are  interested.  All  students  will  observe  and  when 
it  is  practical,  participate  in  the  program  of  the  University  Demonstration   School. 

731.  Instruction.    5  hours. 

In  this  phase  of  the  instructional  program  students  who  are  preparing  themselves  as 
rural  supervisors  will  do  their  apprentice  work.  They  will  be  placed  with  an  outstanding 
supervisor  where  they  will  observe  her  in  action  and  assume  such  supervisory  responsibilities 
as  they  are  capable  of  performing.  For  example,  they  will  aid  in  such  problems  as  the 
improvement  of  reading,  coordinating  various  phases  of  the  instructional  program,  and 
curriculum  study.  Those  who  are  preparing  themselves  as  curriculum  workers  will  continue 
their  study  on  the  campus  participating  in  field  work  at  shorter  intervals  of  time  when 
occasions  present  themselves.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  master  teachers  will  find 
much  practical  experience  through  observation  and  participating  in  the  program  of  the 
University   Demonstration   School. 

732.  Instruction.   5  hours. 

Those  students  doing  apprentice  work  may  take  this  phase  of  the  instructional  program 
concurrently  with  the  preceding  phase  thereby  gaining  ten  quarter  hours  credit  for  appren- 
tice work.  A  minimum  supply  of  professional  materials  will  be  made  available  in  the 
center  where  the  apprentice  work  is  being  done  so  that  the  student  may  find  aid  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  relation  to  her  apprentice  work.  Those  students  who 
are  not  engaged  in  full  time  apprentice  work  will  continue  their  study  with  special  emphasis 
upon  instructional  procedures.  Such  topics  as  an  analysis  of  various  teaching  techniques, 
and  an  evaluation  of  teaching  in  terms  of  child  growth  in  his  ability  to  use  the  skills,  in 
his  ability  to  adjust  himself  socially,  and  in  the  use  of  his  creative  abilities  will  be 
considered. 

CYCLE  2 

830.  Instruction.    5  hours. 

This  phase  of  the  instructional  program  has  as  its  purpose  the  giving  of  an  opportunity 
to  advanced  graduate  students  to  do  research  on  problems  in  teaching.  For  example,  the 
student  may  want  to  investigate  the  use  of  certain  teaching  devices  such  as  motion  pictures 
or  the  radio.  Other  problems  such  as  student  government,  comparison  of  two  methods  of 
teaching,  or  the  evaluation  of  certain  techniques  of  teaching  may  be  studied.  Much  of  the 
work  in  this  phase  will  be  carried  on  by  conference  between  the  individual  student  and  the 
instructor ;  however,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  students  dealing  with  related 
problems   the   seminar   procedure   may   be  used. 

831.  Instruction.   5  hours. 

Advanced  graduate  work  especially  relating  to  the  curriculum  will  be  considered  in  this 
phase  of  the  instructional  program.  Students  wishing  to  do  research  on  special  curriculum 
problems  will  work  by  conferring  with  the  instructor  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 
When  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  students  interested  in  related  problems  seminars  may 
be  formed.  Such  problems  as  the  following  suggest  types  upon  which  students  may  elect  to 
work :  the  value  of  orientation  courses,  the  value  of  fused  courses,  the  content  of  adult 
education  courses,  the  co-ordination  of  the  instructional  program,  and  the  use  of  the  commu- 
nity  survey   in   curriculum   making. 

832.  Instruction.    5  hours. 

This  phase  of  the  instructional  program  purports  to  give  advanced  graduate  students 
opportunities  to  do  research  on  special  problems  in  the  field  of  supervision.  Much  of  the 
work  in  this  phase  of  the  instructional  program  will  be  carried  on  by  conferences  between 
the  individual  student  and  the  instructor.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
dealing  with  related  problems  seminars  may  be  formed.  Such  problems  as  the  following 
may  illustrate  the  types  that  may  be  considered  in  this  phase:  the  development  of  a 
program  of  teacher  visitation,  developing  a  program  of  in-service  teacher  training,  the  use 
of  checklists  and  rating  devices  in  a  supervisory  program,  and  the  initiation  of  a  super- 
visory program   in  a  county  school  system. 

GROUP  II  — ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Cocking,  Mr.  Irby 
Assisted  by  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Williams. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  area  of  School  Administration  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  principals,  superintendents  of  schools  (both 
county  and  city),  research  workers,  and  others  who  have  or  expect  to  have 
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administrative  duties.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  administration  and 
their  relation  to  it  may  also  be  served  by  this  area  of  instruction.  To 
accomplish  the  proper  preparation  of  school  administrators,  the  program 
provides  for  a  blending  of  theory  and  practice  in  which  students  engage  in 
various  activities,  including  courses,  field  work,  individual  study  and  inves- 
tigation, seminars,  and  interneships.  Major  emphasis  in  the  preparation  of 
school  administrators  is  besad  on  the  fact  that  the  Southeastern  region  and 
Georgia  in  particular  are  largely  rural  and,  hence,  the  school  administrator 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools 
to  fit  a  rural  environment.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  all-round  training 
of  the  person  looking  forward  to  administrative  work,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  such  preparation  involves  much  more  than  work  in  Education.  Students 
are  urged  to  take  work  in  public  administration,  sociology,  economics  espe- 
cially, for  it  is  felt  that  these  fields  of  study  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  school  administrator.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  fact 
that  today  there  are  many  agencies  in  every  community  which  have  educa- 
tional functions,  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  school  administrator  to  work 
with  all  these  agencies,  provide  leadership,  and  bring  about  necessary 
cooperation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  outline  of  courses  which  follows  is  divided  into 
two  cycles:  Cycle  1,  which  runs  through  a  year  or  three  full  quarters  is 
primarily  for  those  beginning  their  work  in  school  administration  and  may 
lead  to  a  major  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  master's  degree.  Cycle 
2  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  interested  in  administration  to 
do  advanced  work,  and  is  primarily  directed  at  the  student  who  has  already 
had  one  or  more  years  of  graduate  study. 

CYCLE  1 

790.  Administration.   5  hours. 

The  student  is  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  literature  in  the  field  of 
school  administration  and  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  a  school 
administrator.  Primary  attention  is  devoted  to  developing  a  democratic  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  student  with  respect  to  the  place  that  administration  plays  in  the  total 
program  of  the  school.  Underlying  principles  are  developed  ;  the  place  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  in  the  organization  and  support  of  schools  is  given  consideration.  The 
relation  of  schools  to  other  social  and  community  agencies  is  stressed.  The  legal  regulations 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  are  considered.  The  responsi- 
bility of  boards  of  education,  both  state  and  local,  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  which  should  exist  between  boards  of  education  and  school  administrators  ; 
matters  dealing  with  the  organization  of  state  and  local  school  systems  are  given  particular 
consideration.  In  all  of  these  activities  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  rural  schools  in 
the   Southeastern   region   and   Georgia  in   particular. 

791.  Administration.    5  hours. 

The  program  begun  in  790  is  continued  in  791.  Major  topics  and  points  of  emphasis  with 
which  this  course  deals  are  listed  as  follows :  the  place  of  administration  in  planning  the 
curriculum,  putting  it  into  operation,  and  evaluating  results  ;  the  instructional  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  system  with  particular  attention  being  devoted  to  fitting 
the  program  of  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated  ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  community  needs  ;  the  planning  and  operation 
of  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  community  ;  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  children,  youth,  and  adults  ;  the  place  of 
parent-teacher  associations  in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  the  organization,  planning,  and 
operation  of  parent-teacher  association  work  and  programs  ;  ways  and  means  of  interpreting 
the  school  to  the  public  ;  responsibility  for  adult  education  programs  with  special  attention 
devoted  to  planning  and  conducting  such  programs;  study  of  administrative  units  and 
attendance  areas  with  particular  attention  to  problems  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  and 
transportation. 

792.  Administration.  5  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  790  and  791.  Major  attention  is  devoted  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  for  public  education.  Study  will  be  made  of  the  functions,  organization. 
and  administration  of  State  Boards  of  Education  and  State  Departments  of  Education,  and 
their  relation  to  local  units  of  school  administration  ;  responsibility  of  the  Governor  and 
other  state  officials,  including  the  state  legislature,  for  education  wili  be  carefully  examined  ; 
school    law    will    receive    particular    attention  ;    state    ressponsibility    for    the    certification    of 
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teachers,  curriculum,  transportation,  and  other  problems  will  receive  attention.  Problems 
of  the  school  plant,  the  financing  of  schools,  and  the  business  management  of  schools  will 
be  subjects  of  special  study ;  problems  related  to  pupil  personnel  will  receive  careful  atten- 
tion ;  the  field  of  school  personnel  including  qualification  of  teachers,  teacher  supply  and 
demand,  salaries  and  salary  schedules,  teacher  retirement,  teacher  welfare,  will  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  situations  existing  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast.  During  the  concluding 
period  of  this  course  an  evaluation  of  the  whole  field  of  school  administration  will  be  made. 

CYCLE  2 

890.  Administration.   5  hours. 

This  course  and  the  two  following  courses  provide  special  opportunity  for  advanced  work 
in  the  field  of  school  administration.  These  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  who 
have  already  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  school  administration. 
The  general  method  to  be  observed  in  these  advanced  courses  will  be  that  of  individual 
study  and  interneship.  A  student  under  the  guidance  of  his  instructor  will  select  special 
problems  for  study  and  will  conduct  them  on  an  individual  basis.  Research  will  be  empha- 
sized. 890  will  offer  opportunity  primarily  for  investigation  of  problems  dealing  with  the 
organization  of  schools,  the  relation  and  responsibility  of  various  levels  of  government  for 
schools,  and  investigations  of  legal  boundaries  within  which  schools  operate. 

891.  Administration.  5  hours. 

In  this  course  opportunity  will  be  offered  the  advanced  student  to  conduct  advanced  study 
and  research,  particularly  in  the  problems  of  state  and  county  school  administration.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  provided  particularly  for  advanced  investigation  in  such  areas  as  certification 
and  preparation  of  teachers,  state  salary  schedules,  school  libraries,  school  curriculum, 
studies  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  etc. 

892.  Administration.    5  hours. 

In  this  course  particular  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  advanced  individual  study  and 
investigation  into  various  problems  of  business  management  with  special  attention  to 
problems  of  school  finance  and  the  school  plant.  The  making  and  operating  of  school 
budgets ;  taxation,  financial  accounting ;  financial  records  and  reports ;  business  manage- 
ment of  the  school  system ;  the  planning  and  constructing  of  school  buildings ;  building 
costs ;  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  plants  ;  are  among  the  topics  which  will  serve 
as  the  basis  of  this  course. 

GROUP  III  — EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Morrow 

Assisted  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Singleton. 

The  program  in  educational  psychology  deals  intensively  with  the  applica- 
tions of  psychological  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  educative  process,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  the  whole  child.  The  cycles  are  so 
arranged  that  each  prospective  school  psychologist,  master  teacher,  curricu- 
lum specialist,  supervisor  or  administrator  can  gain  a  thorough  foundation 
in  psychological  principles,  skills  in  certain  techniques,  and  experience  in 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  such  factors  as  pupil  growth, 
learning,  personality  development,  evalution,  and  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  childhood  and  adolescence.  Theory  is  combined  with  actual 
experiences  in  dealing  with  children  in  the  Demonstration  School  and  other 
cooperating  school  systems,  and  in  working  on  actual  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  field  service  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  cycles  presup- 
pose some  undergraduate  training  in  general  or  educational  psychology  and 
related  education  courses. 

CYCLE  1 
720.    Educational  Psychology.   5  hours. 

The  first  division  of  the  sequence  applies  the  scientific  findings  of  educational  psy- 
chology to  the  more  complicated  problems  involved  in  the  growth  process  of  the  learner. 
The  student  selects  problems  from  actual  teaching  situations  according  to  his  own  field  of 
interest  and  specialization,  and  makes  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  scientific  findings 
related  to  the  problem.  Each  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
major  contributions  of  educational  psychology  by  group  sharing  through  seminar  activities, 
as  well  as  through  individual  solutions  of  outstanding  problems  in  the  field.  Most  of  the 
problems  studied  during  this  sequence  can  be  classified  under  one  of  the  following  headings  : 
the  nature  of  learning,  acquisition  of  skills,  reflective  thinking  and  problem  solving, 
motivation,  transfer  of  training,  teaching  methods,  personality  development,  physical  and 
mental  hygiene  in  relation  to  the  learning  process,  the  techniques  and  philosophy  of 
evaluation,  and   the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  scientific  studies  in  education. 
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721.  Educational  Psychology.   5  hours. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  cycle  gives  special  consideration  to  the  problems  peculiar 
to  the  child,  the  adolescent  and  the  adult.  The  major  problems  around  which  the  course  is 
organized  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  observations  and  careful  studies  of  individual  school 
pupils.  In  the  process  of  observation  certain  skills  are  acquired  which  aid  in  making  case 
studies  of   normal  school  pupils. 

722.  Educational  Psychology.  5  hours. 

The  third  division  of  the  first  cycle  deals  with  the  development  of  skills  used  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  exceptional  children,  and  with  the  techniques  involved  in  the 
measurement  of  intelligence  and  related  human  characteristics.  Each  student  attacks 
problems  which  involve  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  individual  tests  of  intelli- 
gence, and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  certain  clinical  tools  (tests  for  color  blindness,  the 
ophthalmograph,  metronoscope,  audiometer,  telebinocular,  musical  and  mechanical  aptitude 
tests,  and  the  like). 

CYCLE  2 

820,  821,  822.    Educational  Psychology.  5  hours'  credit  for  each  course. 

The  courses  in  this  cycle  are  conducted  almost  entirely  on  an  individual  basis,  and  each 
student  is  encouraged  to  study  and  engage  in  research  and  field  activities  according  to  his 
own  professional  specialization  and  interest  (school  psychologist,  administrator,  curriculum 
specialist,  supervisor,  master  teacher).  Opportunities  are  given  the  student  to  acquire 
professional  skills  in  the  practical  applications  and  use  of  measuring  devices  and  special 
research  techniques,  and  to  conduct  significant  research  investigations  which  involve  the 
background  and  skills  built  up  in  the  first  cycle  of  educational  psychology.  Seminar 
activities  consist  almost  entirely  of  group  discussions  of  the  various  research  studies  under 
way,  with  an  occasional  presentation  of  current  findings  reported  in  the  literature. 

GROUP  IV  — EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Cocking,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Morrow 

Assisted  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Williams. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  "Research  in  Education"  to  provide  opportunity  for 
an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  techniques  of  conducting  investiga- 
tions in  the  field  of  Education.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  history  of  inves- 
tigation in  professional  education,  and  to  the  part  which  results  of  investi- 
gations have  played  in  the  changing  development  in  the  schools.  Students 
are  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  more  important  investigations  and 
also  to  form  intelligent  conclusions  as  to  the  place  and  need  of  research  in 
the  solution  of  present  problems  with  which  the  schools  are  faced.  It  is 
believed  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  administrator.  The  ability  to  see  problems 
and  situations  as  they  are,  and  to  plan  a  scientific  attack  upon  them  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  efficient  worker  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  following  courses  in  Educational  Research  have  a  dual 
purpose:  first,  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
research  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  become  efficient  in  handling 
these  techniques,  and  second,  to  provide  opportunity  for  careful  investiga- 
tion of  certain  selected  problems  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty.  Again 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  special  attention  in  research  is  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  rural  areas  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeastern  region. 

CYCLE  1 
816.    Educational  Research.   5  hours. 

This  course  is  a  required  course  for  all  students  doing  graduate  study  in  the  field  of 
professional  education.  It  should  be  one  of  the  first  courses  taken.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  course  particular  effort  is  made  to  orient  the  graduate  student  to  the  whole  field  of 
professional  education.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  developing  a  point  of  view  or 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  student  regarding  the  place  and  function  of  schools  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  particularly  rural  communities.  The  effect  of  point  of  view  on  the 
resulting  organization  and  operation  of  schools  will  be  stressed.  The  course  then  deals  with 
the  place  and  history  of  research  in  professional  education  ;  the  nature  and  objectives  oi 
educational  research  ;  the  selection  of  problems  ;  the  location  of  educational  research  materials 
and  use  of  the  library  ;  the  formulation  and  outlining  of  the  research  problem  ;  the  various 
methods  and  techniques  used  in  educational  research  ;  the  details  of  general  research  pro- 
cedures ;  the  details  of  research   reports;  and   finally,   the   evaluation   of   educational    res< 
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817.  Educational  Research.   5  hours. 

A  knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  is  essential  for  those  who  would  understand  current 
professional  literature,  and  who  expect  to  carry  out  objective  studies  in  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion. Consequently,  the  second  division  deals  with  statistical  techniques  used  in  psychology 
and  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  the  manipulation 
and  interpretation  of  objective  data,  with  a  consumer  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  uses 
of  statistics.  The  student's  time  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  laboratory  work  under  the 
supervision    of   the   instructor. 

818.  Educational  Research.   5  hours. 

The  third  division  deals  with  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  aspects  of  evaluation.  The 
student  is  expected  to  understand  the  relation  of  evaluation  to  philosophy  of  education,  and 
to  master  the  techniques  involved  in  the  construction  and  application  of  various  instruments 
(check  lists,  rating  scales,  anecdotal  records,  questionnaires,  standardized  and  non-stand- 
ardized tests).  Practical  experience  is  gained  through  the  evaluation  of  instructional 
programs,  administrative  procedures,  school  plants,  teacher  personnel,  testing  programs  and 
other  phases  of  school  surveys. 

CYCLE  2 
916,  917,  918.    Educational  Research.    5  hours  credit  for  each  course. 

In  the  second  cycle  of  the  research  group  opportunity  is  provided  primarily  for  the 
student  doing  advanced  graduate  work  to  carry  on  individual  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
his  choice  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  member  or  members  who  are  particularly 
qualified  in  the  field  under  consideration.  Such  research  undertakings,  therefore,  may  fall 
in  any  of  the  following  fields :  administration,  instruction,  curriculum,  learning  processes, 
child  growth  and  development,  vocational  education,  guidance,  and  health  education.  While 
the  procedure  followed  is  largely  that  of  inquiry  of  an  individual  student  under  the  guidance 
of  specially  qualified  faculty  members,  nevertheless,  the  total  group  of  advanced  graduate 
students  and  faculty  acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  check  the  problems,  methods  of  investi- 
gation, procedures  employed,  and  especially  aids  in  the  evaluating  of  results. 

GROUP  V  — VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Aderhold,  Mr.  Wheeler 

Assisted  by  Miss  Beall,  Mr.  Duncan,  Miss  Schmidt,  Miss  Todd,  Mr.  Tolbert. 

The  courses  in  this  group  are  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics,  but  may  be  elected  by  teachers  and  administrators  with  other 
major  interests. 

The  three  courses:  (1)  Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education, 
(2)  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education,  and  (3)  Supervision  of  Vocational 
Teaching  constitute  a  graduate  cycle  for  those  preparing  for  service  in 
teacher  training,  supervision,  and  administration  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  Education.  Three  additional  courses  are  available 
during  the  summer  session.  The  courses  in  Adult  Education  and  Vocational 
Guidance  are  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  Vocational  Education  but  also  for  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators 
in  the  general  education  program  of  the  State.  The  course  in  Problems  in 
Vocational  Education  is  designed  primarily  for  experienced  teachers  in  the 
Vocational  field  who  had  their  undergraduate  training  in  other  states,  and 
for  teachers  who  feel  a  need  for  improving  their  curriculum  planning  and 
teaching  procedures. 

CYCLE  1 

771.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education.   5  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  who  desire  more  guidance  in  developing  curricula  and  improving  teaching 
procedures.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  based  on  the  needs  and 
interests  of  students  enrolled  in  Vocational  Education,  the  organization  of  the  curricula 
into  teaching  units,   the  planning  of  units  for   instruction,   teaching,  and   evaluation. 

772.  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education.   5  hours. 

This  course  has  two  primary  purposes:  (1)  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators in  Vocational  Education  to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  departments  and  programs 
of  Vocational  Education  in  schools  and  communities,  and  (2)  to  guide  teachers  in  the 
development  of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating  their  own  instruction.  Techniques 
for  studying  and  evaluating  departments  are  developed  and  used  in  evaluating  one  or  more 
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vocational  programs  in  a  selected  school  or  schools.  Consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  teaching  programs,  planning  teaching  units,  setting  up  evaluative  tech- 
niques for  measuring  pupil  development  and  the  application  of  these  techniques  to  teaching 
situations.     A  part  of  the  course   may  include  field   work   requiring  one  or  more  weeks. 

Relative  emphasis  on  the  two  objectives  stated  above  is  dependent  upon 
the  personnel. 

773.    Supervision  of  Vocational  Teaching.    5  hours. 

There  are  two  major  purposes  of  this  course.  The  first  is  to  bring  together  representatives 
of  the  five  teacher  training  agencies  in  Georgia  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Education  and  to 
develop  cooperatively  a  comprehensive  program  of  teacher  training.  In  both  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  there  are  five  agencies  concerned  with  training  teachers  in  these 
fields,  namely:  (1)  The  University,  (2)  The  Demonstration  and  Practice  Schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens,  (3)  Apprentice  Centers,  (4)  Itinerant  Teacher  Training,  and  (5)  Super- 
vision. The  second  purpose  is  to  guide  teacher  trainers  in  formulating  teacher  training 
programs  for  the  five  agencies  and  in  finding  their  places  and  their  responsibilities  in 
relation   to  the  total  program   of  teacher  education   in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  following:  (1)  developing  a  point  of  view  or 
philosophy  of  teacher  education,  (2)  analyzing  the  present  teacher  training  program  in 
Vocational  Education  in  Georgia,  to  discover  problems  situations  that  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  teacher  education  programs,  and  (3)  determining  the  relative  emphasis  for  each 
teacher  training  agency  to  place  upon  the  solution  of  the  several  problems  in  the  teacher 
education  program.  In  addition,  a  critical  analysis  is  made  of  other  teacher  training 
programs  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  field  of  general  education  and  Vocational 
Education,  which  are  concerned  specifically  with  training  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
and   Home  Economics. 

Certain  additional  courses  are  offered  at  the  summer  session  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  demand.     These  courses  are  as  follows : 

871.  Adult  Education.    5  hours. 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  Adult  Education, 
(2)  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems,  and  (3)  to  discover  and  apply 
appropriate  methods  of  organizing  and  teaching  adult  groups.  The  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  following:  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  experienced  teachers  in  other  fields,  rural  school  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators,   agricultural   extension    workers,    and   other    adult   leaders. 

Specific  communities  are  studied  in  order  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  the  needs 
for  an  Adult  Education  program.  Comprehensive  programs  are  formulated  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  programs,  primary  consideration  is  given 
to  the  environmental  factors  influencing  program  planning.  The  course  also  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  a  study  of  adult  programs  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  European 
countries  and  Nova  Scotia. 

872.  Vocational  Guidance.    5  hours. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  study  the  present  problems  of  Vocational  Guidance 
and  (2)  to  develop  methods  for  solving  these  problems.  The  course  aims  to  give  teachers 
and  administrators  a  working  basis  for  studying  vocational  and  placement  problems  as  a 
part   of   an  educational  program. 

Those  participating  in  this  course  will  (1)  select  specific  school  communities  and  develop 
a  procedure  for  making  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  vocational  opportunities,  (2) 
develop  a  procedure  for  stimulating  and  guiding  youth  to  make  careful  inventories  of  their 
capabilities  with  reference  to  occupations,  and  (3)  develop  procedures  for  leading  indi- 
viduals to  relate  their  capability  analyses  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupations  available 
in  communities  and   in  wider  areas. 

873.  Problems  in  Vocational  Education.   5  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  who  had  their  professional  training  outside  of  the  state  and  teachers  in 
these  two  fields  who  want  to  get  additional  training  in  specific  problems  of  teaching.  The 
course  is  planned  so  that  students  may  work  at  their  special  interests  individually  or  in 
groups. 

GROUP  VI  — HEALTH   EDUCATION 
Dr.  Morrow 
Assisted  by  Miss  Reynolds, 'Mrs.  Soule,  Miss  Weigt. 

The  cycle  of  courses  in  health  education  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  leadership  in  this  field  for  Georgia  and  the  Southeast.  The 
caption,  "Health  education,"  is  interpreted  to  include  such  fields  as  physical 
education  and  recreation,  as  well  as  health  instruction  and  services.  Lead- 
ership in  these  fields  is  necessary  for  the  educational  programs  in  the  public 
schools  and  for  all  out-of -school  youth  groups  and  adults.  In  general,  these 
fields — health  education,  physical  education,  and  recreation — have  developed 
separate  programs  administered  and  carried  on  by  various  federal,  state, 
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and  local  agencies.  There  is  need  for  coordinating  these  fields  and  the 
efforts  of  the  various  agencies  administering  them.  School  administrators, 
county  school  supervisors,  school  health  nurses,  recreational  supervisors, 
and  public  school  teachers  should  be  concerned  with  these  problems. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  much  research  in  the  field  of  health  education 
is  shown  in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  agencies  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  problems.  Students  who  are  directing  the  health  education  activi- 
ties in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  are  seeking  additional  training  in 
coordinating  these  agencies  and  in  the  administration  of  health  education 
programs.  It  is  for  these  and  similar  reasons  that  this  cycle  is  included 
in  the  graduate  program  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  courses  will  be 
conducted  primarily  upon  the  seminar  basis  so  that  individuals  may  study 
problems  with  which  they  are  most  concerned. 

CYCLE  I 

711.  Health  Education.   5  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  the  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain 
to  children  enrolled  in  school,  out-of-school  youth,  and  adults.  Techniques  will  be  studied 
and  developed  for  determining  health  deficiencies  among  the  total  population  of  the  commu- 
nity. For  example,  sanitary  conditions,  prevalence  of  various  diseases,  such  as  hookworm, 
malaria,  and  pellagra  will  be  considered.  Methods  and  procedures  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  health  deficiencies  in  various  communities  will  be  studied.  Procedures  for  coordinating 
the  various  agencies  dealing  with  health  service,  physical  education,  safety,  and  the  like 
will  be  considered.  Finally  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher,  county  supervisor,  and 
school  administrator,  in  the  health  education  program  will  be  considered.  Opportunities 
will  be  provided  for  observation  of  the  various  health  services  in  action  and  where  possible 
participation  in  these  services. 

712.  Health  Education.   5  hours. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  individuals  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  community  and  public  school  recreational  programs.  Such 
problems  as  the  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for  community  and  school  recreation 
programs  as  well  as  general  supervision  of  them  will  be  considered.  Plans  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  will  be  studied.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  education  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adu't  popula- 
tions in  communities  to  the  need  for  organizing  recreational  programs  in  their  communities 
and  to  means  and  methods  of  getting  these  groups  to  participate  in  such  programs.  Oppor- 
tunities will  be  given  for  observation  of,  participation  in,  and  study  of  outstanding 
recreational  programs. 

713.  Health  Education.   5  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  those  individuals  preparing  themselves  for  leadership 
in  health  education  to  understand  the  problems  of  physical  development  which  are  basic 
to  general  health.  Methods  and  techniques  of  discovering  physical  deficiencies  among  school 
children,  out-of-school  youth,  and  adults  will  be  considered.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  procedures  to  use  in  correcting  deficiencies  when  found,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  programs  which  prevent  these  deficiencies  from  occurring.  Standards  of  physical  educa- 
tion activities  such  as  athletic  events,  rhythmic  activities,  and  games  will  be  evaluated. 
Type  of  equipment  and  facilities  needed  for  the  development  of  a  physical  education  program 
for  the  total  population  of  a  community  will  be  studied.  It  will  be  expected  that  those 
students  enrolled   will  observe  and  evaluate  physical   education  programs. 
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COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSES 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1912  and  began  operations  in  1913.  For  many  years  it  was 
called  the  School  of  Commerce.  Since  1926  the  College  has  been  a  member 
of  the  national  standard-setting  organization,  The  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  College  is  to  provide  thorough  training  to  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  enter  the  business  world.  This  training  includes  many 
courses  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  general 
principles  that  underlie  the  present  economic  organization  of  society,  as 
well  as  courses  devoted  to  special  subjects  of  a  technical  character.  Fields 
covered  are  accounting,  finance,  both  public  and  private,  marketing,  man- 
agement and  industrial  relations,  insurance,  public  administration,  and 
secretarial   studies. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
purely  economic  and  business  courses.  The  regulation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  is  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  credit  hours  required  for  graduation  be  in  liberal  or  cultural  courses. 
Discussion  of  courses  of  this  character,  so  essential  in  the  training  of  a 
well  rounded  college  graduate,  will  be  found  under  degree  requirements. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  is  housed  in  a  modern,  commodious,  and  attractive  building, 
constructed  a  dozen  years  ago  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  School  of  Journalism.  Ample  room  is 
available  for  lecture  purposes  and  laboratory  work.  A  library  and  study 
hall  is  maintained  with  current  books  and  periodicals  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  business. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  equipped  with  the  various 
types  of  machines  common  in  business:  adding  machines,  bookkeeping 
machines,  mimeograph  equipment,  and  dictaphones.  In  addition  Interna- 
tional Business  Machine  Corporation  equipment  is  available  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  in  the  accounting  laboratories.  The  latest  types  of  this 
punch  card  accounting  machinery  are  included,  such  as  sorters,  punches, 
tabulators,  and  summary  punches.  Alphabetic  punch  card  equipment  is 
being  added  to  the  numeric  machines. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  is  awarded  upon 
completion  of  the  four-year  course.  Much  of  the  required  work  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  of  a  general  nature  in  the  social  sciences, 
the  physical  sciences,  mathematics  and  languages.  Economic  and  business 
subjects  come  largely  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  Economics  and  Master  of  Business  Administration  are 
offered.  Applicants  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion who  are  qualified  with  respect  to  the  language  and  other  liberal  arts 
requirements,  are  permitted  to  apply  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
major  in  Economics.    This  degree  is  also  available  for  Bachelors  of  Arts 
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and  Bachelors  of  Science  who  have  the  essential  background  in  economics. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  is  provided  for  appli- 
cants holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  or  its 
equivalent.  Requirements  for  this  degree  are  the  completion  of  a  major  of 
four  courses,  two  minors  of  two  courses  each,  and  a  thesis.  The  major 
and  one  minor  must  be  chosen  from  graduate  courses  in  Economics  and 
Business  Administration.  One  minor  may  be  taken  in  a  related  field.  Courses 
bearing  400  numbers  are  eligible  for  graduate  credit. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  University 
in  general,  there  being  no  special  requirements  of  this  College.  Most  stu- 
dents are  admitted  upon  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  These  certificates  are  expected  to  show  acceptable  grades  in 
15  units,  8  of  which  are  fixed  requirements.    These  are: 

English    3  units 

Social  studies 2  units 

Mathematics 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

While  no  foreign  language  units  are  required,  it  is  desirable  that  appli- 
cants should  present  at  least  2  units,  since  otherwise  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  meeting  the  foreign  language  requirement  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Large  numbers  of  students  are  now  transferring  from  the  Junior  Colleges 
of  Georgia.  As  a  rule  such  advanced  students  enter  the  Junior  class  and 
are  expected  to  have  covered  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
University.  Students  who  expect  to  transfer  to  the  University  to  enter 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  should  include  in  their  junior 
college  curriculum,  if  possible,  the  course  in  Economic  Principles  and  the 
two  courses  in  Elementary  Accounting.  Otherwise  they  will  enter  the 
Junior  Class  under  a  distinct  handicap. 

CREDIT  HOURS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  University  of  Georgia  are  stated 
in  terms  of  quarter  hours.  A  course  which  meets  five  times  a  week  for  one 
quarter  carries  five  hours  credit.  For  graduation  186  such  credits  are 
required.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  basic  work  in  Military  Science 
or  Physical  Education.  Though  required  for  graduation,  these  courses 
carry  no  credit  hours.  An  average  of  not  less  than  "C"  in  all  grades 
received  must  be  made  and  grades  below  "C"  are  permitted  in  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  quarter  hours  earned.  At  least  one  full  year  must  be  spent 
in  residence  at  Athens. 

EXPENSES 

Registrants  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  if  residents  of 
Georgia,  pay  each  quarter  in  advance  a  matriculation  fee  of  $47.50.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  legal  residents  of  Georgia  are  required  to  pay  $132  per 
year  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  charged  resident  students. 

There  are  no  special  fees  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
except  in  the  Secretarial  Studies,  where  a  charge  of  $5.00  per  course  is 
imposed  in  certain  instances. 

The  living  costs  in  Athens,  including  tuition  fees,  have  been  estimated 
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to  run  from  $350  to  $500.  The  University  is  now  equipped  with  extensive 
dormitory  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  and  several  dining  halls. 
Students  who  wish  to  reserve  rooms  in  a  dormitory  should  write  to  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  well  provided  with  special  loan  funds. 
Many  of  these  are  available  to  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  American  Bankers'  Association  extends  annually  to  an 
outstanding  senior  a  loan  of  $250  to  be  repaid  after  graduation.  The  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma  fraternity  has  a  loan  fund  the  benefits  of  which  are  open 
to  Seniors  in  the  College.  These  loans  are  for  as  much  as  $200  and  must 
be  repaid  within  five  years. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  provides  limited  sums  for  aiding 
deserving  students  to  obtain  a  college  education.  Students  receiving  N.Y.A. 
appointments  render  services  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  University  and 
receive  about  $15  per  month. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

Because  of  the  business  revival  and  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  finan- 
cial organizations  incident  to  national  defense  plans,  graduates  of  the 
College  for  some  time  to  come  will  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  securing 
employment.  The  University  maintains  a  personnel  department  whose 
function  it  is  to  establish  contacts  between  employers  and  students.  Repre- 
sentatives of  employing  corporations  and  firms  visit  the  University  at 
intervals  and  have  conferences  with  Seniors  who  are  looking  forward  to 
employment. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  national  honor  society  for  schools  of  business,  the  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  fraternity,  has  a  chapter  in  practically  every  member  institution  of 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  The  Alpha 
chapter  of  Georgia  was  the  sixth  of  the  forty-two  chapters  now  active. 
The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  encourage  and  reward  scholarship  and 
achievement.  Every  year  about  10  per  cent  of  the  Seniors  are  awarded 
the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  key. 

The  College  also  has  chapters  of  the  two  leading  social  organizations  for 
schools  of  business,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  and  the  Delta  Sigma  Pi  frater- 
nities. The  latter  fraternity  awards  annually  a  key  to  the  most  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  year. 

The  Economics  Society  is  an  organization  membership  in  which  is  open 
to  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree.  Its 
principal  function  is  to  sponsor  lectures. by  business  men. 

The  Marketing  Club  is  an  organization  of  students  majoring  in  Mar- 
keting. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

In  1940-41  the  College  obtained  agreements  from  a  group  of  important 
business  executives  to  participate  in  an  annual  series  of  lectures  before  the 
student  body.  These  lectures  are  designed  to  give  the  student  personal 
contacts  with  successful  leaders  and  to  give  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  administration.    The  lecturers  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
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the  principal  types  of  business  found  in  Georgia,  namely,  banking,  textile 
and  other  manufactures,  securities,  credit,  insurance,  law,  administration 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Legislation,  and  the  administration  of  city  govern- 
ment. Names  of  the  executives  who  will  constitute  the  group  for  the  next 
few  years  are  given  in  the  Faculty  list. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

The  major  part  of  the  work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  con- 
sists of  survey  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  biologi- 
cal sciences,  humanities,  mathematics,  English  and  foreign  languages. 
Courses  of  this  type  account  for  67  of  the  96  credit  hours  of  the  first  two 
years.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  cul- 
tural work  so  that  the  student  may  have  some  knowledge  of  history, 
government,  science,  literature  and  language  before  undertaking  specialized 
work.  The  remaining  29  quarter  hours  are  given  to  necessary  courses 
introductory  to  the  specialized  curricula  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
They  are: 

Introduction  to  Business 5  hours 

Principles  of  Economics 9  hours 

Elementary  Accounting   10  hours 

Elective 5  hours 

It  is  recommended  that  Elementary  Statistics  (Mathematics  356)  be 
taken  as  the  elective. 

Work  of  the  first  two  years  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9  Humanities   1   a-b-c 9 

Social  Science  1  a-b-c 9  Physical  Science  1-2 

Mathematics  20 5  or 

Physical  Science  1-2  Human  Biology  1-2 10 

or  Social   Science  4 5 

Human  Biology  1-2 10  Economics  55  a-b-c 9 

Foreign   Language 10  Bus.  Ad.  6  and  7 10 

Economics    1 5  Military  Science  1-2 

Military  Science  1-2  or 

or  Health  Education   1-2 5 

Health  Education   1-2 5  Elective 5 

Total    53  Total    53 

note  on  foreign  languages 

The  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree  requires  four  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Students  enter  under  one  of  two  conditions  with  respect  to  the  language  require- 
ment. First:  those  who  offer  for  entrance  two  or  more  units  of  a  foreign  language  (Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish)  are  required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  college 
from  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  If  such  a  student  chooses  to  continue  in  college  the  lan- 
guage he  used  for  entrance,  he  is  required  to  take  Courses  103  and  104.  Second :  those 
who  enter  without  any  foreign  language  credits  may  elect  French,  German,  or  Spanish, 
and  they  may  take  all  four  courses  in  one  language  or  two  courses  in  each  of  two 
languages. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

After  completing  the  requirements  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  will  elect  some  one 
of  the  Major  Concentration  Groups  described  in  detail  below.  In  each 
group  ninety  quarter  hours  are  prescribed,  of  which  sixty-five  are  in  eco- 
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nomic  and  business  subjects,  most  of  the  courses  being  required  though 
there  is  room  left  for  electives.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  an  economic 
and  business  character  required  for  the  degree  is  eighty-nine.  Since  sixty- 
seven  hours  of  Liberal  Arts  courses  are  required,  there  remain  thirty  hours 
to  complete  the  total  hour  requirement,  186  hours.  These  thirty  hours  may 
be  taken  from  the  general  electives  of  the  University.  All  elective  courses 
must  be  chosen  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  group.  The  total 
requirements  for  the  degree,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military 
Science  1-2  or  Health  Education  1-2  (which  carry  no  credit),  may  be 
stated  in  tabular  as  follows: 

Hours 

Economics    I 5 

Economics   55  a-b-c _ 9 

Accounting  6  and  7 10 

Required    Freshman    and    Sophomore    courses    in    the 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 67 

Major  concentration  group 65 

General  Electives 30 

Total   186 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  GROUPS 
ACCOUNTING 

Heckman,  Chairman;  Raisty,  Burke,  Ellis,  Leyden,  Scheider. 
Courses  in  Accounting  have  been  designed  to  provide  such  training  in 
Accounting  as  is  essential  to  the  general  business  executive,  and  to  give 
instruction  necessary  to  those  who  expect  to  specialize  in  public  accounting 
or  to  serve  as  private  accountants  in  financial  or  business  establishments. 
The  technical  training  for  the  Certificate  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
may  be  met  by  courses  in  this  Department.  Students  majoring  in  Account- 
ing and  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  are  credited  with  one  third 
of  the  practical  experience  required  for  a  C.P.A.  certificate  in  Georgia. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

Bus.  Ad.  354    Intermediate   Accounting    5 

Bus.  Ad.  412    Auditing    5 

Bus.  Ad.  413    Cost  Accounting 5 

Bus.  Ad.  370    Business  Law 5 

Bus.  Ad.  371    Business  Law 5 

Mathematics  356  Statistics  5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives 10 

General  Electives 5 

Total   . 45 

Senior  Year 

Hours 

Bus.  Ad.  415    Income  Taxation 5 

Bus.  Ad.  416    Advanced  Accounting 5 

Bus.  Ad.  430    Corporation   Finance   5 

Bus.  Ad.  419    Federal  Taxation 5 

Bus.  Ad  Electives    5 

General    Electives    20 

Total   45 
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ECONOMICS 

Griffith,  Chairman;  Brooks,  Jenkins,  Sutton,  Raisty,  Segrest,  Ellis,  Burke, 

Scheider,  Leyden. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Economics  major  concentration  group  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Courses  are  arranged  to  follow  in  logical  sequence  to  give 
the  student  well  rounded  training  for  analyzing  problems  of  the  economic 
and  business  world. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

Economics  450    Money  and  Credit 5 

Economics  360    Marketing    5 

Economics  486  Labor  5 

Economics  436    Business  Cycles 5 

Economics  3801  Foreign   Trade   5 

Mathematics  356  Elementary   Statistics   5 

Economic  Electives   10 

General    Electives    5 

Total   45 

Senior  Year 

Economics  434    Public  Finance 5 

Economics  406    Advanced  Economic  Theory 5 

Economics  455    Economic  Problems 5 

Economics  437    Comparative  Economics 5 

Economics   Electives   10 

General  Electives 15 

Total  45 

FINANCE 

Sutton,  Chairman;  Jenkins,  Cumming,  Griffith,  Segrest,  Scheider. 
The  Finance  group  covers  the  essential  subjects  in  money,  credit,  bank- 
ing, corporate  finance,  the  securities  market  and  the  theory  of  investments. 
During  the  past  decade  changes  of  fundamental  and  world-wide  importance 
have  occurred  in  our  thinking  and  practice  with  reference  to  money  stand- 
ards, money  currencies,  banking  laws  and  policies,  and  central  banking. 
These  vital  matters  are  handled  in  detail  in  the  work  of  this  department. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

Economics  450    Money  and  Credit 5 

Economics  360     Marketing  5 

Economics  486    Labor    5 

Mathematics  356    Elementary  Statistics 5 

Bus.  Ad.  430    Corporate  Finance 5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives 10 

General  Electives 10 

Total   45 


'Alternates  with   Economics  407. 
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Senior  Year 

Bus.  Ad.  426    Banking 5 

Bus.  Ad.  488    Securities    Market    5 

Bus.  Ad.  431    Investments           5 

Economics  436    Business   Cycles   5 

Bus.  Ad.  387    Life    Insurance    5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives    5 

General  Electives  15 

Total   45 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
Scheider,  Chairman;  Heckman,  Jenkins,  Raisty,  Sutton,  Cumming,  Segrest. 

The  program  of  study  in  the  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  concentration 
group  assembles  in  one  series  the  general  fields  of  knowledge  related  to 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate  as  functioning  institutions  of  modern  society, 
the  technical  aspects  of  each,  and  joint  problems  and  relationships. 

The  primary  object  of  this  program  is  to  combine  the  mathematical 
preparation  for  an  understanding  of  actuarial  and  investment  statistics 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  economic  determinants  of  investment,  real  estate, 
and  insurance  values  in  preparation  for  executive  responsibilities. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

Bus.  Ad.  387    Life  Insurance 5 

Bus.  Ad.  370    Business   Law    5 

Economics  384    Social  Security 5 

Mathematics  356    Elementary  Statistics 5 

Mathematics  361    Mathematics  of  Investment 5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives    10 

General  Electives 10 

Total   45 

Senior  Year 

Bus.  Ad.  397    Property  and   Casualty  Insurance 5 

Bus.  Ad.  399    Real   Estate  Principles 5 

Bus.  Ad.  431  Investments   5 

Economics  434    Public  Finance  5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives  10 

General  Electives 15 

Total   45 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
Segrest,  Chairman;    Sutton,  Raisty,  Cumming,  Zeigler. 

One  of  the  biggest  tasks  confronting  the  world  today  is  the  harmonious 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  many  individual  workers  within  industrial 
society.  Achievement  of  more  satisfactory  working  conditions,  steadier 
employment,  more  scientific  placement  and  maintenance  of  workers,  better 
adjustments  of  labor  disputes,  and  resulting  increases  in  productivity  and 
real  income  for  all,  are  vital  both  to  the  individual  business  unit  and  society. 

Intelligent  management  of  labor  means  both  reduced  costs  for  business 
and  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  human  resources  of  our  nation;  hence 
the  importance  of  a  specialized  study  of  industrial  relations. 
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Junior  Year 

Hours 

Economics  486    Labor    , 5 

Economics  450    Money  and  Credit 5 

Psychology  1    Elementary  Psychology 5 

Bus.  Ad.  308    Business    Correspondence    5 

Mathematics  356    Elementary  Statistics 5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives 10 

General  Electives 10 

Total 45 

Senior  Year 

Economics  385    Personnel   Administration    5 

Economics  384    Social  Security 5 

Economics  434  Public  Finance 5 

Economics  436    Business  Cycles 5 

Bus.   Ad.   Electives   10 

General    Electives    15 

Total 45 

MARKETING 

Jenkins,  Chairman;  Griffith,  Heckman. 

Concentrated  study  of  Marketing  is  two-fold  in  purpose:  first,  technical 
competence,  by  standards  of  business  efficiency,  in  the  specialized  activities 
in  getting  goods  and  services  to  the  consumer,  excluding  the  creation  of 
form  utilities;  and,  second,  discerning  appraisal  of  the  marketing  system's 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  broad  demands  of  social  welfare.  It  grounds 
the  student  in  practical  aspects  of  both  the  selling  and  the  non-selling 
divisions  of  retailing,  wholesaling  and  industrial  marketing,  and  applies 
economic  reasoning  to  the  governmental  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  society's  response  to  distributive  enterprise. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

Economics  358    World  Resources  and  Industries 5 

Economics  360    Marketing    5 

Economics  361    Second  course  in  Marketing 5 

Bus.  Ad.  375    Transportation 5 

Mathematics  356    Elementary  Statistics 5 

Bus.   Ad.   Electives   10 

General    Electives    10 

Total 45 

Senior  Year 

Hours 
Bus.  Ad.  462    Retailing 5 

Bus.  Ad.  463    Advertising 5 

Bus.  Ad.  464    Sales  Management 5 

Economics  465    Market  Research  and  Analysis 5 

Economics  466    Economics  of  Consumption 5 

Bus.   Ad.   Electives   5 

General  Electives 15 

Total 45 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Raisty,  Chairman;  Heckman,  Segrest,  Ellis. 

Public  administration  deals  with  management  techniques  and  practices 
as  applied  to  government.  Common  to  all  administration  are  problems  of 
organizational  structure,  provision  and  expenditure  of  funds,  personnel 
relations,  and  observance  of  legal  restrictions  and  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships. These  principles  are  examined  in  the  public  administration  group 
of  studies,  not  only  as  they  apply  strictly  to  government  itself  but  also  in 
relation  to  business,  both  private  and  public.  The  aim  of  this  group  is 
(1)  to  provide  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  ever-growing  rela- 
tionships between  government  and  business;  (2)  to  develop  a  background 
for  informed  participation  in  public  affairs;  and  (3)  to  furnish  a  knowledge 
of  governmental  structures  and  procedures  indispensable  to  holders  of 
positions  in  government  service. 

Junior  Year 

Hours 

^Economics  441    Public  Administration 5 

*Economics  442    County  and  Municipal  Administration  5 

Economics  384    Social  Security 5 

*History  481    Political  Science 5 

*History  482    American  Government  and  Politics 5 

*Bus.  Ad.  354    Intermediate  Accounting 5 

Bus.  Ad.  308    Business   Correspondence   5 

Electives 10 

Total 45 

Senior  Year 

Hours 

*Economics  434    Public  Finance 5 

*Economics  435    State  and  Local  Public  Finance 5 

Economics  486    Labor    5 

Economics  385    Personnel   Administration   5 

*Bus.  Ad.  418    Municipal  Accounting 5 

History  406    State  Government 5 

*  Sociology  470    Public  Welfare   Administration 5 

*Mathematics  356    Elementary    Statistics    5 

Electives 5 

Total 45 

♦Courses  so  marked  are  required. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Ellis,  Chairman;  Heckman,  Cumming,  Segrest,  Miss  Brooks. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  courses  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
responsible  secretarial  positions,  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
inaugurated  a  course  in  Secretarial  training  in  the  fall  of  1936.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  compete  with  private  business  colleges  or  to 
offer  short  courses  in  preparation  for  office  work,  but  to  provide  a  broad 
and  thorough  training  for  positions  of  importance. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects. 
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Junior  Year 

Hours 

Bus.  Ad.  300    a-b-c    Shorthand    9 

Bus.  Ad.  303    Typing 2 

Bus.  Ad.  304    Typing 2 

Bus.  Ad.  305    Typing 2 

Bus.  Ad.  370    Business   Law   5 

Mathematics  356    Statistics  5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives    10 

General  Electives 10 

Total 45 

Senior  Year 

Hours 

Bus.  Ad.  308    Business   Correspondence   5 

Bus.  Ad.  310    Office  Training 5 

Economics  384    Social  Security 5 

Bus.  Ad.  415    Income  Tax  Accounting 5 

Bus.  Ad.  Electives 10 

General  Electives 15 

Total  45 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Students  may  obtain  actual  experience  in  business  while  still  pursuing 
work  toward  their  degree.  Selected  students,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  major  concentration  group,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  Faculties,  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  business  establishment  in  Atlanta  or  other  city  or  town  and 
spend  the  quarter  in  learning  first  hand  something  of  the  operation  of  the 
business.  Only  students  within  45  hours  of  graduation  may  take  advantage 
of  this  arrangement.  A  maximum  of  15  hours  of  credit  will  be  given. 
While  absent  from  the  University  the  students  will  be  under  supervision 
of  their  major  professors.  Grades  for  this  work  will  depend  upon  the 
report  by  the  head  of  the  business  with  respect  to  the  students'  efficiency, 
attitude  toward  work,  punctuality  and  other  factors.  The  major  professor 
may  require  the  students  to  submit  comprehensive  reports  upon  their 
experience  and  such  reports  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  grades  awarded. 

Students  given  this  privilege  of  absence  will  be  required  to  register  in 
the  usual  way  and  pay  the  prescribed  fees.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
Business  Practice  course  be  used  to  earn  money  and  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  cooperating  business  executives  that  no  payment  would  be 
made  for  services  rendered.  During  the  academic  year  1940-41,  however, 
the  Counsel  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  ruled  that  students  so  engaged  by  business  organizations 
which  come  within  the  Act  must  be  paid  the  regular  minimum  wages.  In 
some  cases,  therefore,  students  receive  compensation  for  work  of  this  char- 
acter. In  other  cases  where  the  corporation  or  the  firm  is  not  concerned 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  students  work  without  compensation. 
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COMBINATION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  LAW 

Business  training  in  general  economics,  accounting,  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  finance,  taxation  and  numerous  other  specialized  fields  has  become 
essential  to  the  lawyer.  Many  law  firms  find  their  practice  largely  confined 
to  acting  as  consultants  to  business  executives. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  if  prospective  lawyers  could  pass  first 
through  a  school  of  business  before  taking  up  the  study  of  law.  Since  such 
a  course  normally  requires  seven  years,  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  than  students  can  usually  afford,  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  School  of  Law  have  a  combined  curriculum  making  possible 
completion  of  both  courses  in  six  years. 

Students  taking  this  combination  will  register  for  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  program  on  page  210  herein,  except  that  they  will  substitute 
for  the  elective  in  the  Sophomore  year  Mathematics  356,  Elementary  Sta- 
tistics. This  enables  the  student  to  get  29  quarter-hours  in  subjects  of  an 
economic  and  business  character  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
In  the  Junior  year  he  will  elect  one  of  the  concentration  groups.  By  sched- 
uling economic  and  business  subjects  only  in  his  Junior  year,  he  can  meet 
the  minimum  of  40  per  cent  of  such  subjects  required  by  the  American 
Association.  He  would  not  have  had  so  extensive  a  program  of  specialized 
business  subjects,  since  the  regular  Business  Administration  student  is 
required  to  have  considerably  more  than  the  minimum.  For  the  most  part, 
this  arrangement  amounts  to  acceptance  by  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration of  the  first  year  law  as  a  substitute  for  the  free  electives  the 
Business  Administration  student  ordinarily  has.  Combination  students  will 
be  required  to  substitute  other  Business  Administration  courses  for  Busi- 
ness Law  when  these  courses  are  requirements  in  a  concentration  group. 

MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

DEGREE 

Applicants  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  entering  the  Junior 
Class  are  required  to  select  a  major  division,  from  which  at  least  eight 
courses  must  be  taken.  One  of  the  major  divisions  that  may  thus  be  elected 
is  the  division  of  Social  Sciences,  and  Economics  is  one  of  the  departments 
in  this  division.  A.B.  students  who  desire  to  major  in  Economics  will  take 
the  concentration  group  courses  in  General  Economics.  From  this  group, 
on  the  approval  of  the  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  major  program  will  be  arranged. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  ECONOMICS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

6.  Principles  of  Accounting.  First  course.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Mr.  Heckman,  Mr.  Raisty,  Mr. 
Burkv,  Mr.  Leyden,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Sckeider. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  accounting  :  the  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  of  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statements  ;  the  theory  of 
debits   and  credits   as   applied   to   business   transactions. 
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7.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Second  course.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Bus.  Ad.  6.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Mr.  Heckman,  Mr.  Raisty,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Leyden,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Scheider. 

An  application  of  accounting  principles  to  certain  specialized  problems,  such  as  proprietor- 
ship under  the  various  forms  of  business  organization  ;  manufacturing  accounts  and  manu- 
facturing cost  controls  ;  accounting  for  fire  losses,  bonds,  and  sinking  funds. 

300a-b.  Shorthand.  6  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week  for  two  quarters.) 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Brooks. 

An  intensive  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  brief  and  special  forms,  phrases,  and  reading  ability  in  laying  a  foundation  for 
speed   development.    Credit  given  upon  completion  of  second  quarter. 

300c.  Shorthand.  3  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week.)  Prerequisites:  Bus. 
Ad.  300a-b  or  its  equivalent;  Bus.  Ad.  303,  304.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Brooks. 

A  continuation  of  Bus.  Ad.  300  a-b  with  sufficient  practice  to  develop  a  speed  of  from 
90  to   100  words  a  minute  in  taking  dictation  of  a  general   commercial   nature. 

Students  who  have  had  Gregg  shorthand  in  high  school  may  register  for  this  course  by 
standing  an  examination  over  the  material  covered  in  Bus.  Ad.  300  a-b.  In  such  cases 
credit  is  given   only  for   work   done   at  the   University. 

303.  Typewriting.  2  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week.)  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Miss  Brooks. 

A  first  course  in  typewriting.  A  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  with  a  minimum  speed  of 
20  words  a  minute  is  required. 

A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  depreciation  of  machines. 

304.  Typewriting.  2  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week.)  Prerequisites:  Bus. 
Ad.  303.    Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Miss  Brooks. 

A  continuation  of  Bus.  Ad.  303  with  an  introduction  to  the  writing  of  business  letters, 
vertical  and  horizontal  centering,  and  tabulating.  A  speed  development  of  35  words  a 
minute  is   required. 

A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  the  depreciation  of  machines. 

305.  Typewriting.  2  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week.)  Prerequisites:  Bus. 
Ad.  303,  304.    Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.   Miss  Brooks. 

An  advanced  course  in  typewriting  dealing  with  common  business  forms,  legal  documents, 
tabulation,  manuscript  writing,  stencil  work,  and  other  problems  of  the  business  office.  A 
speed  development  of  at  least  45  words  a  minute  is  required. 

A  fee  of   $5  is   charged   for  depreciation  of  machines. 

308.  Business  Correspondence.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  English  2.  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Ellis. 

A  study  of  the  qualities  and  principles  of  good  business  letter  writing  with  practice  in 
writing  the  different  types  of  letters. 

309.  Problems  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects.  5 
hours.   Winter  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Ellis. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  prospective  commercial  teacher  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  commercial  education  and  to  present  the  modern  methods  and  practices  employed 
in  the  teaching  of   these  subjects. 

310.  Office  Practice.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  300a-b-c,  303, 
304  and  305.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Ellis. 

An  advanced  secretarial  course  for  the  purpose  of  developing  general  office  proficiency. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  secretarial  traits  and  duties,  filing,  operation  of  dictating,  duplicating, 
calculating,    and   other   office   appliances. 

A  fee  of   $5   is  charged   for   the   depreciation   of  machines. 

320.  Machine  Accounting.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Winter. 

Restricted  to  those  majoring  in  accounting.  The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  use  of  the  punch  card  accounting  equipment.  All  of  the  various  uses  of  the 
machines  in  accounting   will  be  developed  by  keeping  complete  sets  of  books. 

321.  Machine  Accounting.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  320.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Winter. 

A  continuation  of  Bus.  Ad.  320  giving  added  experience  in  the  use  of  accounting 
machines. 

322.  Machine  Accounting.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  321. 
Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Winter. 

A  continuation  of  Bus.  Ad.  321.  Statistical  studies  are  prepared  to  develop  the  use  of 
punch  card  equipment  as  a  statistical  device. 

340.  Business  Practice.  15  hours.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college 
work  leading  to  B.B.A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior  year  to  enter  business  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period  of  absence  is  limited  to  one 
quarter.    For  details  of  the  plan  see  page  14. 
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354.  Intermediate  Accounting.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Bus.  Ad.  6  and  7.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Leyden. 

The  problems  incident  to  corporations,  valuation  of  assets,  theories  of  depreciation 
and  depletion,  investment  valuations,  funds  and  related  reserves,  application  of  funds,  an 
analysis  of  working  capital,   correction    of  records. 

370.  Business  Law.  First  course.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 
N.   Campus.    Mr.  Heckman. 

Contracts :  elements,  required  form,  avoidance  of  agreements,  interpretation,  enforce- 
ment. Negotiable  instruments :  elements  of  negotiability,  endorsements  and  transfer, 
liabilities  of  parties,  discharge.  Agency:  creation,  powers,  termination,  liabilities  of 
principal   and  agent. 

371.  Business  Law.  Second  course.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad. 
370.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Heckman. 

Partnership :  creation,  powers  and  liabilities  of  partners,  termination  of  partnership. 
Sales :  vesting  of  title,  warranties,  enforcements,  remedies.  Corporations :  formation, 
powers,   types    of   securities    and   rights   of   security    holders,    dissolution. 

375.  Principles  of  Transportation.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  transportation  with  special  emphasis  on  the  history  and 
regulation   of   steam    railways    here   and   abroad. 

387.    Life  Insurance.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Scheider. 

The  uses  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  types  of  policies,  reserves  and  policy  values, 
organization  of  life  insurance  companies,  group  and  industrial  insurance,  legal  interpre- 
tation  of  policies,  state  supervision   of  life  insurance. 

397.  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Mr.  Scheider. 

The  functions  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance,  organization  of  carriers,  standard  policies, 
essentials  of  insurance  law,  types  of  underwriters,  settlement  of  losses,  clauses  and  forms, 
marine  and  inland  marine  insurance,  automobile,  title,  credit  and  other  miscellaneous  forms 
of  property  and  casualty   insurance. 

399.  Real  Estate  Principles.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Scheider. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  property  utilization,  the  law  dealing  with 
ownership,  transfer  of  title,  and  liens ;  the  appraisal  process,  determinants  of  value,  the 
real  estate  cycle,  management  and  salesmanship,  and  regulatory  legislation. 

412.  Auditing.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  354.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Leyden. 

An  introduction  to  auditing  theory  and  practice.  The  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  public  auditor  ;  problems  involved  in  making  detailed  and  balance  sheet  audits  ; 
audit  practice  sets. 

413.  Cost  Accounting.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  7.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Leyden. 

Methods  of  ascertaining  and  distributing  costs  in  manufacturing  concerns,  emphasizing 
the  securing  of  unit  costs  ;  order  method,  process  method,  and  standard  cost  sets. 

415.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  7.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Heckman. 

An  interpretation  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  with  practice  material  requiring 
an  application  of  their  provisions  to  the  returns  of  individuals,  partnerships  and  fiduciaries. 

416.  Accounting  Problems.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  354.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Heckman. 

Advanced  accounting  problems  pertaining  to  partnerships  and  organization  in  receiver- 
ships ;   special   emphasis   upon  consolidated  statements,   estates,    and   trusts. 

417.  C.  P.  A.  Review.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  416.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Heckman. 

General  review  of  all  accounting  courses  preparatory  to  state  C.  P.  A.  examination. 
Open  only  to  students  planning  to  take  the  C.  P.  A.  examination. 

418.  Municipal  Accounting.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Raisty. 

The  study  of  accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  institutions  ;  governmental  classification  of  receipts  and  expenditures  ; 
preparation  of  reports  ;  budgeting  and  operation  of  fund  accounts. 

419.  Tax  Accounting.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Prerequi- 
site:  Bus.  Ad.  415.    Mr.  Heckman. 

A  continuation  of  Bus.  Ad.  415  with  emphasis  upon  corporation  income  tax  laws  social 
security  taxes,  gift  taxes  and   estate  taxes. 
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426.    Banking.    5  hours.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Sutton. 

An  analysis  of  the  banking  function ;  types  of  banking  institutions ;  the  history  of 
American  banking ;  detailed  treatment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

430.  Corporation  Finance.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    N.   Campus.    Mr. 

Sutton. 

The  promotion  and  organization  of  corporations  ;  forms  of  securities  issued ;  problems  of 
financial  administration  ;  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failures ;  the  rehabilitation  of  bankrupt 
corporations. 

431.  Investments.    5  hours.    Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Sutton. 

The  elements  of  an  "ideal"  investment ;  the  examination  and  testing  of  specific  investment 
securities  issued  by  railroad,  public  utility,  industrial,  mining,  shipping,  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

462.  Retailing.    5  hours.    Winter  Quarter    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  various  types  of  retail  merchandising  units ;  the 
principles  of  store  management,  market  analysis  and  alternative  methods   and  agencies. 

463.  Advertising.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  comprehensive  survey  covering  the  history  and  economics  of  advertising,  advertising 
research,  techniques,  effectiveness,  and  the  advertising  organization.  The  economic  aspects 
of   advertising  are  emphasized  rather  than  the  techniques  of   copy   and  layout. 

464.  Sales  Management.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

Sales  administration,  planning,  and  execution,  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  whole- 
saling  concerns. 

488.  The  Securities  Market.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  Campus.   Mr.  Sutton. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange ;  types  of 
transactions,  types  of  traders,  brokerage  houses,  the  nature  of  speculation :  relation  of 
business   cycles  to  stock   prices ;    forecasting. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  An  Introduction  to  Business.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Spring  Quarter,  W.  Campus.    Mr.  Scheider. 

A  survey  of  the  functions  and  practices  of  modern  business,  and  a  description  of  economic 
institutions. 

5.  Principles  of  Economics.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.   N.  Campus.    Mr.  Brooks. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the  organization  of  modern  society  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution  ;  provided 
specifically  for  students   in  departments  other  than   the  College  of  Business   Administration. 

55a-b-c.  Principles  of  Economics.  9  hours.  (Three  hours  per  quarter.) 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Kendrick,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  Mr. 
Segrest. 

This  course  in  the  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics  is  offered  on  the  extensive 
basis  and  is  required  of  all  Sophomores  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Other 
students  may  take  the  course,  if  it  fits  in  better  with  their  schedule  than  Economics  5. 

333.  American  Economic  History.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.   Mr.  Segrest. 

A  survey  of  American  economic  development  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  economic  factors  involved  in  American  sectional  conflicts  and  political 
institutions. 

358.  World  Resources  and  Industries.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  functional  appraisal  of  the  availability  of  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  to  the 
world's  economy.    An  attempt  to  correlate  the  areal  landscape  with  economic  life. 

360.  Principles  of  Marketing.  Prerequisite:  Economics  5,  or  Econom- 
ics 55a-b-c.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

The  production  of  time,  place,  and  possession  utilities.  The  market  and  marketing 
institutions   are  studied  from  the  functional  approach. 

361.  Marketing  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  360.  5  hours.  Win- 
ter Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  second  course  in  marketing,  considering  the  role  of  marketing  in  competitive  economic 
society  and  desirable  improvements  in  marketing  methods,  with  application  to  cases  and 
problems. 

380.  International  Trade.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Griffith. 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  international  trade  and  trade  policies :  international 
debits,   reparations,  and  monetary  movements  are  discussed  as  illustrative  material. 
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384.  Social  Security.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Segrest. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  social  insurance  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.    Attention  is  given  to  the  experience  of  European   countries  in   this   field. 

385.  Personnel  Administration.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
Spring  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Segrest. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  human  relations  in 
industry.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  worker  selection,  advancement,  job  analysis, 
wages,   worker  education,  health  and  safety. 

394.  European  Economic  History.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Mr.  Scheider. 

The  economic  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  ancient  world ;  an  extended  examination  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  feudalism ;  the  rise  of  capitalism  and  the  evolution  of  economic 
life  in  Europe  as  related  to  the  early  development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

406.  Advanced  Economics.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Griffith. 

This  course  includes  (1)  a  review  of  elementary  work  in  the  theory  of  value  and  distribu- 
tion under  pure  competition  or  monopoly;  (2)  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution  under 
duopoly,  oligopoly  and  monopolistic  competition,  and  (3)  the  problem  of  value  and  distribu- 
tion under  collectivism. 

407.  The  History  of  Economic  Thought.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Mr.  Griffith. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evolution  of  the  important  principles  of 
economics,   with  emphasis  laid  on  the  history  of  the  theories  of  value  and  distribution. 

434.  Public  Finance.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Raisty. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and  fiscal  adminis- 
tration. 

435.  State  and  Local  Public  Finance.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 434.    Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Raisty. 

A  detailed  treatment  of  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of  Georgia 
and  its  political  subdivisions ;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other  states  ;  and  an 
analysis  of  intergovernmental  tax  relationships. 

436.  Business  Cycles.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Griffith. 

A  survey  of  the  more  significant  theories  of  the  business  cycle  and  of  proposals  for 
preventing  the  occurrence   of  such   cycles. 

437.  Comparative  Economics.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Griffith. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  economic  systems  of  Germany,  Italy,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and 
Sweden,  with   special  attention  to  the  difficulties   of  economic  planning   and  price  control. 

441.  Public  Administration.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Raisty. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  principles  and  problems  of  public  administration  ;  the 
organization  of  personnel ;  budgeting,  auditing,  purchasing  and  borrowing  practices  ;  legisla- 
tive  and    judicial   relations. 

442.  County  and  Municipal  Administration.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  441.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Raisty. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  municipal  and  county  administration 
with  emphasis  upon  the  administration  in  Georgia  of  such  functions  as  public  safety, 
education,   public  health,   charities  and  corrections,   local   improvements  and  finance. 

450.  Money  and  Credit.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Mr.  Sutton. 

The  course  deals  with  the  financial  organization  of  society,  money  standards,  money  and 
prices,  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  credit. 

455.  Economic  Problems.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Segrest. 

The  application  of  economic  theory  to  certain  problems  of  contemporary  economic  life, 
such  as  the  problems  of  monopoly  and  its  regulation,  federal  regulation  and  control  in 
general,    business   cycles,   protective  tariffs,   public   finance,    industrial    conflict. 

459.  Economic  Geography  of  the  Old  World.  5  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.    Mr.  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1941-42.) 

Economic  and  regional  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  with  a  brief 
survey  of  the  social,   political,  and  historical  geography   of   major  regions. 

465.  Market  Research  and  Analysis.  Prerequisite:  Economics  361.  5 
hours.   Spring  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Jenkins. 
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The  presentation  of  the  function  of  marketing  research  in  economic  activity,  of  the 
scope  of  marketing  research  for  the  individual  business  enterprise,  and  of  the  scientific 
approach   in   applying   research   procedures   to   marketing  problems. 

466.  Economics  of  Consumption.  Prerequisite:  Economics  5  or  Eco- 
nomics 55a-b-c.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  study  of  how  the  distribution  of  income,  education,  social  environment,  occupation, 
home-making  skill,  personal  ambitions,  size  of  family,  and  other  factors  influence  consump- 
tion and  limit  markets,  the  difficulties  the  consumer  faces  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
the  protection  which  is  provided  for  his  welfare. 

486.    Labor  Problems.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Segrest. 

A  study  of  wages,  working  conditions,  unemployment,  hours,  worker's  welfare  schemes, 
labor   legislation,   and  labor   organizations.     Current  developments   in  labor   are   discussed. 

COURSES  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Most  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  required  courses  are  handled  in 
other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University,  generally  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  It  is  impracticable  to  list  all  of  these.  Some  of  the  courses 
required  in  major  concentration  groups  and  others  frequently  elected  by 
Juniors  and  Seniors  are  likewise  among  the  offerings  of  other  colleges. 
These  are: 

Agricultural  Economics  3.  5  hours.  Five  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  S.  Campus.  Mr.  Firor,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  King. 

Orientation  course  in  economics  of  agriculture.  The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  economics  in  agriculture  and  to  develop  methods 
for  using   economic   facts   and  principles   in   solving   farm   problems. 

Art  17.  3  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  and  W.  Cam- 
puses.   Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Gambrell. 

For  the  student  who  is  not  an  art  student,  but  who  wants  better  to  understand  and  enjoy 
art. 

Art  30.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  S.  and  W.  Cam- 
puses.   Miss  Ledford  and  Mr.  Gambrell. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  field  of  art,  providing  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
good  taste  and  art  appreciation.  No  particular  talent  is  required  for  the  completion  of 
this  course.  Lectures,  required  reading,  research,  and  problems  in  practical  application  of 
art  principles. 

Agronomy  300.  Cotton  Classing.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. S.  Campus.  Prerequisite:  Good  eyesight  and  not  color  blind.  Mr. 
Murray. 

A  study  of  cotton  grades  and  staples  according  to  Universal  Standards  for  American 
Upland  Cotton  for  grade  and  staple.  Practice  will  consist  of  classing  and  stapling  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  samples  of  Georgia  cotton,  along  with  other  types  produced  in  the 
United   States. 

English  3.  English  and  American  Literature  to  1776.  5  hours.  Winter 
Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  304.  11:30.  W.  Campus, 
10:30.   English  Staff. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  English  and  American  literature  designed  to  give  any 
student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  urgently  recommended  for  students  who 
intend  to  major  in  English. 

English  4.  Engish  and  American  Literature  After  1776.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  304.  11:30.  W. 
Campus.    10:30.    English  Staff. 

See  note  for  English  3  above. 

English  420.  American  Literature  to  1865.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  203.  10:30.  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Parks 
and  Mr.  Eidson. 

Early  American  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  period,  followed  by  the  work 
of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  etc. 

English  422.  American  Literature  From  1865  to  the  Present.  5 
hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Language  Building.  Room  203.  10:30. 
Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

Beginning  with  Whitman,  this  course  takes  up  the  work  of  Lanier,  Mark  Twain,  Henry 
James,  and  such  modern  writers  as  Robinson,  Frost,  Hemingway,  O'Neill,  and  Eliot. 
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hjiwlish  429.  Southern  Literature.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus. Language  Building.  Room  203.  10:30.  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Parks  and 
Mr.  E  ids  on. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South,  from  1610 
to  the  present  time. 

Geography  301.  Principles  of  Geography.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Sell. 

A  general  survey  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  geography. 
The  interpretation  and  use  of  maps  will  be  studied  and  place  geography  will  be  emphasized 
through  the  use  of  outline  maps. 

Geography  302.  Climate  and  Land  Forms.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Sell. 

This  course  deals  with  climate,  weather,  and  land  forms  together  with  the  adjustment 
that  man  makes  to  these  various  features  of  natural  environment.  Outline  climatic  maps 
and  weather  graphs   are  used. 

Geography  351.  Regional  Geography.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters.   N.  Campus.    Mr.  Sell. 

The  utilization  of  natural  resources  as  related  to  the  development  of  regions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  location  of  products,  places  and  resources  will  be  determined 
with  the  use  of  outline  maps. 

Geography  352.  Geography  of  North  America.  5  hours.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Sell. 

A  regional  study  of  North  America  in  which  climate,  land  forms,  and  natural  resources 
are  related  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Topographic,  climatic,  and  regional  outline 
maps  are  used   in   this   course. 

Political  Science  406.    State  Government.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Pound. 

An  advanced  course  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Political  Science  481.  Political  Science.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  McPherson. 

Political  Science  482.  American  Government  and  Politics.  5  hours. 
Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  McPherson. 

History  481   and  482  form  a  sequence  of  courses  either  or  both  of  which  may  be  taken. 

Journalism  20.  Principles  and  Ethics  of  Journalism.  5  hours.  Win- 
ter Quarter.   N.  and  W.  Campuses.   Mr.  Drewry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of   journalism,   including   ethics,   practice,   trends,   etc. 

Journalism  350.  News  Writing  and  Reporting.  (Part  1)  5  hours.  Fall 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Kempton. 

Part  A  of  this  course  consists  of  a  consideration  of  newspaper  organization  and  procedure, 
news  values,  news  writing,  and  reporting.  Part  B  includes  instruction  in  typewriting  and 
writing  various  types  of  news  stories  under  supervision.  A  fee  of  S3  is  charged  those  who 
use  typewriters  belonging  to  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Journalism  357.  Advertising  Practice.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N. 
Campus.    Mr.  Drewry. 

A  survey  of  the  advertising  field,  including  the  manufacturer,  the  advertising  agency, 
and  the  media-newspapers,  magazines,  bill-boards,  the  radio,  etc.  Theory  and  practice  in 
writing  advertising  copy  and  in  the  preparation  of  selling   camapigns,   booklets,  etc. 

Journalism  368.  Contemporary  Newspaper  Practice.  5  hours.  Fall 
or  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Kemp- 
ton. 

A  surrey  of  news  writing,  feature  writing,  and  newspaper  practice,  for  specialized 
groups,  such  as  students  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  county  agents,  and  others  whose 
work  involves  writing  for  the  press  or  dealing  with  newspaper  reporters  and  editors. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  publicity  and  promotional  methods  for  educational  purposes. 

Mathematics  356.  The  Elements  of  Statistics.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Gumming. 

A  course  in  statistical  methods  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  treating 
the  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  statistics.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
candidates   for   the    B.B.A.    degree. 

Mathematics  357.  Advanced  Statistics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 356.    Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  dimming. 

This  course  deals  more  intensively  with  certain  subjects  treated  in  Mathematics  356. 
It  includes  also  curve  fitting,  frequency  distributions,  sampling  and  statistical  induction, 
rartial  and   multiple  correlation,   analysis  of   time  series,   sources  of  material. 
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Mathematics  361.  Investment.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters. 
N.  Campus.   Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Cumming. 

This  course  includes  interest,   annuities,   sinking  funds,   insurance,   and   bonds. 

Music  343.  Listener's  History  of  Music.  3  hours.  Fall  and  Spring 
Quarters.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Hodgson. 

For  the  student  untrained  musically,  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  art. 

Psychology  1.  Elementary  Psychology.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  psy- 
chology. N.  and  W.  Campuses.  Mr.  Edwards,  Miss  Young,  and  Miss 
Zeigler. 

A  beginning  course  in  psychology,  given  without  laboratory  experiments.  It  includes 
the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  and  indicates  something  of  the  various 
problems  and  fields  of  psychology,  its  relation  to  other  fields,  and  some  of  the  more 
important   applications    of   psychology. 

Sociology  5.  Introductory  Sociology.  5  hours.  N.  and  W.  Campuses. 
Mr.  Williams  and  staff. 

An  introductory  study  of  social  relations  and  social  institutions  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  general  acquaintance  and  a  concrete  understanding  of  the  social  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

Sociology  470.  Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration.  5 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  instructor.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Fink. 

A  course  that  traces  the  historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  considers 
their  administration.  Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which  present 
day  public  welfare  departments  deal,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  administration  at  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels.  Public  administration  as  applied  to  welfare  services  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  administration   in  other  fields.    Discussion  and  readings. 

EDUCATION 

The  regulations  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  require  that  all 
persons  desiring  to  teach  in  either  the  high  schools  or  the  elementary 
schools  of  Georgia  shall  have  a  minimum  of  work  in  the  technical  field  of 
Education.  This  requirement  for  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration may  be  met  by  taking  the  following  courses: 

Hours 

Education  302    School  and  Society 5 

Education  304    Learning    Processes 5 

Education  335    Curriculum  Planning 5 

Education  346,  347,  and  348,  Apprenticeship 

Teaching   10  or  15 

Total   25  or  30 

A  description  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  general 
catalog  devoted  to  the  College  of  Education. 
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John  Eldridge  Drewry,  a.b.,  b.j.,  m.a.,  Dean  of  the  School. 


Marion  Tyus  Butler,  a. b.j.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
John  Eldridge  Drewry,  a.b.,  b.j.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Willett  Main  Kempton,  a.b.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Dyar  Edwin  Massey,  Jr.,  a.b.j.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Charles  Wesley  Scarritt,  b.j.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Journalism. 
Louis  Turner  Griffith,  a.b.j.,  Assistant  in  Journalism. 
Gay  Constance  Thomas,  a.b.j.,  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  teach  the 
courses  other  than  journalism  required  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  University  and 

Ex-officio  Member  of  the  Faculty. 
L.  L.  Hendren,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Ex-officio  Member 

of  the  Faculty. 


Kenneth  R.  Williams,  b.s.ed.,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Students. 

T.  W.  Reed,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions. 

J.  D.  Bolton,  c.p.a.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

Ellis  Arnall,  Attorney-General,  State  of  Georgia. 

W.  M.  Hines,  City  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ralph  Jones,  Head  of  the  Photographic  Department,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Bryan  Lumpkin,  Associate  Editor,  Athens  Banner-Herald. 

QuiMBY  Melton,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Griffin  Daily  News. 

J.  P.  Miller,  Executive  Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News — Evening  Press. 

William  S.  Morris,  President  and  Publisher,  Augusta  Chronicle. 

Elmer  Ransom,  Author  and  Contributor  to  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good 

Housekeeping,  and  others. 
Leonard  Reinsch,  Manager,  Radio  Station  WSB,  Atlanta. 
Lee  Rogers,  Movie  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution. 
W.  Kirk  Sutlive,  Publisher,  Blackshear  Times. 
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HISTORY  AND  AIMS  OF  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia  dates  back  to  1915 
when  a  School  of  Journalism  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  trustees.  In 
1921,  the  School  was  named  for  the  illustrious  editor,  orator,  and  states- 
man, Henry  W.  Grady,  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 

The  Grady  School  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the  national  accrediting  organization 
whose  membership  is  limited  to  those  schools  which  have  met  certain 
requirements  as  to  curriculum,  faculty,  and  equipment. 

To  the  average  person,  the  term  journalism  means  newspaper  work,  per- 
haps reporting.  Important  as  is  the  newspaper,  and  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  a  democracy  as  is  accurate  and  truthful  reporting,  journalism  embraces 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Journalism,  in  the  broad  sense,  includes  metropolitan  dailies,  small  town 
dailies  and  weeklies,  press  associations  and  syndicates,  certain  phases  of 
radio,  specialized  magazines  and  trade  journals,  general  magazines,  various 
aspects  of  book  publishing,  advertising  and  publicity,  much  of  the  produc- 
tion and  promotion  work  in  motion  pictures  and  the  theatre,  and  editorial, 
instructional,  and  research  work  for  schools,  colleges  and  various  social 
agencies. 

Many  executives  and  leaders  in  various  walks  of  private  and  public  life 
have  had  newspaper  and  other  journalistic  experience  and  have  testified 
to  the  general  educational  value  of  such  work.  Journalism,  just  as  the  law, 
is  both  a  profession  within  itself  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  dealing 
with  the  multifarious  problems  of  life. 

Just  as  the  term  journalism  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  the  news- 
paper, so  the  expression  education  in  journalism  to  many  persons  means 
only  vocational  preparation  for  newspaper  work.  Actually,  the  curriculum 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  in  journalism  degree  is  not  narrowly  voca- 
tional or  technical,  but  is  designed  to  combine  the  essential  elements  of  a 
liberal  education  and  of  professional  training,  both  of  which  are  useful 
and  desirable  in  journalistic  work.  The  requirements  of  the  journalism 
degree,  based  upon  a  four-year  course,  include  not  only  professional  and 
technical  courses  in  journalism,  but  the  basic  courses  in  rhetoric,  English 
and  American  literature,  history,  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  and 
other  liberal   arts  subjects. 

The  A.B.  in  Journalism  curriculum,  moreover,  requiring  less  science  and 
language  than  the  traditional  A.B.  degree,  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
the  student  to  take  a  supplementary  major  in  English,  history,  psychology, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  that  in  journalism.  Thus,  for  example,  a  student  who 
wishes  to  be  prepared  to  teach  and  supervise  school  publications  and  pub- 
licity may  take  the  required  courses  in  education  in  connection  with  the 
journalism  degree.  In  the  same  way,  a  student  may  combine  journalism 
with  art,  English,  history,  economics,  or  some  related  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

COURSES  FOR  VARIOUS  GROUPS 

In  addition  to  those  students  who  are  interested  in  professional  prepara- 
tion for  journalistic  work,  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  chosen 
by  several  other  groups,  such  as  the  following: 

(1)    Those   who   are   interested   in  writing   and   who   see   in  journalism 
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courses   an   opportunity  to  develop   ability  in   observation,   clear  thinking, 
accuracy,  and  effective  expression. 

(2)  Those  who  recognize  the  cultural  benefits  of  certain  courses,  such 
as  the  history  of  journalism,  contemporary  American  magazines,  literary 
criticism,  etc.  These  students  feel  that  work  in  journalism,  including  the 
reporting  of  lectures  and  addresses,  interviewing  visiting  celebrities,  and 
doing  the  research  necessary  to  the  writing  of  special  articles  or  editorials, 
vitalizes  and  increases  the  appeal  of  their  other  liberal  arts  subjects. 

(3)  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  journalism  as  a  social  science. 
These  young  people,  realizing  that  the  newspaper,  along  with  the  schools 
and  churches,  is  a  great  social  agency  which  reflects  and  in  a  measure 
directs  civilization's  evolving  processes,  choose  certain  courses  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  just  as  they  would  those  in  sociology,  government,  etc. 

(4)  Those  students  who  see  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
journalism  in  their  after-college  days.  All  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Forestry,  for  example,  are  required  to  have  one  course  in  journalism  and 
one  in  public  speaking  on  the  theory  that  after  their  graduation  both 
subjects  will  be  useful  to  them.  In  the  same  way,  home  economics,  com- 
merce, and  pre-law  students  often  elect  courses  in  journalism. 

(5)  Those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  journalism  will 
always  far  outnumber  the  producers  and  that  a  liberal  education  should 
include  an  understanding  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  contemporary 
books,  which  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  reading  in  after- 
college  days. 

The  relationship  of  a  free  press  to  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  the  increasing  references  to  this  in  political  discussions  here  and 
abroad,  make  a  knowledge  of  journalism  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal 
education. 

PRACTICAL  WORK 

In  the  professional  courses,  the  instruction  includes  not  only  textbook 
study,  analyses  of  the  current  press,  lectures,  and  recitations,  but  practice 
under  careful  supervision.  An  effort  is  made  to  anticipate  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  the  conditions  which  will  confront  the  journalism  graduate.  In 
the  reporting  class,  for  example,  students  cover  standard  sources  of  news, 
both  in  the  city  and  on  the  campus,  gathering  and  writing  their  copy  with 
a  view  to  publication  either  in  the  campus  newspaper  or  in  the  Athens 
daily  newspaper,  which  cooperates  with  the  School  by  publishing  meri- 
torious student  work.  Students  in  the  copy  reading  courses  edit  real  news- 
paper copy,  some  of  which  is  written  by  the  reporting  class,  and  some  of 
which  is  furnished  by  news  associations.  Theoretical  instruction  in  editing, 
headline  writing,  and  newspaper  make-up  is  supplemented  with  laboratory 
practice.  In  the  editorial  course,  students  not  only  study  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  but  write  editorials  and  make  critical  analyses  of  representative 
editorial  pages.  In  fact,  throughout  all  the  courses  in  journalism  an  effort 
is  made  to  strengthen  the  instruction  with  laboratory  practice.  Many  of 
the  students  make  their  first  contacts  with  newspapers  and  magazines  by 
submiting  and  having  accepted  feature  articles  written  in  connection  with 
their  work  in  the  course  devoted  to  that  subject.  Special  editions  of  the 
Athens  newspaper  are  prepared  by  the  students  from  time  to  time.  Field 
trips  for  similar  experience  in  other  towns  have  also  been  organized. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  INTERNSHIPS 

To  provide  practical  experience  in  addition  to  that  received  as  a  part  of 
their  courses  in  journalism,  summer  vacation  internships  on  newspapers, 
in  advertising  departments,  etc.,  are  arranged  for  superior  students  between 
their  junior  and  senior  years.  This  summer  work  is  not  obligatory,  but  is 
recommended  for  those  qualified  students  as  a  means  of  broadening  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  current  problems  in  journalism,  and  of 
making  valuable  contacts  among  journalists.  The  Grady  School  pioneered 
in  this  adaptation  of  a  fundamental  practice  in  medical  education  and  has 
received  the  cooperation  of  newspapers,  magazines,  advertising  departments 
and  agencies,  and  other  phases  of  journalism  in  Georgia  and  other  states. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  housed  in  the  Commerce-Journalism  Build- 
ing which  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1928  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$250,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  War  Memorial  Fund. 
The  School  of  Journalism  occupies  the  ground  floor  and  half  of  the  main 
floor,  the  remainder  of  the  structure  being  devoted  to  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In  addition  to  ample  classroom  space,  there  is  a  large  editorial  room, 
which  is  equipped  with  typewriters  and  a  copy  desk.  A  large  reading  room 
on  the  main  floor  offers  the  students  many  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
University  Library  houses  the  books  on  journalism  used  by  the  students  for 
supplementary  reading. 

The  printing  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  equipped  with 
type  cabinets,  a  variety  of  headline  and  display  type,  a  small  press,  a 
collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  cuts,  and  a  composing  table  with 
eight-column  chases  for  practice  work  in  newspaper  make-up.  The  purpose 
of  the  laboratory  work  is  not  to  teach  printing  but  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  principles  of  typography  involved  in  editing  copy,  writing  head- 
lines, preparing  advertising  layouts,  and  in  making  up  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

A  radio  studio  and  a  dark  room  are  equipped  to  serve  as  laboratories  for 
courses  in  radio  and  news  photography. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  filling  excellent  positions  with 
newspapers,  press  associations,  advertising  agencies  and  departments,  book 
and  magazine  publishers,  schools  and  colleges,  radio  stations,  and  special- 
ized publications  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism does  not  guarantee  to  secure  positions  for  its  graduates,  members 
of  the  Faculty  gladly  assist  those  whose  records  in  the  classroom  and  in 
extra-curricular  activities  recommend  them  for  employment.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  75  per  cent  of  the  School  of  Journalism  graduates  are  profit- 
ably employed  in  various  phases  of  journalism.  In  addition  to  those  receiv- 
ing the  journalism  degree  a  number  of  University  alumni  who  took  courses 
in  journalism  in  connection  with  other  degrees  are  actively  engaged  in 
journalistic  pursuits.  Some  of  these  Grady  Alumni  hold  important  execu- 
tive positions.  The  School  of  Journalism  does  not  aim  exclusively  at 
the  training  of  recruits  for  newspaper  work,  but  rather  would  provide 
a  broad  cultural  and  professional  education  which  will  be  useful  in  any 
work  calling  for  a  knowledge  of  journalism  and  contemporary  affairs. 
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GEORGIA  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Press  Association  and  the  School  of 
Journalism,  the  Georgia  Press  Institute  is  designed  to  assemble  annually 
newspaper  men  and  women,  teachers  of  journalism  and  their  students,  and 
public  men  for  round  table  conferences,  lectures,  and  addresses  on  subjects 
of  contemporary  journalistic  interest.  Many  prominent  journalists  have 
been  brought  to  Athens  on  these  occasions. 

GEORGIA  SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  are  held  in  Athens  simultaneously  with  the  state  meets.  The 
program  of  these  conventions  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to  the  high  school 
journalists  of  the  state,  and  includes  addresses,  lectures,  and  round  table 
discussions  of  various  phases  of  school  publication  work.  The  association 
was  organized  June  14,  1928,  at  the  University  with  this  three-fold  objec- 
tive: (1)  to  stimulate  interest  in  high  school  writing  courses;  (2)  to  raise 
the  standards  of  high  school  journalism;  and  (3)  to  bring  about  a  closer 
association  between  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and  the  high 
school  students  in  Georgia  interested  in  journalism.  Through  the  associa- 
tion, scholarships,  prizes,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  to 
meritorious  high  school  newspapers  and  staff  members  by  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

GEORGIA  COLLEGIATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Also  organized  (May  5,  1933)  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  the  Georgia  Collegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion which  has  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  closer  association 
among  the  college  journalists  of  Georgia;  (2)  to  provide  a  means  of  recog- 
nizing meritorious  journalistic  efforts  through  the  annual  award  of  suitable 
distinctions;  (3)  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  college  press  of  Georgia;  and 
(4)  to  foster  among  college  journalists  of  Georgia  an  interest  in  journalism 
not  only  as  a  profession  but  as  an  important  social  science.  Meetings  of 
this  association  similar  to  those  of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion are  held  regularly. 

THE  PEABODY  RADIO  AWARDS 

Radio,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  is  an  important  phase  of 
journalism.  The  creation  of  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Radio  Awards  was 
but  the  most  recent  step  in  the  efforts  of  the  Grady  faculty  to  be  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  a  vital  agency  of  communication. 

Designed  to  give  educational  recognition  for  public  service  by  radio,  and 
honoring  a  distinguished  benefactor  and- life  trustee  of  the  University,  these 
awards  were  established  in  May,  1940,  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia,  with  the  approval  and  active  cooperation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Thirteen  nationally  prominent 
Americans  constitute  the  personnel  of  the  Advisory  Board,  which  through 
the  School  of  Journalism,  administers  these  Awards.    They  are: 

Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford,  Chancellor,  University  System  of  Georgia. 

Bruce  Barton,  President,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Osborn,  Adver- 
tising, New  York  City. 
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John  H.  Benson,  President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, New  York  City. 

Virginius  Dabney,  Editor,  Richmond   (Va.)    Times-Dispatch. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor,  Raleigh   (N.  C.)   News  and  Observer. 

Norman  H.  Davis,  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross,  formerly  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  etc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-J ournal  and  Times. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  Science  Editor,  New  York  Times. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Publisher,  New  York  City. 

Grace  Moore,  Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Chairman,  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Peabody  Waite,  daughter  of  George  Foster  Peabody,  and 
President  of  "Yaddo",  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Edward  Weeks,  Editor,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  Southern  institutions  having 
a  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journalistic  fraternity. 
The  Georgia  chapter  was  installed  in  1928.  Its  membership  is  restricted  to 
those  male  students  with  good  scholastic  standing  whose  professional  jour- 
nalistic work  is  of  meritorious  character.  A  limited  number  of  students  is 
taken  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sophomore  year.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
sponsors  extra-curricular  journalistic  activities  of  various  kinds,  and  aims 
to  promote  higher  journalistic  ideals  in  the  School  and  in  the  State. 

THETA  SIGMA  PHI 

Composed  of  a  selected  group  of  advanced  women  students,  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  is  a  national  fraternity  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  women 
journalists.  Membership  is  restricted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  local  chapter  has  its  own  extra-curricular  journalistic 
activities,  but  cooperates  with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  joint  undertakings. 

SCHOLASTIC  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLUBS 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholastic  fraternities,  as  well  as  for 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  scholarship  award.  Membership  in  the  first  two 
organizations  is  awarded  to  a  limited  group  of  Seniors,  the  selection  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
success  in  scholarly  pursuits.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  scholarship  award  is 
given  by  this  national  professional  journalistic  fraternity  to  graduating 
journalism  students  who  stand  in  the  highest  10  per  cent  of  their  own 
graduating  class.  In  addition  to  the  scholastic,  professional,  and  social 
fraternities  at  the  University,  there  are  other  honorary  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, membership  in  which  is  open  to  journalism  students. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Red  and  Black,  the  editorial 
staff  of  which  is  composed  largely  of  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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A  monthly  magazine,  The  Georgia  Arch;  the  campus  annual,  The  Pandora; 
and  other  publications  also  have  journalism  students  on  their  staffs. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  write  for  the  local  papers  and  serve 
various  metropolitan  newspapers  as  University  correspondents. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  students  in  the  University,  residents  of  Georgia,  pay  each  quarter  in 
advance  a  matriculation  fee  of  $47.50.  Students  not  residents  of  Georgia 
pay  in  addition  to  the  above,  $44.00  per  quarter.  Special  fees  for  laboratory 
courses  vary  from  $1.00  to  $7.50  per  course.  Students  taking  basic  courses 
in  military  pay  a  book  fee  of  $3.50  upon  their  first  registration,  and  are 
required  to  purchase  a  uniform.  Students  taking  the  first  advanced  course 
pay  a  book  fee  of  $5.00  and  must  purchase  a  uniform. 

A  service  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  collected  from  all  students  who,  in  any 
quarter  for  any  reason,  complete  registration  after  the  official  registra- 
tion days. 

All  rates,  including  matriculation  fees,  room,  and  board,  are  subject  to 
revision  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

DORMITORIES  AND  DINING  HALLS 

There  are  five  dormitories  for  men:  Candler  Hall,  Milledge  Hall,  Joseph 
E.  Brown  Hall,  Camp  Wilkins,  and  Clark  Howell  Hall. 

All  Freshman  and  Sophomore  women  live  at  the  Coordinate  College. 
Junior  and  Senior  women  may  find  room  and  board  at  Lucy  Cobb,  Soule 
Hall,  Mary  Lyndon  Hall,  and  the  new  dormitory  near  Soule  Hall. 

Dormitory  and  dining  hall  fees  for  both  men  and  women  are  payable 
quarterly  in  advance.    An  estimate  of  these  rates  follows: 

Women  :  Room  and  board  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  women  at  the 
Coordinate  College  costs  $76.00  per  quarter.  This  includes  an  allowance  of 
50  cents  per  week  for  laundry.  Other  women's  dormitories  and  dining  halls 
are  $92.50  per  quarter,  which  includes  laundry. 

Men  :  Room  and  board  in  the  men's  dormitories  may  be  secured  from 
$126.00  per  year  and  up,  depending  upon  the  accommodations. 

Applications  for  accommodations  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  by  (a)  certificate,  and  (b)  examina- 
tion. Certificates  for  admission  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  when  made  on  official  blanks  and  properly  signed 
by  the  superintendent  or  principal,  provided  the  applicant  has  the  neces- 
sary 15  acceptable  units.  Certificate  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

A  student  entering  the  School  of  Journalism  from  another  college  must 
submit  an  official  transcript  of  courses  taken  there  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Two  degrees  are  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  major  in  journalism:  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  for  undergraduates,  and  the  Master  of  Arts 
for  graduate  students. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  Composition  2  a-b-c 9       Social   Science  4 5 

Social  Science  1  a-b-c 9  Physical  Science  1-2 

Physical  Science  1-2  or 

or  Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Human  Biology  1-2 10       Humanities   1    a-b-c 9 

Mathematics     20 5      Journalism  20,  30,  40 15 

fForeign   Language 10  Military  Science    (men) 

Journalism   1 5  or 

Military  Science    (men)  Health  Education  (women) 5 

or  Elective 9 

Health  Education  (women) 5 

53  53 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Major  in  Journalism  of  42  hours,  normally  including  351,  352,  353,  354, 
355  a-b,  456,  357,  360,  and  nine  hours  from  358,  459,  362,  363,  364,  367, 
369,  and  370. 

A  student  entering  the  School  of  Journalism  with  full  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  credit,  but  without  Journalism  1,  20,  30,  and  40,  will  be  expected 
to  take  the  last  three  courses  and  Journalism  350  in  addition  to  those  listed 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  a  college  belonging 
to  a  standard  regional  association  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
A.  B.  in  Journalism  degree  with  a  minimum  of  45  hours  in  Journalism, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Such  a 
student  must  be  in  residence  at  the  University  three  quarters. 

Supplement  Major  of  24  to  27  Hours,  or  Two  Supplementary  Minors 
of  12  to  15  Hours  Each,  to  be  chosen  from  Art,  Commerce,  Economics, 
Education,  English,  Foreign  Language,  Geography,  History,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Laboratory  Science,  Landscape  Architecture,  Music,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Electives  to  complete  a  degree  total  of  186  hours,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
quired courses  in  Military  Science  1-2,  or  Health  Education  1-2.  All  majors, 
minors,  and  electives  shall  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  These  are  determined  by  the  phase  of  journalism  in 
which  the  student  is  especially  interested,  and  are  grouped  in  approved 
sequences.  A  student  must  decide  upon  his  supplementary  major  or  minors 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  so  that  the  program  of  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years  may  be  arranged  properly. 

A  student's  journalism  program  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is 
usually  arranged  somewhat  as  follows: 


fTwenty  hours  (combined  high  school  and  Junior  Division)  from  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Spanish.  At  least  ten  hours  in  one  language  must  be  taken  in  college  and  this 
must  not  duplicate  language  courses  taken  in  high  school.  Spanish  is  recommended  only 
for  those  who  can  definitely  foresee  a  use  for  this  language  in  their  journalistic  work. 
Students  choosing  Spanish  in  college  will  be  required  to  carry  this  language  through 
Spanish  103.    Students  who  contemplate  graduate  work  are  advised  to  take  French  or  German. 
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Fall 

Journalism  456 

(5  hours) 

Elective  or  Journalism 

350    for   those   without 

credit  for  Journalism  1 

(5  hours) 

Elective  or  Journalism 

369 

(5  hours) 

Fall 
Journalism  358 

(3  hours) 

Journalism  362, 

or  364 

(3  hours) 

Electives    (9-10  hours) 


Junior  Year 

Winter 

Journalism  351 

(3  hours) 

Journalism  355  a 

(3  hours) 

Elective  (9-10  hours) 


Senior  Year 

Winter 

Journalism  354 

(3  hours) 

Journalism  459,  363, 

or    467 

(3  hours) 

Electives    (9-10  hours) 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Spring 

Journalism  352 

(3  hours) 

Journalism  355  b 

(3  hours) 

Journalism  357 

(5  hours) 

Elective    (4-5  hours) 


Spring 
Journalism    353 

(3  hours) 

Journalism    360 

(5  hours) 

Elective     (5-10    hours) 


The  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  a  major 
in  Journalism,  a  minor  in  the  social  sciences,  a  minor  in  English,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  the  subject  assigned.  Pre- 
requisites for  candidacy  for  this  degree  are  the  A.B.  or  A.B.  in  Jour- 
nalism from  an  accredited  institution  and  the  necessary  undergraduate 
courses  in  Journalism. 

JOURNALISM 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Journalistic  Writing.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter. 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.   Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

An  introductory  survey  of  newspaper  methods,  news  values,  news  writing,  and  reporting. 

20.  Principles  and  Ethics  of  Journalism.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  and  W.  Campuses.   Mr.  Drewry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  journalism,  including  ethics,  practice,  trends,  etc. 

30.  History  of  Journalism.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  and  W.  Cam- 
puses.   Mr.  Butler. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  newspaper,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  including 
biographical  studies  of  outstanding  editors,  a  consideration  of  journalism  in  its  various 
periods  and  conditions,  and  the  aims  of  journalism. 

40.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  and 
W.  Campuses.   Mr.  Butler. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  upon  opinions,  standards  of  living,  tastes, 
and  morals  in  American  life.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  theory  of  public  opinion, 
particularly  the  newspaper's  part  in  the  development  of  the  intelligent  public  mind. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

350.  News  Writing  and  Reporting  (Part  1).  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

Part  A  of  this  course  consists  of  a  consideration  of  newspaper  organization  and  pro- 
cedure, news  values,  news  writing  and  reporting.  Part  B  includes  instruction  in  typewriting 
and  writing  various  types  of  news  stories  under  supervision.  A  fee  of  $3  is  charged  those 
who   use  typewriters   belonging    to   the   School   of   Journalism. 

351.  Copy  Reading,  Newspaper  Editing.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Jour- 
nalism 1  or  350.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Kempton, 
and  Mr.  Scarritt.    Special  service  charge,  $1.00. 

Theory  and  practice  in  editing  copy,  determining  news  values,  and  writing  headlines. 
Press  association   and   syndicate  services  are  used   in  the  laboratory. 
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352.  Make-up  and  Typography.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1 
or  350  and  351.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Special  service  charge,  $1.00. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Kempton,  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  351,  with  special  emphasis  on  newspaper  and  periodical 
make-up   and  typography.    Practical  work   is  made  possible  by  a  printing  laboratory. 

353.  The  Editorial.  3  hours.  Prerequisite :  Journalism  1  or  350.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Kempton. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorials,  with  practical  assign- 
ments in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment.  Students  in  this  course  make 
critical    analyses    of    representative    editorial   pages. 

354.  The  Law  of  the  Press.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Kempton. 

A  consideration  of  certain  legal  aspects  of  journalism,  including  libel,  contempt  of  court, 
right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal   laws. 

355  a-b.  News  Writing  and  Reporting  (Part  2).  6  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  1  or  350.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Scarritt,  and  Mr.  Massey. 

A  course  in  practice  reporting  designed  to  give  students  both  the  theory  and  the 
experience  of  covering  reportorial  assignments   in   newspaper   work. 

357.  Advertising  Practice.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Drewry. 

A  survey  of  the  advertising  field,  including  the  manufacturer,  the  advertising  agency, 
and  the  media- — newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  the  radio,  etc.  Theory  and  practice  in 
writing  advertising  copy  and  in   the  preparation  of  selling  campaigns,  booklets,  etc. 

358.  Feature  Writing  and  Special  Articles.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Kempton. 

Theory  and  practice  in  writing  articles  of  a  varied  character  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
syndicates,    trade   journals,   and   the   radio. 

360.  The  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Jour- 
nalism 1  or  350  and  355.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Kempton. 

Theory  and  practice  in  covering  the  news  of  governmental  activities,  together  with  a 
detailed  survey  of  municipal,  state,  and  federal  organization  and  the  administration  of 
public   affairs. 

361.  Dramatic  Criticism.  3  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Crouse. 

Theory  and  practice  in   reviewing  stage  productions,    motion   pictures,    concerts,    etc. 

362.  The  Short  Story.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Kempton. 

A  practical  writing  course  for  students  who  have  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  English 
expression  and  who  are  interested  in  writing  fiction  for  contemporary  magazines  or  news- 
paper  syndicates. 

363.  Advanced  Fiction  and  Feature  Writing.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
A  satisfactory  grade  in  Journalism  358  or  362.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Mr.  Kempton. 

This  course  lays  specific  emphasis  upon  the  technique  of  plotting,  writing,  and  marketing 
manuscripts  for  current  magazines.  Special  attention  is  given  to  personal  problems  regarding 
the  actual  sale  of  articles  and  stories   written  by  members   of  the  class. 

364.  Newspaper  Administration.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Butler. 

A  course  intended  for  those  interested  in  the  business  and  editorial  management  of 
small  daily  and   weekly  newspapers. 

366.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Summer 
Quarters.     N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Kempton,  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography  and  business  man- 
agement,  with   specific    relation    to   the   high   school   newspaper. 

368.  Contemporary  Newspaper  Practice.  5  hours.  Winter  or  Spring 
Quarter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Butler. 

A  survey  of  news  writing,  feature  writing,  and  newspaper  practice  for  specialized  groups, 
such  as  students  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  county  agents,  and  others  whose  work 
involves  writing  for  the  press  or  dealing  with  newspaper  reporters  and  editors.  Special 
attention   will    be   given   to   publicity  and   promotional   methods   for   educational   purposes. 

369.  The  Radio  in  Journalism.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Kempton.    Special  service  charge,  $3.00. 

Theory  and  technique  of  writing  for  the  radio — preparation  of  scripts  and  continuities, 
dialogue,  advertising  methods,  characterization,  news  dramatization ;  theory  and  technique 
of   radio  speaking   and   acting — principles    of    effective   radio   speech,    characterization,    acting 
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for  the  radio ;  radio  production — technique  of  producing  dramatic  continuities,  background 
music,  sound  effects,  direction  of  radio  programs ;  and  journalism  and  the  radio — news 
broadcasting   and  other  radio  news  services. 

370.  News  Photography.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Kempt  on  and  Mr. 
Snyder.    (Also  offered  as  Physics  370.)     Special  service  charge,  $2.50. 

A  study  of  the  photographic  requirements  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  technique 
of  news  photography  with  elementary  training  in  the  use  of  various  cameras,  developing, 
printing,    and    enlarging. 

Art  208.  Advertising  Art.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Dodd. 

A  study  of  the  design  and  advertising  appeal  of  layouts,  posters  and  illustrations. 
Lettering,  methods  of  reproduction,  and  package  design.  Lectures  and  group  discussions. 
Problems  covering  the  points   discussed  will  be  given. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  OR  GRADUATE  COURSES 

400.  Foreign  News  and  the  European  Press.  5  hours.  (Offered  in 
absentia,  with  all  class  periods  on  shipboard  or  in  Europe.)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  School.  Summer  Quarter.  Mr.  Kempt  on.  (Not 
offered  at  present.) 

An  investigative  pro-seminar  course  open  to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students  who 
arrange  to  travel  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  With  the  cooperation  of  American 
newspaper  and  press  services,  students  will  conduct  research  in  European  capitals  through 
conferences  with  American  foreign  correspondents,  visits  to  European  newspaper  meetings 
with  representatives  of  governmental  propaganda  ministries,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

456.    The  Magazine.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.  Mr.  Drewry. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in  contemporary 
thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current  American  literature;  and  (2)  those  who 
plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and  therefore  would  know  the  markets.  Attention  is  given 
to  current  American  writers,  particularly  their  work  for  the  periodical  press.  Magazines 
are  considered  in  historical  and  contemporary  perspective. 

459.  Literary  Criticism.  (Book  Reviewing.)  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  standards  in  the  preparation  of  reviews  of  books  for  news- 
papers and   magazines,   with   practical  assignments. 

467-667.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers.  3  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Kempton. 

A  study  of  outstanding  present-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  including  a  consid- 
eration of  their  development,  noted  personalities  of  their  staffs,  and  their  characters  and 
policies. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801.  History  of  Journalism.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.   Mr.  Butler. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  history  of  journalism  in  which  the  students  make  historical 
studies  of  certain  newspapers  or  groups  of  newspapers,  preferably  Georgia  or  Southern,  and 
biographical  studies  of  editors. 

802.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr. 
Butler  or  Mr.  Kempton. 

An  advanced  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and 
other  journalistic  agencies  in  the  direction   and  control  of  public  opinion. 

807-808.    Advertising.   Minor.   Mr.  Drewry. 

Special    work  based  on   Journalism   357. 
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352.  Make-up  and  Typography.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1 
or  350  and  351.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Special  service  charge,  $1.00. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Kempton,  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  351,  with  special  emphasis  on  newspaper  and  periodical 
make-up   and  typography.    Practical  work   is  made  possible  by  a  printing  laboratory. 

353.  The  Editorial.  3  hours.  Prerequisite :  Journalism  1  or  350.  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Kempton. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorials,  with  practical  assign- 
ments in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment.  Students  in  this  course  make 
critical    analyses    of    representative    editorial   pages. 

354.  The  Law  of  the  Press.    3  hours.    Winter  Quarter.    N.  Campus. 

Mr.   Kempton. 

A  consideration  of  certain  legal  aspects  of  journalism,  including  libel,  contempt  of  court, 
right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal  laws. 

355  a-b.  News  Writing  and  Reporting  (Part  2).  6  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  1  or  350.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Scarritt,  and  Mr.  Massey. 

A  course  in  practice  reporting  designed  to  give  students  both  the  theory  and  the 
experience  of  covering  reportorial  assignments   in   newspaper   work. 

357.  Advertising  Practice.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Drewry. 

A  survey  of  the  advertising  field,  including  the  manufacturer,  the  advertising  agency, 
and  the  media — newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  the  radio,  etc.  Theory  and  practice  in 
writing  advertising  copy  and  in  the  preparation  of  selling   campaigns,  booklets,  etc. 

358.  Feature  Writing  and  Special  Articles.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Kempton. 

Theory  and  practice  in  writing  articles  of  a  varied  character  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
syndicates,   trade   journals,   and   the   radio. 

360.  The  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Jour- 
nalism 1  or  350  and  355.    Spring  Quarter.    N.  Campus.    Mr.  Kempton. 

Theory  and  practice  in  covering  the  news  of  governmental  activities,  together  with  a 
detailed  survey  of  municipal,  state,  and  federal  organization  and  the  administration  of 
public   affairs. 

361.  Dramatic  Criticism.  3  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Crouse. 

Theory  and  practice  in   reviewing  stage  productions,   motion   pictures,    concerts,    etc. 

362.  The  Short  Story.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Kempton. 

A  practical  writing  course  for  students  who  have  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  English 
expression  and  who  are  interested  in  writing  fiction  for  contemporary  magazines  or  news- 
paper  syndicates. 

363.  Advanced  Fiction  and  Feature  Writing.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
A  satisfactory  grade  in  Journalism  358  or  362.  Winter  Quarter.  N.  Cam- 
pus.  Mr.  Kempton. 

This  course  lays  specific  emphasis  upon  the  technique  of  plotting,  writing,  and  marketing 
manuscripts  for  current  magazines.  Special  attention  is  given  to  personal  problems  regarding 
the  actual  sale  of  articles  and  stories   written  by  members  of  the  class. 

364.  Newspaper  Administration.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Butler. 

A  course  intended  for  those  interested  in  the  business  and  editorial  management  of 
small  daily  and   weekly  newspapers. 

366.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School.  5  hours.  Fall  and  Summer 
Quarters.     N.  Campus.    Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Kempton,  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography  and  business  man- 
agement,  with   specific    relation    to   the   high   school    newspaper. 

368.  Contemporary  Newspaper  Practice.  5  hours.  Winter  or  Spring 
Quarter.    N.  Campus.   Mr.  Drewry  and  Mr.  Butler. 

A  survey  of  news  writing,  feature  writing,  and  newspaper  practice  for  specialized  groups, 
such  as  students  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  county  agents,  and  others  whose  work 
involves  writing  for  the  press  or  dealing  with  newspaper  reporters  and  editors.  Special 
attention   will    be   given    to   publicity   and   promotional   methods    for   educational   purposes. 

369.  The  Radio  in  Journalism.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  N.  Campus. 
Mr.  Kempton.    Special  service  charge,  $3.00. 

Theory  and  technique  of  writing  for  the  radio — preparation  of  scripts  and  continuities, 
dialogue,  advertising  methods,  characterization,  news  dramatization  ;  theory  and  technique 
of   radio  speaking   and   acting — principles    of    effective   radio   speech,    characterization,    acting 
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for  the  radio ;  radio  production — technique  of  producing  dramatic  continuities,  background 
music,  sound  effects,  direction  of  radio  programs ;  and  journalism  and  the  radio — news 
broadcasting   and  other  radio   news  services. 

370.  News  Photography.  5  hours.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Kempt  on  and  Mr. 
Snyder.    (Also  offered  as  Physics  370.)    Special  service  charge,  $2.50. 

A  study  of  the  photographic  requirements  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  technique 
of  news  photography  with  elementary  training  in  the  use  of  various  cameras,  developing, 
printing,    and    enlarging. 

Art  208.  Advertising  Art.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  N.  Campus.  Mr. 
Docld. 

A  study  of  the  design  and  advertising  appeal  of  layouts,  posters  and  illustrations. 
Lettering,  methods  of  reproduction,  and  package  design.  Lectures  and  group  discussions. 
Problems  covering  the  points   discussed  will  be  given. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  OR  GRADUATE  COURSES 

400.  Foreign  News  and  the  European  Press.  5  hours.  (Offered  in 
absentia,  with  all  class  periods  on  shipboard  or  in  Europe.)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  School.  Summer  Quarter.  Mr.  Kempt  on.  (Not 
offered  at  present.) 

An  investigative  pro-seminar  course  open  to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students  who 
arrange  to  travel  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  With  the  cooperation  of  American 
newspaper  and  press  services,  students  will  conduct  research  in  European  capitals  through 
conferences  with  American  foreign  correspondents,  visits  to  European  newspaper  meetings 
with  representatives  of  governmental  propaganda  ministries,  and  lectures  by  the   instructor. 

456.    The  Magazine.   5  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   N.  Campus.  Mr.  Drewry. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in  contemporary 
thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current  American  literature;  and  (2)  those  who 
plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and  therefore  would  know  the  markets.  Attention  is  given 
to  current  American  writers,  particularly  their  work  for  the  periodical  press.  Magazines 
are  considered  in   historical  and  contemporary  perspective. 

459.  Literary  Criticism.  (Book  Reviewing.)  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
N.  Campus.    Mr.  Dreivry  and  Mr.  Scarritt. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  standards  in  the  preparation  of  reviews  of  books  for  news- 
papers  and   magazines,   with   practical  assignments. 

467-667.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers.  3  hours.  Winter  Quar- 
ter.   N.  Campus.   Mr.  Kempton. 

A  study  of  outstanding  present>day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  including  a  consid- 
eration of  their  development,  noted  personalities  of  their  staffs,  and  their  characters  and 
policies. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801.  History  of  Journalism.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Butler. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  history  of  journalism  in  which  the  students  make  historical 
studies  of  certain  newspapers  or  groups  of  newspapers,  preferably  Georgia  or  Southern,  and 
biographical  studies  of  editors. 

802.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  5  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Mr. 
Butler  or  Mr.  Kempton. 

An  advanced  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and 
other  journalistic  agencies   in  the  direction   and  control  of   public  opinion. 

807-808.    Advertising.   Minor.   Mr.  Drewry. 

Special    work  based  on   Journalism    357. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  originated  as  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  1918,  and  offered  the  first 
undergraduate  work  open  to  women  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
earliest  curriculum  marked  the  first  opportunity  for  women  to  secure  the 
Baccalaureate  degree  from  any  State  institution  in  Georgia.  At  this  time 
the  need  of  women  for  education  in  technical  and  professional  subjects 
became  urgent  due  to  the  need  for  workers  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the 
expanded  program  of  government  services  during  the  First  World  War,  and 
the  demand  for  new  workers  for  positions  created  as  a  result  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  Early  graduates  became  employed  chiefly  as  teachers  of  home 
economics  and  home  demonstration  agents. 

From  1918-33  the  activities  of  teaching,  research,  and  extension  were 
administered  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics.  Institutional  economics 
courses  were  organized  in  1923.  Graduate  courses  were  established  in  1924. 
Major  courses  in  physical  education  for  women  came  in  1926. 

In  1926-27  a  six  year  grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation enabled  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  to  establish  the  first  center 
for  college  teaching  in  child  development  and  field  work  in  parent  education 
in  the  Southeast. 

A  Purnell  project  in  vitamin  research  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  1928-33.  A  household  equipment  laboratory 
with  facilities  for  research  was  added  in  1928  with  the  cooperation  of 
utility  and  commercial  companies.  A  research  worker  in  household  equip- 
ment was  employed  1929-33.  The  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
was  added  in  1928  and  continued  until  1933  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

By  1932  major  concentrations  had  been  established  in  teacher  training, 
institutional  management,  applied  art,  home  demonstration  work,  household 
equipment,  and  general  home  economics.  A  further  area  of  concentration, 
textiles  and  clothing,  was  added  in  1933. 

In  1933  the  Household  Arts  Department  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
was  merged  with  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  and  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  established.  The  enrollment  of  major  students  is  now  more 
than  450. 

FUNCTIONS 

Home  Economics  as  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home  and  family  life 
is  based  upon  the  application  of  the  social,  biological  and  physical  sciences 
to  the  activities  of  the  home  and  to  those  fields  of  employment  growing  out 
of  home  needs.  It  offers  a  broad  cultural  education  which  demands  intel- 
lectual attainment,  and  presents  opportunity  for  service  in  affairs  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  aptitudes  and  interests  of  women.  It  leads  to  employ- 
ment in  widely  varied  positions.  The  frequency  with  which  Georgia  alumnae 
in  home  economics  enter  various  occupations  is  illustrated  by  the  placement 
of  241  graduates  of  the  past  two  years. 

Teaching  Home  Economics  in  high  schools 44  Per  Cent 

Teaching  other  than  home  economics  subjects 2  Per  Cent 

Home  Demonstration   Work 7  Per  Cent 

Home  Service  (public  utilities) 4  Per  Cent 
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Student  Dietitian   (hospital  and  administrative) 6  Per  Cent 

Dietitian  (college,  tea  room,  etc.) 3  Per  Cent 

Farm  Security  Administration 9  Per  Cent 

Government  Work— P.  W.  A.,  N.  Y.  A 3  Per  Cent 

Department  Store 2  Per  Cent 

Graduate  Study 4  Per  Cent 

Miscellaneous    (college   teaching,   nursery   school,   library, 

and  secretarial  work,  apartment  house  management) 3  Per  Cent 

Homemaking 10  Per  Cent 

Unreported   3  Per  Cent 

Statistics  over  a  longer  period  show  many  transfers  of  alumnae  into 
different  vocations  including  a  high  percentage  into  homemaking.  Gradu- 
ates of  these  earlier  years  have  filled  positions  as  interior  decorators,  exten- 
sion specialists  in  nutrition,  in  clothing,  and  in  home  improvement,  State 
and  District  extension  leaders,  journalists  in  home  economics  and  college 
teachers. 

Specialization  for  varied  positions  is  provided  by  areas  of  major  con- 
centration beginning  the  Junior  year.  Students  transferring  from  other 
institutions  should  enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year, 
since  schedule  conflicts  may  prevent  securing  Junior  and  Senior  technical 
subjects  in  the  same  year  even  though  prerequisites  have  been  completed. 
Limited  registration  in  certain  courses  frequently  makes  them  available 
only  to  Seniors. 

FACILITIES 

Freshman  students  room,  board,  and  have  all  their  classes  at  the  Coordi- 
nate College  on  the  West  Campus.  The  technical  nature  of  the  courses 
and  the  need  for  centering  laboratories  on  one  campus  have  resulted  in 
the  present  teaching  of  all  Sophomore  courses  on  the  South  Campus.  Sopho- 
mores majoring  in  Home  Economics  live  in  residence  halls  near  Dawson 
Hall,  where  all  their  work  including  academic  subjects  is  offered. 

All  Home  Economics  courses  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  are 
given  in  Dawson  Hall. 

Erected  in  1932,  Dawson  Hall  is  located  on  the  College  of  Agriculture 
Campus,  which  is  beautiful  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  location  and 
expert  landscaping.  It  is  within  walking  distance  of  the  North  Campus  and 
the  business  center  of  the  city. 

Dawson  Hall  is  a  three-story  structure  containing  modern  and  fully 
equipped  teaching  and  research  laboratories  for  foods  and  nutrition,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  and  applied  arts.  In  close  proximity  to  Dawson  Hall  are 
Soule  Hall,  the  two  new  residential  halls,  the  Physical  Education  Building 
for  Women,  the  home  management  houses,  the  nursery  school,  the  nutrition 
animal  experimental  laboratory,  and  the  Conner  Hall  Library. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  and  faculty  offices,  the  building  has  a  reading 
room  for  the  Homecon  Club,  and  rest  rooms  and  locker  rooms.  The  art 
studios  include  design,  weaving,  metal  work  and  other  crafts. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  maintains  a  nursery  school  as  a  laboratory  for  courses  in  child 
development.  The  Department  of  Psychology  collaborates  in  teaching,  gives 
psychological  tests,  and  offers  a  consultant  service  to  parents.  A  pediatrician 
is  in  charge  of  inspection,  physical  examinations,  and  consultant  service. 
The  nursery  school  is  housed  in  a  new  building  well  located  and  equipped 
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with  reference  to  needs  of  the  preschool  child  and  for  observation  and 
participation  by  students  in  all  degree  courses  concerned.  It  is  visited  by 
many  parents,  educational  and  social  welfare  leaders. 

The  four  new  home  management  houses  are  modernly  equipped.  A  quar- 
ter's residence  is  required  of  all  students  whose  curriculum  calls  for  Home 
Economics  369.  The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  these  houses  give  teach- 
ing material  for  the  home  furnishing  courses.   Each  has  a  resident  director. 

Adequate  and  well  equipped  laboratories  for  institutional  courses  are 
provided  in  the  new  dining  hall  for  women.  Here  are  excellent  opportunities 
for  training  in  institutional  cookery  and  administration. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Each  student  who  is  a  resident  citizen  of  Georgia  pays  a  matriculation 
fee  of  $47.50  each  quarter.  Students  who  have  not  been  residents  of  Georgia 
for  at  least  12  months  preceding  the  date  of  registration  must  pay  a 
matriculation  and  tuition  fee  of  $91.50  each  quarter.  Special  laboratory 
fees  in  science  courses  vary  from  $1.00  to  $7.50  per  course.  All  fees  are 
subject  to  revision  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

Freshman  Home  Economics  students  live  on  the  Coordinate  Campus  and 
pay  $76.00  per  quarter  for  room,  board,  and  laundry.  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  students  live  in  one  of  the  three  dormitories  for  women  on  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Campus.  Charges  for  room,  board,  and  laundry  in 
these  dormitories  is  $92.50  per  quarter.  Subject  to  certain  University  regu- 
lations, women  students  may  live  in  sorority  houses  or  4-H  Club  coopera- 
tive houses.    Expenses  for  these  facilities  vary. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Home  Economics  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  all  general  Univer- 
sity activities.  Special  activities  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  Homecon  Club,  whose  semi-monthly  meetings  are  attended 
by  majors  in  the  School,  and  by  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  national  honorary 
home  economics  sorority.  Membership  in  the  latter  is  based  on  scholarship, 
extracurricular  activities,  and  professional  attitude. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  entrance  are  the  same  as  for  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University.  A  total  of  186  quarter  hours  exclusive  of  Health  Edu- 
cation is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  degree. 
Health  Education  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
but  may  be  waived  for  transfer  students  entering  the  Junior  Class  with 
full  standing.  Students  must  meet  the  general  University  scholastic  require- 
ments for  graduation,  and,  in  addition,  must  make  a  minimum  grade  of  C 
in  all  courses  in  the  major  concentration. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  schedules  may  vary  from  45  to  48  hours 
with  the  approval  of  the  department  head  and  Dean  of  the  School. 
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FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE 

Hours  Hours 

Social  Science  1  a-b-c 9  Social   Science  4 5 

Human  Biology  1,  2 10  Humanities  lx,  2y 10 

English  2  a-b-c 9  Psychology  1 5 

*Home  Economics  1 5  Chemistry  21,  22 10 

Home   Economics   20 5  **Chemistry  346 5 

Art  30 5  Home  Economics  5 5 

Physics    20 5  Home  Economics  22 3 

Health  Education  1 5  **Art  255 3 

Health  Education  2 5 

53  51 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATIONS 

Upon  completion  of  these  requirements  each  student  must,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  set  up  a  program  in  a  major  concen- 
tration with  related  electives.  This  may  conform  to  any  of  the  plans  indi- 
cated, and  must  include  forty  quarter  hours  in  Home  Economics  courses 
numbered  300  or  above.  Minor  changes  in  programs  may  be  made  upon 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  a  department  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  major  in  Home  Economics  Education  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education.  It  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  teaching  in  Vocational  Departments  of  Georgia  high  schools. 
The  graduate  of  this  course  is  qualified  to  receive  a  professional  certificate. 
See  College  of  Education  for  description  of  education  courses. 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Education  304 5      Education  336-2 5 

Education    335-2 5       Education  346,  347 10 

Home  Economics  306 5       Education  348  or  421 5 

Home  Economics  321 5       Home  Economics  368,  369 6 

Home  Economics  351 5       Home  Economics  393 5 

Home  Economics  375 5       Bacteriology  350 5 

Home  Economics  490 5      Electives 10 

Home  Economics  343  or  350 3 

Home  Economics  357  or  350 3 

Electives 5 

46  46 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 

The  major  in  Institution  Management  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  gives  preliminary  training  for  the  dietitian, 
and  includes  work  in  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management,  institutional 
equipment,  quantity  cookery  and  accounting.  It  prepares  the  student  for 
lunch  room,  tea  room,  and  college  dining  hall  management,  and  for  the 
graduate  year  in  hospital  and  administrative  dietetics.  It  may  be  adapted 
to  the  fields  of  home  service  and  commercial  food  demonstration. 


♦Home  Economics   1   is   not   required  of   students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 
♦♦Provision     is     made    for    students    transferring     from     State    Junior    Colleges     to    secure 
Chemistry  346  and  Art   255  in  the  Junior  year,   and  to  make  substitution   for  Art  255   in   the 
institutional   management    major. 
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Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  306 5 

Home  Economics  352,  353 8 

Home  Economics  371 3 

Home  Economics  446  or  343 5 

Chemistry  351 5 

Commerce  6 5 

Bacteriology  350 5 

Electives 12 


Senior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  354 5 

Home  Economics  355 5 

Home  Economics  372 5 

Home  Economics  490  or  393 5 

Home  Economics  453 5 

Economics  5 5 

Education 5 

Electives  10 


48 
MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 


45 


The  Home  Demonstration  major  provides  for  the  training  of  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agents  and  Home  Management  Supervisors  in  the  Farm  Security 
program,  and  preliminary  training  for  district  and  state  workers.  Courses 
in  agriculture  are  required. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  321 5 

Home  Economics  351 5 

Home  Economics  306 5 

Home  Economics  343 3 

Home  Economics  357 3 

Home  Economics  362 5 

Agriculture 10 

Bacteriology  350 5 

Electives  5 


Senior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  490 5 

Home  Economics  393 5 

Home  Economics  368,  369 6 

Home  Economics  375 5 

Education 5 

Agriculture    10 

Electives 10 


46 
MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 


46 


The  Clothing  and  Textile  major  offers  training  to  future  homemakers 
for  intelligently  providing  clothing  and  household  fabrics  for  her  family 
and  her  home.  It  gives  preliminary  training  which  may  lead  to  commercial 
work  such  as  clothing  or  textile  designer,  textile  specialist,  stylist,  shop 
worker,  buyer,  or  editorial  writing  for  women's  pages  or  magazines. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  321 5 

Home  Economics  363 5 

Home  Economics  306 5 

Economics  5 5 

Bacteriology  350 5 

*Art 10 

Related  Electives 13 


Senior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  464 5 

Home  Economics  463 5 

Home  Economics  461 5 

Home  Economics  elective 5 

Home  Economics  490 5 

*Art 10 

Related  Electives 10 


48  45 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  general  major  is  planned  to  give  a  broad  cultural  course  and  training 
for  homemaking.  There  are  fewer  required  courses,  and  opportunity  exists 
for  many  electives.    Minors  in  Journalism,  Language,  Social  Welfare  and 


•NOTE :  Art  courses  to  be  approved  by  major   professor. 
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other  subjects  may  be  secured.   This  major  does  not  prepare  the  student  for 
teacher  or  other  professions. 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Home  Economics  321 5  Home  Economics  368,  369 6 

Home  Economics  306 5  Home  Economics  490 5 

Home  Economics  375 5  Home  Economics  393 5 

Home  Economics  elective 5  Home  Economics  351 5 

Bacteriology  350 5  Electives 24 

Electives 13 

48  45 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Bac- 
teriology; Biology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics,  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Art,  Landscape  Architecture,  Journalism,  Public  Speaking,  Hor- 
ticulture, Poultry  Husbandry,  Dairying. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Home  Economics.  5  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  W.  Cam- 
pus.   Miss  Creswell  and  Staff. 

The  contribution  of  the  college  curriculum  to  the  student's  adjustment ;  problems  of  the 
individual  student ;  study  of  professional  opportunities  related  to  homemaking. 

5.  Foods.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    S.  Campus.    Mrs.  Hood  and  Staff. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  composition,  selection  and  preparation  of  foods. 

20.  Clothing.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  W.  Campus.  Fall  Quarter.  S.  Campus. 
Miss  Hicks  and  Miss  McRae. 

A  study  of  clothing  and  the  application  of  fundamental  principles  involved  in  its  selec- 
tion, purchase,  construction  and  care. 

22.  Elementary  Textiles.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  double  labora- 
tory period.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  S.  Campus.  Miss  Hicks  and 
Miss  McRae. 

Fundamentals  in  the  field  of  textiles :  a  study  of  raw  material  and  the  construction, 
identification,  and  analysis,   choice,  use  and  care  of  fabrics. 

COURSES  IN  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION 

(All  Courses  Numbered  Above  300  Given  on  South  Campus) 
FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

306.  Foods.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  5  and  Chem- 
istry 346.   Mrs.  Hood. 

Principles  of  cookery  through  analysis  of  basic  recipes  and  preparation  of  standard 
products. 

350.  Advanced  Foods.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Fee, 
$3.00.    Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306,  Physics  20. 

A  unit  course.  One  unit  on  the  principles  and  techniques  of  the  selection,  operation,  care 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  household  equipment ;  another  unit  on  the  choice,  purchase, 
preparation  and  service  of  meals  considering  the  dietary  standards  and  nutritional  needs 
of  the  group. 

351.  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  346,  and  Home  Economics  306.    Miss  Newton. 

The  requirements  of  different  individuals  for  energy,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins  ; 
food  as  a  source  of  daily  requirements  ;  and  of  the  relation  of  food  and  the  state  of  nutrition 
of  an  individual  to  physical  fitness. 
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352.  Nutrition.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346. 
Miss  Newton. 

The  relation  of  food  to  the  alimentary  tract ;  the  processes  of  metabolism   and  excretion. 

353.  Dietetics.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
306,  352,  and  Chemistry  351.    Miss  Newton. 

Nutritive  requirements  of  individuals  and  family  groups ;  nutritive  value  of  foods ; 
relative  costs   of  foods ;    dietary    calculation. 

354.  Institutional  Cookery.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306. 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  feeding  of  large  groups.  Special  problems 
in  catering. 

355.  Catering.  Informal  laboratory,  equivalent  to  five  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  354.  Mrs. 
Alexander. 

Participation  in  catering  for  banquets,  luncheons,  and  teas  for  various  groups. 

357.  Meal  Planning.  3  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Three  laboratory  periods.  Fee,  $3.00.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306, 
351,  or  353. 

The  choice,  purchase,  preparation  and  service  of  meals  considering  the  dietary  standards 
and  nutritional  needs  of  the  group. 

450.  Experimental  Cookery.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.    Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  350,  or  equivalent. 

Methods  of  research  through  experimental  work  on  individual  problems  ;  review  of  recent 
literature  on  investigational  problems. 

452.  Advanced  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351, 
or  equivalent;  Human  Biology  1  and  2.   Miss  Newton. 

The   chemical    and    physical   changes   involved   in    the   digestion    and   metabolism   of    foods. 

453.  Nutrition  in  Disease.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353 
or  452.   Miss  Newton. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 
Special  emphasis   is  given  to  the  study  of  pellagra,  anemia,  and  general   malnutrition. 

456.  Metabolism  Studies.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353, 
or  Home  Economics  452.   Miss  Newton. 

The  caloric  value  of  foods  by  means  of  an  oxycalorimeter  and  the  basal  metabolism  of 
individuals  of  different  ages  and  under  different  conditions  by  the  use  of  a  portable  respi- 
ratory calorimeter. 

457.  Field  Work  in  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
353  or  351.   Miss  Newton. 

Opportunity  is  given  for  contacts  with  various  types  of  nutrition  work  such  as  the 
agricultural  extension  program,  farm  security  work  and  well  baby  clinics. 

458.  Readings  in  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Summer  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  353  or  351.   Miss  Newton. 

Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowledge  on  selected  topics  from  the 
field  of  nutrition.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  their 
knowledge  up  to  date. 

857.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Nutrition.  5  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Two  graduate  courses  in  nutrition.  Miss  Newton. 

Individual  research  problems  which  may  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  thesis  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  Home  Economics. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

321.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction.  5  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  20,  22,  and  Art  30.   Mrs.  Blair  and  Miss  McRae. 

Clothing  selection,  care  and  construction  in  various  fabrics ;  development  of  speed, 
accuracy,   and   independence   in   execution   of  problems.     Unit   on   personality   included. 

362.  Advanced  Clothing.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  321.   Mrs.  Blair. 

Tailoring  and  other  forms  of  expert  technique  in  the  treatment  of  various  fabrics ; 
design  and  construction  from  a  master  pattern  ;  line  and  color  as  affecting  selection  for 
various  personalities   and  figures  ;  draping. 
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363.  Costume  Design.  5  hours.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  321.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
(even).   Mrs.  Blair. 

Application  of  art  principles  to  designing  for  different  personalities,  figures,  and  ages  for 
various  occasions  ;  corrective  dress  ;  historic  and  modern  influences  ;  development  of  creative 
ability. 

461.  Textile  and  Clothing  Economics.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 5,  Home  Economics  362,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
(odd).   Miss  Hicks. 

A  study  of  consumer  problems  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  household  textiles ; 
standardization  ;  education   and  promotional  work. 

463.  Historic  Costume.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisites:  Home 
Economics  321,  and  one  other  approved  upper  division  course.    Mrs.  Blair. 

A  study  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  early  and  Modern  European,  and  early 
American  costume.  Relation  of  dress  to  mode  of  living,  geographical  setting  and  historical 
development ;  trade  and  other  influences  on  dress  ;  historic   influence  on   modern  dress. 

464.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction  and  Design.  5  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  321  and  363,  or  one  other  approved  upper 
division  course  in  clothing.    Mrs.  Blair. 

Application  of  principles  of  costume  design  to  clothing  problems  with  emphasis  on 
independent  selection  and  artistic  effects  in  color,  line,  and  texture.  Tailoring  and  other 
expert  techniques  in  construction ;  draping ;  designing  in  fabrics  for  various  personalities, 
figures  and  occasions. 

ADMINISTRATION 

343.  Household  Equipment.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.   Prerequisite:  Physics  20.   Winter  Quarter.   Mrs.  Hood. 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  selection,  operation,  care  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  household  equipment. 

368.  Home  Management.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring, 
and  Summer  Quarters.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  306,  351.  Mrs.  Moon. 

A  study  of  the  managerial  problems  of  the  home  and  principles  underlying  their  solution. 

369.  Home  Management.  3  hours.  Informal  laboratory  consisting  of  full 
quarter's  residence  in  a  home  management  house.  Must  accompany  Home 
Economics  368  in  all  cases  where  the  curriculum  requires  residence.  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters.   Mrs.  Moon  and  Staff. 

371.  Institutional  Buying.   3  hours.   Fall  Quarter.   Mrs.  Alexander. 

Sources ;  distribution ;  storage ;  grades  and  food  value  of  food  products ;  trips  to  local 
markets  to  study   methods  of  handling  and  distribution. 

372.  Institutional  Management.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite : 
Home  Economics  343  or  446.   Mrs.  Alexander. 

Involves  the  principles  of  institutional  organization  and  administration  which  apply  to 
public  and  private  institutions;  specific  problems  in  management;  selection  of  materials 
and  equipment ;  planning  and  placing  equipment  in  food  units. 

375.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  5  hours.  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.    Prerequisite:  Art  30.    Miss  Creswell. 

Planning  and  furnishing  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  family  needs ;  economic  and 
social  factors   involved  ;  application  of   the  principles  of  art  to   home  furnishing. 

446.  Equipment  Testing.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  368- 
369,  or  equivalent;  Physics  20.   Mrs.  Hood. 

Types  on  market ;  measuring  and  testing  factors  governing  their  efficiency ;  operation 
and  arrangement   of   equipment    for   institutional   use. 

470.  Consumer  Problems.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Hjome  Economics  368- 
369.    Summer  Quarter.    Mrs.  Moon. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer ;  intelligent  selection  of  goods  on  modern  market ; 
standards  of  labelling   as  safeguards   in  buying  ;  family  income  and  problems   of   distribution. 

480.  Housing.  5  hours.  Summer  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
368,  369  and  375,  or  equivalent.    Miss  Creswell. 

Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family  welfare ;  to  health,  safety,  delin- 
quency, social  progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems  ;  development  of  legislation  ;  policies 
and   programs  ;  social  and  economic  trends  in  Europe  and  the  United   States. 
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FAMILY  LIFE 

393.  Family  Relations.  5  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Miss  Creswell  and  Mrs.  Moon. 

Social  and  economic  problems  of  the  modern  famliy ;  survivals  of  various  characteristics 
influencing  family  life ;  activities  of  the  home  and  their  relation  to  family  welfare. 

490.  Development  of  the  Young  Child.  5  hours.  Three  lecture  periods 
and  supervised  observation  in  the  Nursery  School.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  the  instructor.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters.  Miss  Young 
and  Miss  McPhaul. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  development  of  the  preschool  child,  the 
environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  the  young  child  and  social  reference 
to  techniques  and  guidance.  Planned  to  meet  requirements  for  teachers  of  home  economics 
in  high  schools ;  desirable  also  for  teachers  of  elementary  grades. 

493.  Social  and  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family.  5  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  the  instructor.    Summer  Quarter. 

The  modern  family ;  home  life  in  changing  social  and  economic  order  ;  special  legislation 
affecting  the  family ;  relation  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  each  other  and  to  the 
community. 

892.  Behavior  Problems  in  Children.  5  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  490.   Miss  Young. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consideration  of  the  cause,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Research  problems  in  this  field  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  students. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
THE  FACULTY 
Donald  J.  Weddell,  b.s.f.,  m.s.,  Dean  of  the  School. 


George  Norman  Bishop,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Pro- 
tection. 

Bishop  F.  Grant,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization  and  Direc- 
tor of  Summer  Camp. 

A.  Donald  McKellar,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture. 

Archie  E.  Patterson,  b.s.,  m.s.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment. 

LeRoy  W.  Watson,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Instructor  in  Forest  Mensuration.* 

Donald  J.  Weddell,  b.s.f.,  m.s.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

ASSOCIATE  FACULTY 

Thomas  S.  Buchanan,  b.s.f.,  m.s.f.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Path- 
ology and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

W.  0.  Collins,  b.s.a.,  Professor  of  Soils  and  Instructor  in  Forest  Soils. 

Bowen  S.  Crandall,  b.s.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Pathology  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

Geoffrey  W.  Crickmay,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Walter  N.  Danner,  b.s.a.e.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Instructor  in  Forest  Surveying. 

L.  W.  R.  Jackson,  b.s.f.,  M.S.,  ph.d.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Path- 
ology and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Assistant  Pathologist. 

Horace  0.  Lund,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Instructor 
in  Forest  Entomology. 

George  E.  Thompson,  b.s.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Pathology. 

C.  L.  Worley,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 


Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  a.b.,  ll.b.,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  University  and 

Ex-officio  Member  of  the  Faculty. 
L.  L.  Hendren,  a.b.,  m.a.,  PH.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Ex-officio  Member 

of  the  Faculty. 


Kenneth  R.  Williams,  b.s.ed.,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Students. 

T.  W.  Reed,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions. 

J.  D.  Bolton,  c.p.a.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 


*  On  leave  1941-42,   U.  S.  Navy. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

The  School  of  Forestry  was  established  early  in  1906,  through  the  interest 
and  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  who  endowed  the  School 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  honor  of  this  gift,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
named  of  the  School  the  George  Foster  Peabody  School  of  Forestry.  In 
1908  the  School  became  a  division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  By  action 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  System  in  June,  1935,  the  School 
was  reestablished,  and  again  became  the  George  Foster  Peabody  School 
of  Forestry. 

BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT  AND  FORESTS 

Ideally  located  for  its  program  of  work,  the  School  is  readily  available 
to  the  mountainous  section  as  well  as  the  coastal  plains.  The  School  is  in 
the  Piedmont  Section  of  the  State.  These  three  sections  give  a  wide  range 
in  forest  and  soil  conditions. 

The  School  is  housed  in  new  buildings,  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1938.  The  three-storied  main  building  contains  class  rooms,  general 
and  research  laboratories,  a  well  equipped  library,  auditorium,  photographic 
darkroom,  and  offices.  Two  utilization  buildings  located  back  of  the  main 
building  house  sawmilling  and  naval  stores  equipment. 

The  school's  modern  forest  nursery,  though  used  primarily  for  labora- 
tory purposes,  is  operated  on  a  commercial  basis,  with  seedlings  being  sold 
to  the  citizens  of  Georgia  at  actual  cost  of  production. 

Six  forest  properties  owned  by  the  University  are  managed  by  the  School 
of  Forestry.  Two  of  these  are  located  on  land  adjacent  to  the  campus.  The 
Oconee  Forest,  a  typical  Piedmont  forest  area  of  120  acres,  is  used  for 
laboratory  work  in  silviculture,  mensuration,  and  utilization.  The  Denmark 
Forest  of  145  acres  is  used  for  experimental  work  in  forest  planting.  The 
other  properties  are  located  away  from  the  school.  Whitehall  Forest  (750 
acres),  located  about  five  miles  from  Athens,  was  deeded  to  the  University 
by  the  Resettlement  Administration.  A  series  of  forest  planting  experiments 
have  been  established  here,  and  an  arboretum  is  being  developed.  The 
Watson  Springs  Forest  (600  acres),  given  to  the  University  by  Colonel 
J.  D.  Watson,  is  located  in  Greene  County,  about  25  miles  from  Athens. 
The  Hardman  Memorial  Forest  (500  acres),  located  twelve  miles  north  of 
Athens  in  Jackson  County,  was  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  W.  B.  J.  Hardman. 
Problems  in  forest  planting  and  in  proper  land  use  will  be  studied  on  this 
area.  The  Hunt  Forest  of  approximately  5,800  acres  of  land,  mostly  forest 
covered,  is  located  a  few  miles  north  of  Gainesville.  This  property,  because 
of  its  size  and  the  amount  of  advanced  growth  present,  is  to  be  handled 
under  a  sustained  yield  plan.  A  permanent  camp  for  summer  camp  work 
was  recently  built  on  this  property.  The  camp  consists  of  a  main  bunkhouse 
and  study  hall,  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  and  several  faculty  cabins.  A 
small  lake  adjoining  the  camp  is  being  constructed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

FORESTRY  CAMPS 

Field  work  is  an  important  phase  of  well  rounded  forestry  education. 
In  addition  to  field  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  courses  taught  at  the 
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University,  field  trips  to  other  sections  of  the  State  are  required.  And,  as 
part  of  the  regular  program  of  work,  two  camps  are  held. 

The  first  camp,  held  during  the  summer  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  covers  a  period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  Hunt  Forest  camp  with  field 
work  of  surveying,  mapping,  tree  identification,  etc. 

Senior  camp  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  senior  year  covers  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  Through  cooperation  of  the  State  Division  of  Forestry,  this 
camp  is  held  on  the  Coastal  Flatwoods  Land  Use  Area  near  Waycross.  On 
a  tract  of  40,000  acres,  students  put  into  actual  practice  their  forestry 
training  of  the  preceding  four  years.  The  work  of  the  Olustee  Naval  Stores 
Experiment  Station,  the  Osceola  National  Forest,  the  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  the  various  nearby  forest  industrial  plants  (pulp, 
chemical,  treating,  creosoting,  naval  stores,  etc.)  and  large  private  forestry 
operations  is  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  this  camp. 

DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

The  School  of  Forestry  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  For- 
estry and,  through  the  Graduate  School,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Forestry. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Forestry  must  be  16  years 
of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must  present  15  units  (to  include  3 
units  of  English,  2  in  social  studies,  2  in  mathematics,  and  1  in  science) 
from  an  accredited  high  school  of  acceptable  grades.  Application  should  be 
made  through  the  superintendent  or  principal  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Information  regarding  entrance  examinations,  required  for  graduates 
from  a  non-accredited  high  school,  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  present  an 
official  transcript  showing  entrance  units,  college  work  completed,  and  hon- 
orable dismissal.  This  transcript  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Forestry  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Freshman  year,  or  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
Because  of  specialized  course,  students  entering  as  Juniors  have  difficulty 
completing  degree  requirements  in  less  than  three  additional  years. 

WHEN  TO  ENTER  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  140th  annual  session  of  the  University  will  begin  September  22,  1941. 
Freshman  Week,  a  period  of  orientation  for  the  new  students,  begins 
Monday,  September  22,  and  continues  through  Saturday,  September  28. 
Registration  for  the  upperclassmen  begins  on  Thursday,  September  25. 
The  University  is  operated  on  the  quarter  system,  and  a  student  may  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  The  Winter  Quarter  begins  on  January 
5,  1942,  and  the  Spring  Quarter  begins  on  March  26,  1942. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  total  of  206  quarter  hours,  of  satisfactory  grade  in  addition  to  the 
required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2,  is  required  for  graduation.  The 
required  curriculum,  as  outlined,  must  be  followed. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  has  completed  less  than  42  hours  of  work  required  for 
graduation  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  will  be  classified  as  a  Freshman. 
A  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore  when  he  has  completed  with  an 
average  grade  of  "C",  42  hours  of  work  required  for  graduation;  as  a 
Junior,  when  he  has  completed,  with  a  like  average,  84  hours;  and  as  a 
Senior,  when  he  has  completed,  as  above,  148  hours. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  relative  to  scholar- 
ship, the  following  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  Forestry  students: 

"Any  student,  registered  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  Class  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  who,  at  the  end  of  any  quarter,  does  not  have  a  weighted  average 
of  70  or  more  in  all  work  taken  since  entering  the  School  of  Forestry, 
will  not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  School  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Forestry  faculty.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only 
in  exceptional  cases." 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  students  in  the  University,  residents  of  Georgia,  pay  each  quarter 
in  advance  a  fee  of  $47.50.  Non-resident  students  pay  an  additional  fee  of 
$44.00  per  quarter. 

Certain  courses  require  laboratory  fees,  varying  from  $1.00  to  $7.50,  to 
cover  materials,  apparatus,  breakage,  and  damage.  These  fees  will  vary 
from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  year.  The  amount  necessary  for  books  will  vary 
from  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  year. 

All  fees,  deposits,  dormitory  rent,  etc.,  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  a  student  will  not  be  considered  as  regularly 
matriculated  until  these  fees  are  paid. 

A  book  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  for  the  basic  courses  in  Military  Science. 
Students  must  purchase  a  military  uniform  costing  approximately  $20.00. 

For  both  the  Sophomore  and  Senior  camp  there  is  a  camp  fee  of  $10.00, 
and  a  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00.  The  board  is  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  will  average  about  $5.00  per  week.  Field  trips  will  form  a 
part  of  certain  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  the  expense  of 
these  trips  must  be  borne  by  the  student.  The  expense  of  these  trips  should 
not  exceed  $20.00  per  year. 

Dormitory  rooms,  including  laundry  service,  vary  from  $60.00  to  $100.00  a 
year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance;  and  board  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall  is 
about  $18.00  a  month.  Room  and  board  at  Camp  Wilkins  is  $122.00  a  year. 
A  limited  number  of  forestry  students  are  housed  in  the  Forestry  Cabin. 
Room  and  board  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 

A  service  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  collected  from  all  students  who,  in  any 
quarter  for  any  reason,  complete  registration  after  the  official  registra- 
tion days. 

All  rates,  including  matriculation  fees,  room,  and  board,  are  subject  to 
revision  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP 

The  ability  to  secure  employment  depends  primarily  upon  the  individual's 
initiative.   The  student  should  not  expect  to  earn  all  of  his  expenses,  for  to 
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earn  a  living-  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  work  of  a  college  course 
planned  to  occupy  a  student's  full  time  is  more  than  most  students  can 
accomplish.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  succeeded;  but  as  a  rule  students 
who  attempt  more  than  partial  self  support  should  expect  to  lengthen  their 
term  of  study. 

Few  positions  are  available  at  the  University,  and  usually  such  places 
go  to  those  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trustworthy.  Infor- 
mation relative  to  student  employment  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Student  Employment  Bureau. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Marjorie  Peabody  Waite  Scholarship,  an  annual  gift  of  $125.00 
by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Peabody  Waite,  began  in  1939.  The  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  Forestry  class  based  on  scholarship, 
character  and  need. 

The  Alpha  Xi  Sigma-Forestry  Club  Award  amounting  to  $10.00  is 
given  to  the  outstanding  Freshman. 

The  Dupree  Barrett  Loan  Fund  given  in  memory  of  Dupree  Barrett 
for  many  years  Extension  Forester  in  Georgia,  is  open  to  Junior  or  Senior 
students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  general  University  loan  funds  are  open  to  students  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  and  are  handled  through  the  Personnel  Office.  Information 
regarding  them  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Whitehead,  Secre- 
tary of  University  Committee  on  Student  Loans,  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Certain  funds  are  also  available  through  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
information  regarding  them  should  be  directed  to  Professor  J.  C.  Bell. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

All  correspondence  work  is  handled  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  and  information  about  these  courses  may  be  secured  from  Direc- 
tor of  Extension,  223  Walton  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Two  Forestry  courses  are  offered  by  correspondence;  namely,  Forestry 
21,  the  Field  of  Forestry,  and  Forestry  308,  Forest  Protection.  Such  courses 
as  Economics,  English  and  Mathematics  may  also  be  taken  by  correspond- 
ence. 

REQUIRED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9      Chemistry  21-24  (Inorganic) 10 

Social  Science  1  a-b-c 9      Agronomy  7   (Forest  Soils) 5 

Botany  21-22   (General  Botany) __10      Econ.  5  or  Ag.  Econ.  3 _  5 

Forestry  21  a-b-c   (Field  of  Geology  21 _  5 

Forestry)    3      Journalism  368 _  5 

Ag.  Engineering  6   (Topographic  Ag.  Eng.  11   (Surveying)   _           _  5 

Drawing)    3  Plant  Pathology  354   (Forest 

Math.  4   (Algebra) 5  Pathology)    q 

Math.  30  (Trigonometry) 5  Forestry  82   (Dendrology)   _              6 

Speech  50 5      Military  Science  2 _  5 

Military  Science  1 5 

Total    54  Total    52 
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Summer  Camp 

Hours 

Forestry  25    (Field  Dendrology)    3 

Forestry  26    (Forest  Surveying)   9 

Forestry  27    (Mapping  and  Cruising)    3 

Forestry  28    (Forest  Improvements)    3 

Total  18 

The  work  given  at  Summer  Camp  covers  a  period  of  ten  weeks  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Sophomore  year  at  the  University. 

Junior 

Hours 
Forestry  308    (Protection)     5 

Forestry  351    (Mensuration)     5 

Forestry  356  a-b-c   (Silviculture)    15 

Forestry  373    (Wood  Anatomy  and  Tree  Identification)      6 

Zoology  375    (Forest  Entomology) 5 

Electives 10  or  12 

Total   46  or  48 

Senior 

Hours 

Forestry  352    (Mensuration)     5 

Forestry  376   (Utilization)    6 

Forestry  390    (Forest  Finance)   3 

Forestry  391    (Forest  Economics)  3 

Forestry  401    (Management)    5 

Forestry  402    (Management  Field  Work)   9 

Forestry  404    (Improvements)    3 

Forestry  405    (Naval  Stores)   3 

Forestry  406    (Utilization   Field   Work)    3 

Forestry  410   (Policy)    3 

Electives 3 

Total   46 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

Courses  numbering  1  to  199  are  designed  primarily  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomore  students;  200-399  are  primarily  for  Junior  and  Senior  students; 
400-599  are  open  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students;  600-899 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

All  classes,  except  those  in  Camp,  are  held  in  the  Forestry  Building. 

2.    Farm  Forestry.    5  hours.    Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.    Mr.  Grant. 

A  general  course  for  Agricultural  students  dealing  with  forestry  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint. 

21a-b-c.    The  Field  of  Forestry.    3  hours.   Mr.  Weddell. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  forestry  students  with  the  field  of  forestry. 
The  class  will  meet  one  day  each   week  during  each  quarter. 

Two  years  of  college  work  to  include  Agricultural  Engineering  11,  is 
prerequisite  to  the  Summer  Camp  work. 

25.  Field  Dendrology.  3  hours.  Summer  Camp.  The  Summer  Camp 
Staff. 

Identification  of  the  woody  plants  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains.  One  day  a 
week   for  ten   weeks   at  summer  camp. 
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26.  Forest  Surveying.  9  hours.  Summer  Camp.  The  Summer  Camp 
Staff. 

The  application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  problems ;  practice  in  making  boundary 
and  topographic  surveys  of  forest  tracts.    Three  days  a  week  for  ten  weeks  at  summer  camp. 

27.  Mapping  and  Cruising.  3  hours.  Summer  Camp.  The  Summer 
Camp  Staff. 

Field  study  in  the  methods  of  measuring  the  contents  of  trees  and  growth  in  forest 
stands ;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log  scaling  and  in  the  use  of  forest  instruments ; 
type  mapping.    One  day  a  week  for  ten  weeks  at  summer  camp. 

28.  Forest  Improvement.  3  hours.  Summer  Camp.  The  Summer  Camp 
Staff. 

Location,  design  and  construction  of  improvements  required  for  the  administration  of 
forest  properties,  including  roads,  trails,  bridges,  lookout  towers,  telephone  lines,  buildings, 
camps,   and  recreational  facilities.     One  day  a  week  for  ten  weeks  at  summer  camp. 

82.  Regional  Dendrology.  6  hours.  Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory 
periods.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  quarter  of 
Botany.    Mr.  Bishop. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  more  important  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  with 
particular   reference   to   their   identification,    distribution,    and   silvical   requirements. 

308.    Forest  Fire  Protection.    5  hours.    Fall  Quarter.    Mr.  Bishop. 

The  control  of  forest   fires. 

351.  Forest  Mensuration.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratories. 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  30,  Ag.  Engi- 
neering 11.   Mr.  Watson. 

The  use  of  various  instruments  in  forestry  measurements  ;  the  principles  and  practice  of 
determining  the  volume  of  products  of  the  forest  in  the  finished  form,  in  the  log,  in  the 
tree,  and  in  the  stand  ;  log  rules  and  scaling  ;  principles  of  graphical  presentation  ;  surveying 
methods  as  applied  to  forestry. 

352.  Forest  Mensuration.  5  hours;  3  lectures,  2  laboratories.  Winter 
Quarter.    Prerequisite:  Forestry  351.   Mr.  Watson. 

The  theory  of  sampling ;  elementary  statistical  methods  as  applied  to  forestry ;  the 
construction  and  application  of  volume  tables  and  yield  tables ;  age  determinations  and 
growth  predictions    for  trees   and   stands ;   the   report. 

356a-b-c.  Silviculture.  Triple  course.  15  hours;  3  lectures  and  2  lab- 
oratories each  quarter.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  21-22,  Forestry  82.   Mr.  McKellar. 

The  effect  of  the  various  factors  of  site  upon  the  characteristics,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  forest  trees  and  stands  ;  the  origin  and  development  of  forest  types  and  commu- 
nities ;  the  principles  and  methods  used  in  securing  both  natural  and  artificial  reproduction 
including  nursery  practice ;  intermediate  cuttings  ;  the  application  of  silvicultural  methods 
in  the  different  forest  regions  of  the  United  States. 

364.  Forest  Recreational  Improvements.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Bishop. 

The  formation  of  forest  recreational  plans ;  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  camps  and 
other  essential  recreational  improvements.    Open  to  any  student  in  the  University. 

373.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Timber  Products.  6  hours;  3  lectures  and  3 
laboratories.  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  82.  Mr. 
Grant. 

Macroscopic  and  microscopic  identification  of  the  more  important  woods  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  preparation,  manufacture,  and  use  of  tree  products  other  than  lumber. 

375.  Chemical  Wood  Utilization.  5  hours;  3  lectures,  2  laboratories. 
Winter  Quarter.    Prerequisite:  Forestry  373.    Mr.  Grant. 

The  utilization  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  .of  pulp,  paper,  rayon  and  other  cellulose 
products. 

376.  Utilization.  6  hours;  4  lectures,  2  laboratories.  Fall  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:   Forestry  373.    Mr.  Grant. 

Methods   of    logging,    transporting    logs    and   manufacturing    lumber. 

381.    General  Forestry.    5  hours.    Spring  Quarter.    Mr.  Grant. 

A  general  course,  open  to  any  student  in  the  University,  designed  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  field  of  forestry  and  the  native  and  naturalized  trees  of  Georgia,  and  their 
identification   in   the  field. 

385.    Game  Management.   3  hours.   Winter  Quarter.   Mr.  McKellar. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  game  management  and  game  management  policy  and 
administration  ;  the  relation  of  game  management  to  forestry  and  forest  management.  Open 
to  any  student   in  the  University. 
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390.  Forest  Finance.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
5  or  Ag.  Economics  3;  Mathematics  4.   Mr.  Patterson. 

The  financial  aspects  of  f orestsry  as  a  business  enterprise ;  method  of  determining  the 
value  of  forest  property ;  the  rate  earned  by  forest  properties ;  the  appraisal  of  stumpage 
values  ;  the  appraisal  of  damage. 

391.  Forest  Economics.  3  hours.  Fall  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 5  or  Ag.  Economics  3.    Mr.  Watson. 

The  forest  as  a  natural  resource,  its  extent  and  use ;  consumption  trends  in  forest 
products  in  time  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war ;  the  marketing  of  forest  products  ;  the 
taxation  of  forest  lands ;  land  use  planning  as  applied  to  forest  lands  ;  the  economic 
importance  of  forestry  to  the  South. 

iOl.  Forest  Management.  5  hours.  Winter  Quarter.  Prerequisite:  For- 
estry 352,  356.    Mr.  Patterson. 

The  organization  of  forests  for  management ;  their  regulation  for  sustained  yield ;  the 
development  of  forest  working   plans. 

402.  Forest  Management  Field  Work.  9  hours.  Spring  Camp.  Pre- 
requisite: Forestry  401.    Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

The  preparation  of  a  working  plan  for  a  forest  property. 

403.  Dry  Kilning  and  Wood  Preservation.  3  hours.  Winter  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  373.    Mr.  Grant. 

The  air  drying,  kiln  drying,  and  preservative  treatment  of  timber. 

404.  Forest  Improvements  and  Administration.  3  hours.  Spring 
Camp.    Prerequisite:  Forestry  410.    Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

The  construction  of  forest  improvements  on  a  forest  property  and  the  administration  of 
forest  properties. 

405.  Naval  Stores  Practice.  3  hours.  WTinter  Quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Forestry  356,  373.   Mr.  Bishop. 

Factors  affecting  the  production  of  naval  stores ;  the  management  of  forests  for  naval 
stores  production  ;  the   manufacturing  and  marketing  of   naval   stores   products. 

406.  Utilization  Field  Work.  3  hours.  Spring  Camp.  Prerequisite: 
Forestry  376.    Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  personal  observations  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
production,   manufacturing   and   use    of   forest   products. 

410.    Forest  Policy.    3  hours.    Winter  Quarter.   Mr.  Weddell. 

The  development  of  forest  policies  and  activities  of  the  federal  and  state  governments. 
Open   only  to  Forestry   students. 

420.    Thesis.    5  hours.    Mr.  Weddell. 

The  preparation  of  a  thesis  dealing  with  an  assigned  forestry  problem,  based  on  original 
research  or  compilation.    Open  only  to  forestry  students. 

801-802.  Advanced  Siliviculture.  10  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  82,  356.   Mr.  Weddell  and  Mr.  McKellar. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  silvics  and  silvicultural  manage- 
ment. A  specialized  problem  must  be  worked  out  during  the  year  and  a  written  report 
submitted  upon  completion  of  the  work. 

803-804.  Advanced  Silviculture.  10  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequi- 
site: Forestry  802.    Mr.  Weddell  and  Mr.  McKellar. 

A  continuation  of  Forestry  801-802,  embodying  comprehensive  research  in  the  field  of 
silviculture.  The  courses  801-802-803-804  form  a  sequence,  and  a  thesis  must  be  submitted 
upon  completion  of  the  work. 

821-822.  Advanced  Utilization.  10  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  373,  376,  and  405,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Weddell,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  production,  manufacture  and 
use  of  forest  products    including   naval  stores. 

823-824.  Advanced  Utilization.  10  hours.  Spring  Quarter.  Prerequi- 
site: Forestry  822.    Mr.  Weddell,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

A  continuation  of  Forestry  821-822  embodying  extensive  research  work.  The  courses 
Forestry  821-822-823-824  form  a  sequence  and  a  thesis  must  be  submitted  upon  completion 
of  the  work. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

HISTORICAL 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  contemplated  resident  grad- 
uate students,*  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
still  is  in  some  universities)  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon 
any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who,  three  years  or  more  after 
graduation,  should  formally  apply  for  the  degree  and  pay  a  fee  therefor.f 
In  1868  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down  which  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  were  to  pursue.  From  1869  until  1890  the  regulations  required  the 
candidate  successfully  to  complete  the  most  advanced  course  in  each  of  the 
academic  (non-professional)  schools.  In  1892  the  requirements  for  the 
degrees  became  what  they  have  since  substantially  remained;  slight  modi- 
fications have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  first  offered  in  1890,  M.S.  in  Agri- 
culture in  1910$,  M.S.  in  Forestry  in  1917,  M.S.  in  Commerce  in  1923, 
M.S.  in  Home  Economics  in  1924,  M.S.  in  Chemistry  in  1932,  M.S.  in  Social 
Work  in  1934,  and  M.S.  in  Education  and  M.S.  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
in  1937.  In  1937  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion were  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  graduate  work  of  the  University  has  been  supervised  by  the  Faculty, 
chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In  1910,  however,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  set  the  work  apart  by  the  creation  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  by  the  election  of  Professor  Willis  H.  Bocock  as  its  first  Dean. 

ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  institutions  accredited  by  the  University  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
and  an  official  transcript  of  all  courses  already  taken.  The  status  of  the 
institution  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Registrar.  Graduates  from  non- 
accredited  institutions  are  advised  to  secure  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution.  However,  in  particular  cases  they  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  additional  work  before  admission  to 
full  graduate  standing. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  qualifi- 
cation for  admission  already  stated,  any  scholastic  or  other  tests  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

All  graduates  of  standard  colleges  should  be  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School  regardless  of  what  courses  they  are  taking  provided  they  are  not 
candidates  for  another  bachelor's  degree.  But  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  A 
student  is  not  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree  until  he  has 
fulfilled  all  the  prerequisites  of  the  degree  which  he  seeks  and  of  the  par- 
ticular courses  which  constitute  his  program. 


"■Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  shall  signify  to  the  President  their  purpose  of 
residing  at  the  College  or  in  Athens  with  a  view  of  pursuing  literature,  under  his  direction, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  College,  and  give  sufficient  bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  payment  of  their  quarter  bills  shall  be  considered  as  resident  graduates  and  students 
of  the  College.  Laws  of  the  College  of  Georgia,  1803,  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  IV.  So  also  Code  of 
Laws  for  the  government  of  Franklin  College,  1816.   Chap.   II.,  Sec.  XVI. 

tCode  of  1803,  Chap.  XII.,  Sees.  II  and  IV.  Code  of  1816,  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  XV*  and  Chap. 
VIII,  Sees.  II  and  IV. 

JThe  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  had  been  offered  from   1876  to  1879. 
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Should  a  student  desire  to  take  a  course  for  which  his  undergraduate 
work  has  not  offered  sufficient  preparation,  he  will  be  required  to  pursue  the 
requisite  studies  as  determined  by  the  individual  professor  of  the  course. 

Graduate  students  should  therefore  before  coming  to  the  University  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  graduation  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  and  an  official 
transcript  for  the  inspection  of  the  Dean  and  their  major  professors,  as 
this  is  required  before  registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  two  main  purposes: 

1.  To  train  students  for  research  and  for  other  scholarly  activity. 

2.  To  train  teachers  and  administrators  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Admission.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  advanced  graduate 
courses  provided  the  Graduate  Council  is  satisfied  that: 

1.  The  applicant  is  a  person  of  proper  attainments  and  promise. 

2.  The  courses  and  the  proposed  program  can  be  adequately  given. 

Such  courses  thus  taken  will  not  be  actually  credited  toward  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  until  the  applicant  has  been  formally  admitted  to 
candidacy.  No  member  of  the  Faculty  above  the  rank  of  instructor  may 
become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  University. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  student  must  present,  on  a  form  to  be  had 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  formal  application.  This  applica- 
tion must  be  filed  not  later  than  one  academic  year  before  the  proposed  time 
of  graduation.  All  course  work  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six 
(6)   years. 

Residence.  The  program  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  require 
not  less  than  three  years  for  its  completion.  If  the  student  holds  an  assist- 
antship  or  has  other  duties  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
program  for  the  degree  may  be  increased. 

This  degree  can  not  be  secured  by  summer  work  alone.  At  least  three 
consecutive  quarters  of  full-time  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  Athens 
during  the  last  two  thirds  of  the  program. 

Majors  and  Minors.  The  program  of  the  candidate  should  be  submitted 
during  the  first  year  of  work  and  must  include  a  major  and  one  or  two 
minors,  and  an  approved  subject  for  a  dissertation.  This  program  will 
require  for  its  satisfactory  completion  at  least  three  years  of  full  time 
study  and  must  have  the  formal  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

For  the  present  the  library  and  laboratory  equipment  of  the  University 
justify  the  offering  of  majors  only  in  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Edu- 
cation, and  in  History  and  English  (a  combination  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast).  The  student  should  consult  with  the  depart- 
ment head  before  the  selection  of  a  major. 

Preliminary  Examination.  An  applicant  for  this  degree  must  pass,  not 
later  than  three  quarters  before  graduation,  a  satisfactory  preliminary 
examination  before  admission  to  candidacy. 

Final  Examination.  When  the  professors  in  charge  of  a  candidate's 
program  and  dissertation  report  that  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  and 
that  all  other  requirements   of  his  program   have  been   successfully  com- 
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pleted,  the  candidate  will  be  given  an  oral  examination  upon  the  disserta- 
tion and  the  general  field  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Foreign  Languages.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will 
be  expected  of  every  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  This 
requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  formal  can- 
didacy for  the  degree. 

Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  disserta- 
tion, or  thesis,  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study.  It 
must  give  evidence  of  original  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly 
ability,  and  technical  mastery  of  some  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical, 
its  literary  form  must  be  good,  and  its  contribution  to  knowledge  should 
merit  publication.  In  general,  the  dissertation  will  require  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  one  year  in  its  preparation. 

At  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  the  student's  graduation,  three 
typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  an  abstract  not  exceed- 
ing 1,500  words,  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
use  of  the  examining  committee.  When  the  dissertation  has  been  finally 
approved,  three  bound  typewritten  copies  must  be  handed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  two  for  the  Library,  and  one  for  the  Department.  Each 
copy  must  have  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the  major  professor, 
the  examining  committee,  and  the  Dean. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation,  or  approved 
portions  thereof,  must  be  presented  to  the  University.  In  case  it  is  not 
practical  to  print  before  graduation,  the  candidate  must  deposit  fifty  dollars 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  to  insure  publication.  This  amount 
will  be  refunded  in  case  the  dissertation  is  published  within  three  years 
after  graduation. 

Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  signifies  his  desire  to  work  toward 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  his  advisers  for  the  period  of  his 
study,  in  outlining  his  program,  in  choosing  a  subject  for  his  dissertation 
and  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  his  studies. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  be  his  major  professor. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Purpose.  Graduate  work  in  the  College  of  Education  takes  its  ultimate 
purpose  from  the  continuous  need  for  leadership  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  educational  institutions;  and  also  from  the  continuing  need 
for  teachers  who  have  broad  scholarship,  intimate  knowledge  of  learning 
processes,  and  a  definite  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
our  social-economic-political  life  which  may  be  supplied  in  part  at  least  by 
the  school.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  intended  to  provide  school 
administrators  and  teachers  a  training  of  broader  education  and  better 
balance  than  hitherto  available  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  primary 
aim  is  to  train  "master  administrators"  and  "master  teachers." 

Requirements.  In  general,  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree  are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  the  Graduate  Council  may  permit  a  candidate  to 
satisfy  the  modern  language  requirement  by  presenting  evidence  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  research  techniques  applicable  to  education.  The  Graduate 
Council  may  also  modify  the  residence  requirement  in  individual  cases  so 
that  only  two  consecutive  quarters  in  residence  will  be  required  provided 
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that  approved  field  work  for  the  third  quarter  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
regular  quarter  in  residence. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  required  to 
prepare  a  dissertation.  The  dissertation  has  its  major  emphasis  upon  the 
intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
connected  with  educational  practice  and  is  the  most  important  single 
requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  It  is  intended  to  prove 
the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  from  the 
sources  in  which  he  makes  a  contribution  to  knowledge  in  his  special  field, 
or  in  which  he  handles  effectively  the  knowledge  already  available  and  pro- 
duces a  conclusive  result  of  importance  and  value.  The  subject  chosen  must 
be  definite  and  of  limited  range,  the  method  of  investigation  must  be 
exactly  formulated,  the  value  of  the  sources  employed  must  be  determined, 
and  the  conclusions  must  be  supported. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  the  personal  quality  necessary  for 
success  in  their  profession,  must  have  a  broad  background  of  training,  and 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  profession. 
A  candidate  who  is  securing  training  for  administration  should  include  a 
Social  Science  minor,  while  one  who  is  training  for  teaching  should  have  a 
minor  in  the  major  field  of  teaching  for  which  he  is  preparing. 

In  its  program  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  the  College  seeks 
to  accomplish  results  of  lasting  value.  As  candidates  for  this  degree  it  will 
admit  only  students  who  give  promise  of  the  power  to  do  original  and 
creative  work  on  educational  problems  of  more  than  minor  or  temporary 
significance.  The  College  does  not  encourage  all  students  to  seek  the  Doc- 
tor's degree.  To  students  who  have  given  evidence  of  doctorate  ability,  the 
College  offers  much  freedom  and  many  special  facilities  for  investigation. 

MASTER'S  DEGREES 

The  master's  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Master  of 
Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics,  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Master  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  major  course  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from 
the  following  departments  of  study:  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  the  English  Language,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages,  Mathematics,  Sociology  and  Journalism. 

Note:  In  individual  cases  a  professional  degree  may  satisfy  the  pre- 
requisite degree  for  a  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Master  of  Science  degree,  pro- 
vided the  student's  undergraduate  program  has  met  certain  requirements 
for  liberal  as  well  as  technical  courses,  the  minimum  requirements  being 
an  equivalent  of  three  courses  in  French  or  German  and  at  least  five  courses 
in  the  fields,  Language  and  Literature,  History  and  Political  Science. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  The  major  courses  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy, Physics,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Psychology,  and 
Bacteriology. 
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Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  A  reputable  baccalaureate  degree 
is  prerequisite:  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may  be  chosen 
from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The 
choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  course  is  selected. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Engineer.  The  major  course  must  be  in 
Forestry;  one  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture;  and  one  minor  from  any  department  or  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Forestry. 

Master  of  Business  Administration.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  or  its  equivalent.  The  requirements  for  this  degree 
are  the  completion  of  a  major  of  four  courses,  two  minors  of  two  courses 
each,  and  a  thesis.  A  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen,  with  the 
approval  of  the  major  professor,  from  the  graduate  courses  in  Business 
Administration  and  Economics.  One  of  the  minors  may  be  taken  in  a 
related  field. 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  The  major  study  must  be  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  one  minor  may  also  be  taken  from  that  school.  Minors  will  be 
selected  with  distinct  reference  to  the  major.  The  choice  of  courses  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  is  a  major  of  four  courses  and 
two  minors  of  two  courses  each.  A  thesis  which  requires  the  gathering 
and  treatment  of  data  by  approved  research  methods  is  required  of  all 
graduate  students  in  candidacy  for  advanced  degrees  with  a  major  in  edu- 
cation. While  residence  for  a  specified  time  is  in  no  case  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient ground  for  conferring  an  advanced  degree,  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  contemplates  a  residence  of  at  least  one  academic 
year. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  is  set  up  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  for  all  graduate  students  with  a  major  in  any  phase  of  educa- 
tion.   There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  for  this  degree. 

Master  of  Education.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education  is  a  major  of  eight  courses  and  two  minors  of  four 
courses  each.  The  degree  contemplates  a  minimum  residence  of  two  aca- 
demic years.  A  thesis  revealing  ability  to  carry  on  research  projects  in 
the  interest  of  greater  school  efficiency  is  required  of  students  in  candidacy 
for  this  degree.  If  a  candidate  has  written  an  acceptable  thesis  for  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  he  may  be 
excused  from  writing  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry  or  its  approximate  equivalent.  For  students  who  are 
assistants  this  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate  work, 
the  second  year  being  devoted  primarily  to  research.  Preliminary  exami- 
nations must  be  taken  prior  to  the  second  quarter  preceding  graduation.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  must  be  shown.  The  pre- 
liminary examinations  are  given  in  four  parts  and  require  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  divisions  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  ehem- 
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istry.  A  written  examination  on  each  of  the  above  named  divisions  of 
Chemistry  is  required  and  the  four  together  will  constitute  the  candidate's 
final  written  examination.  The  department  may  require  an  oral  examina- 
tion of  a  candidate  on  any  or  all  of  these  divisions,  such  an  oral  exam- 
ination to  be  given  the  same  day  as  the  written  examination.  Any  candidate 
who  fails  to  pass  two  of  the  written  examinations  or  who  fails  to  pass  any 
re-examination  will  be  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  this  degree. 
A  thesis  on  the  research  pursued  will  be  required  for  graduation.  The  final 
oral  examination  will  be  a  defense  of  the  thesis.  The  degree,  Master  of 
Science  in  Chemistry,  is  for  those  who  intend  to  follow  chemistry  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  continue  their  studies  toward 
the  doctorate.  (Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Chemistry  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  professional  degree  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  The 
minimum  prerequisite  for  the  general  M.S.  degree,  with  a  major  in  Chem- 
istry, is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  two  undergraduate  courses  with 
laboratory  work  in  each.  The  general  requirements  for  this  degree  are 
outlined  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.) 

Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  Prerequisite:  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  major  study  must  be  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Minors  are  to  be  selected 
with  distinct  reference  to  the  major,  and  the  choice  of  all  courses  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree, 
from  an  accredited  institution,  preferably  with  a  major  in  Social  Science. 
This  is  a  professional  degree  requiring  six  quarters,  three  in  class  and 
three  in  field  work.  The  thesis  which  is  required  may  be  developed  in  con- 
nection with  some  problem  growing  out  of  the  field  work.  The  standards 
are  those  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  At 
present  this  degree  is  confined  to  majors  in  Art.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic  accomplishment.  The  candidate 
must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history  and  criticism.  Upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  staff  a  creative  project  of  high  quality  may  be 
accepted  in  place  of  a  written  thesis.  The  required  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  program  leading  to  this  degree  is  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  Program.  The  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree,  in  general,  shall 
be  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  of  study  consisting  of  courses 
with  a  minimum  credit  value  of  38  hours  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis.  These 
courses  are  divided  into  a  major  and  two  minors.  The  major  must  be  taken 
in  one  department  and  shall  consist  of  courses  with  a  total  credit  value  of 
18  to  22  hours.  Each  minor  shall  consist  of  courses  with  a  credit  value  of 
9  to  11  hours. 

The  program  of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms  a  part  of 
the  candidate's  program  of  study,  or  of  his  curriculum,  for  any  other 
degree. 

The  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  conference  with  his  major  professor,  must 
make  out  a  formal  program  of  study  on  a  blank  provided  for  this  purpose. 
It  should  be  submitted  early  in  the  session  (not  later  than  November  1)  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 
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2.  Required  Standing.  In  courses  for  graduate  students  only  (courses 
numbered  600-899),  or  in  courses  where  only  graduate  students  are  regis- 
tered, an  average  grade  of  80  or  better  is  required;  and  no  grade  less  than 
75  will  be  counted.  Courses  taken  with  undergraduates  must  be  passed  with 
a  grade  of  85  or  better. 

3.  Language  Requirements.  Candidates  are  expected  to  show  correct- 
ness and  good  taste  in  their  use  of  English,  both  oral  and  written,  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any 
graduate  degree  except  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  in  Agricultural 
Engineering,  in  Forestry,  in  Home  Economics,  and  in  Social  Work. 

4.  Thesis.  A  thesis  or  essay  required  in  connection  with  a  master's 
degree  must  show  independence  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  some 
definite  problem  in  the  major  field.  A  bibliography  must  be  added  covering 
all  literature  used  and  specific  acknowledgments  made. 

Each  graduate  student  will  be  assigned  a  major  professor  under  whose 
direction  he  will  write  his  thesis.  The  subject  and  an  outline  of  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  of  candidacy,  for  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

The  thesis  must  be  written  and  approved  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation. 
Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  University 
Library  before  the  degree  is  granted.  These  copies  must  contain  the  written 
approval  of  the  professor  under  whose  direction  the  thesis  was  written 
together  with  the  approval  of  the  referees  who  examined  the  thesis. 

5.  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  written  examinations  in  each 
course,  the  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  major  professor  and  at  least  three  other  members 
of  the  Faculty.  This  examination  is  open  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty 
who  wishes  to  attend. 

6.  Residence.  The  general  residence  requirement  for  the  master's  degree 
is  one  academic  year,  or  three  quarters,  with  a  minimum  attendance  of 
thirty  weeks.  The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  decreased  by  extension 
work  or  by  work  done  elsewhere. 

7.  Time  Limit.  In  evaluating  credits  for  the  master's  degree,  credits 
dating  back  six  to  ten  years  will  be  reduced  by  one  half;  and  credits  dating 
back  more  than  ten  years  will  be  eliminated. 

8.  Graduate  Work  Transferred.  Credit  will  be  given  for  graduate  work 
done  at  a  reputable  university  when  proper  credentials  are  presented.  Such 
credit,  however,  must  not  exceed  one  minor,  or  ten  hours,  and  will  not 
decrease  the  residence  requirement. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Information  about  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  assistantships  will  be 
found  on  page  46  of  this  catalog. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $142.50  per  academic  year  of  three 
quarters,  payable  $47.50  at  the  beginning  of  each  Quarter.  Non-residents 
pay  an  additional  amount  of  $132.00,  one  third  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter.    Room  in  dormitory  and  board  at  the  dining  hall  will  vary 
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from  $23.00  to  $33.00  per  month.    Books  may  be  estimated  at  $20.00  per 
year.   The  total  estimated  expenses  will  be  about  $500.00  to  $600.00  per  year. 

For  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  there  is  a  $5.00  diploma  fee 
payable  ten  days  before  graduation.  Also,  those  doing  only  their  theses, 
whether  at  home  or  in  residence,  must  pay  the  regular  fee  for  one  five  hour 
course. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  pay  a  $10.00  diploma  fee  at 
least  ten  days  before  graduation.  One  who  has  completed  his  courses  and 
is  registered  only  for  the  doctor's  dissertation  must  pay  a  fee  of  at  least 
$15.00  per  quarter,  the  exact  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  fixed  by  his  advisory 
committee. 

COURSES 

Courses  listed  under  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University 
and  numbered  from  400  to  599  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  as  well  as 
by  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Those  numbered  600  and  above  are  for  graduate 
students  only. 
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William  Tate,  Coordinator 

Ben  Gunn,  Manager  and  Senior  Instructor 

Instructors 

Ben  R.  Bradley,  George  Eubanks,  John  B.  Lyons,  Angelo  Minichiello, 

Fred  Sheram,  Cleveland  Thompson,  and  Roy  Workman. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  University  sponsors  and  gives  credit  for  two 
courses  in  aviation.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  Government  except  the  fees 
for  the  medical  examination,  the  individual  insurance  for  each  student, 
and  a  registration  fee  for  Aviation  101  and  202.  The  amounts  of  these  fees 
are  set  forth  below. 

To  be  eligible  for  these  courses  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  must  have  attained  his  nineteenth  but  not  his  twenty-sixth 
birthday.  If  a  student  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  must  obtain 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  before  he  will  be  allowed 
to  register  for  these  courses.  If  now  enrolled  in  college,  he  must  be  a  fully 
matriculated  degree  candidate  and  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  full  year  of  college  work  acceptable  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 

If  not  now  enrolled  in  college,  he  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  two 
full  years  or  more  of  accredited  college  work  acceptable  to  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  must  never  have  been  disqualified  from  participation  in  the 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program  by  Advisory  Board  action;  he  must  have 
successfully  passed  a  physical  examination  for  a  Student  Pilot  Certificate, 
with  a  Commercial  C.P.T.  rating,  administered  by  a  designated  Civil  Aero- 
nautics medical  examiner. 

COURSES 

101.  Aviation.  5  hours.  Offered  first  and  second  halves  of  year  and  in 
summer  session.  A  course  consisting  of  72  hours  of  ground  instruction,  18 
hours  of  practical  work  with  aeroplanes,  and  35  to  40  hours  of  flight.  Pri- 
mary Government  C.P.T. P.  Medical  Examination  Fee  $6.00;  Insurance 
$9.00;  Registration  Fee  $10.00.   N.  Campus.  Mr.  Tate,  Mr.  Gunn,  and  Staff. 

202.  Aviation.  5  hours.  Offered  first  and  second  halves  of  year  and  in 
summer  session.  A  course  consisting  of  108  hours  of  ground  instruction, 
18  hours  of  practical  work,  plus  40  to  50  hours  of  flight.  Secondary  Gov- 
ernment C.P.T. P.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  101.  Open  only  to  those  especially 
recommended  from  the  Primary  C.P.T. P.  Medical  Examination  Fee  $12.00; 
Insurance  $12.00;  Registration  Fee  $10.00.  N.  Campus.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Tate,  Mr.  Gunn,  and  Staff. 

In  addition  the  Department  of  Aviation  offers  the  following  additional 
courses:  Apprentice  Instructor  Course';  Cross-Country  Course;  Commercial 
Refresher  Course;  Instructor  Refresher  Course;  Secondary  Instructor  Re- 
fresher Course;  Syllabus  Flying  at  Government  expense  for  those  renewing 
licenses  already  held. 

Further  details  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  William  Tate,  Coordinator, 
University  of  Georgia  School  of  Aviation,  Athens,  Georgia. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Staff:  Colonel  Kerr  T.  Riggs,  Lt.  Colonel  0.  C.  Newell,  Lt.  Colonel  H.  R. 
Anderson,  Captain  C.  H.  Hooper,  Captain  Carl  T.  Sutherland,  1st  Lieut. 
Corson  L.  Hilton,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Hight,  1st  Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Edwards,  2nd  Lieut.  Benjamin  H.  Juhan. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

There  are  a  Cavalry  and  an  Infantry  Unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  at  the  University.  These  are  organized  under  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress of  June  3,  1916,  and  June  4,  1920.  The  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics,  as  head  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Units,  is 
responsible  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  Area.  The  units  also  constitute  a  regular  department  of 
instruction  within  the  University,  known  as  the  Department  of  Military 
Science   and   Tactics. 

The  staff  of  the  Military  Department  consists  of  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  other  assigned  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
a  number  of  enlisted  men. 

The  department  occupies  a  building  on  the  North  Campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  was  specially  designed  for  use  as  a  military  building.  The  guns 
and  equipment  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  Cavalry  Unit  possesses  a 
number  of  horses  that  are  used  in  drills  and  maneuvers. 

The  training  offered  in  the  department  is  designed  primarily  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  national  defense  but,  in  addition  to  serving  this  purpose, 
the  training  has  a  distinct  educational  value.  It  tends  to  develop  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  the  habit  of  obedience.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  role  of  a  char- 
acter building  agency  that  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  receives  its 
greatest  recognition.  By  helping  students  to  acquire  the  habits  of  self- 
discipline,  by  instilling  a  sense  of  respect  for  constituted  authority,  and  by 
giving  practice  in  directing  the  actions  of  others,  military  training  develops 
qualities  of  leadership  that  are  of  great  value  in  any  profession  or  occu- 
pation. 

All  men  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  who  are  not  physically  disqualified  to  perform 
military  work  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  military  science.  The  basic 
courses  are  Military  Science  1  and  2.  A  student,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  officers  of  the  Military  Department,  may  elect  to  enroll  in 
either  the  Infantry  or  the  Cavalry  Unit.  Enrollment  in  the  advanced 
courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  limited  to  specially  selected  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  basic  courses.  Completion  of  the  basic  courses 
and  completion  of  the  advanced  courses,  when  entered  upon  by  a  student, 
are  prerequisites  for  graduation  unless  the  student  is  discharged  from  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

FEES  AND  UNIFORMS  FOR  BASIC  COURSES 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  at  the  time  of  their  initial  registration 
for  the  basic  military  science  courses  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  to 
cover  the  cost  of  textbooks  used  in  these  courses.  The  fee  is  not  charged 
to  Sophomores  who  paid  the  fee  during  their  Freshman  year. 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  must  purchase  a  uniform  costing 
approximately  $20.  Payment  for  the  uniform  must  be  made  at  the  time  of 
the  students'  initial  registration.  The  uniform  satisfies  all  requirements  of 
the  basic  military  courses  regarding  dress  and  also  reduces  the  needs  of 
students  for  civilian  clothes. 

The  University  receives  from  the  Federal  Government  $1  for  each 
month  that  a  student  does  work  in  a  basic  military  science  course.  Receipts 
from  this  source  are  paid  to  basic  military  science  students  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  as  a  partial  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  their  uni- 
forms. 

FEES  AND  UNIFORMS  FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES 

Junior  and  Senior  students  whose  applications  for  advanced  courses  are 
approved  will  be  required  to  pay  approximately  $55.00,  which  will  cover 
the  cost  of  their  uniforms,  their  special  equipment  as  officers,  their  text- 
books, and  certain  miscellaneous  items.  This  payment  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  their  initial  registration  in  the  advanced  course.  Students  who  com- 
plete the  first  year  of  advanced  work  receive  the  Federal  Government 
allowance  of  $29.00  for  clothing;  those  who  complete  the  second  year  of 
advanced  work  receive  an  additional  $7.00. 

COMMUTATION  OF  RATIONS  —  SUMMER  CAMP 

Students  taking  advanced  military  science  courses  receive  while  at  the 
University  an  allowance  of  25  cents  per  day  as  commutation  of  rations. 

Such  students  must  attend  one  camp  of  six  weeks'  duration  during  the 
summer  following  the  completion  of  their  Junior  year.  Five  cents  per  mile 
to  cover  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  camp  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
While  at  camp,  students  receive  subsistence  and  quarters  and  they  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $30.00  per  month. 

COMMISSIONS  AS  OFFICERS 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  advanced  course,  including  six 
weeks  of  training  in  a  summer  camp,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, students  who  graduate  and  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  will 
be  offered  commissions  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  appropriate  branch 
of  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  Students  who  graduate 
and  who  complete  the  advanced  course  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  will  be  given  certificates  of  eligibility  for  commissions;  they  will  be 
offered  commissions  when  they  become  of  age. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  department  maintains  a  rifle  team.  It  also  encourages  many  forms 
of  competitive  drills.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  various  phases 
of  military  work. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  in  which  advanced 
military  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

la-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  First  year  basic  course  in  Cav- 
alry and  Infantry.    Three  hours  of  classroom  work  and  one  hour  of  prac- 
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tical  drill  throughout  the  year.  The  course  deals  with  obligations  of 
citizenship;  military  history  and  policy  of  the  United  States;  the  current 
international  situation;  military  courtesy  and  discipline;  drill;  map  read- 
ing; basic  training  in  weapons  and  minor  tactics;  hygiene;  sanitation;  first 
aid.  Cavalry  students  must,  in  addition  to  the  topics  listed,  study  equitation 
and  care  of  animals. 

2a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Second  year  basic  course  in 
Cavalry  and  Infantry.  Three  hours  of  classroom  work  and  one  hour  of 
practical  drill  per  week  throughout  the  year.  The  course  is  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  topics  listed  under  Military  Science  la-b-c. 

350a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  9  hours  credit.  First  year 
advanced  course  in  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  Four  hours  of  classroom  work 
and  one  hour  of  practical  drill  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisites : 
Military  Science  la-b-c;  and  Military  Science  2a-b-c;  and  recommendation 
of  P.M.S.  and  T. 

351a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  9  hours  credit.  Second  year 
advanced  course  in  Cavalry  and  Infantry.  Four  hours  of  classroom  work 
and  one  hour  of  practical  drill  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite : 
Military  Science  350a-b-c. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1940 
(The  figures  given  include  degrees  conferred  in  June  and  August) 

Men  Women  Total 

Graduate  School 66  37  103 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 100  90  190 

School  of  Law 29  1  30 

School  of  Pharmacy 9  3  12 

College  of  Agriculture 170  0  170 

School  of  Forestry 40  0  40 

College  of  Education 42  115  157 

College  of  Business  Administration 127  34  161 

School  of  Journalism 28  42  70 

School  of  Home  Economics 0  118  118 

Totals 611  440  1,051 


SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  1940-1941 


Academic     Summer  Sum.  Qtr.      Fiscal 

Year  Qtr.  19 U0  Duplicates      Year 

Graduate  School 129  458  43  544 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 938  336  176  1,098 

School  of  Law 90  0  0  90 

School   of   Pharmacy 71  H  10  72 

College  of  Agriculture 677  208  154  731 

School  of  Forestry 148  16  14  150 

College  of  Education 264  673  133  804 

College  of  Business  Administration-  655  I86  161  680 

School  of  Journalism 234  41  32  243 

School  of  Home  Economics 416  200  112  504 

Totals 3,622  2,129  835  4,916 
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SUMMARY  OF  GEORGIA  STUDENTS  BY  COUNTIES 

1940  1940-1941 

Sum.  Qtr.  Session 

Appling __  9 

Atkinson 5  1 

Bacon    1  2 

Baker    1  7 

Baldwin    4  12 

Banks   6  5 

Barrow  24  29 

Bartow   11  20 

Ben  Hill 9  10 

Berrien  3  13 

Bibb    10  59 

Bleckley    3  4 

Brantley 2  3 

Brooks    3  19 

Bryan   0  2 

Bulloch   12  42 

Burke    8  28 

Butts 2  9 

Calhoun    4  14 

Camden 1  6 

Candler 5  4 

Carroll    18  31 

Catoosa 2  2 

Charlton 1  1 

Chatham 24  121 

Chattahoochee 0  2 

Chattooga 8  8 

Cherokee    9  12 

Clarke    75  395 

Clay 2  7 

Clayton 2  7 

Clinch   26  3 

Cobb    4  15 

Coffee    5  11 

Colquitt    7  24 

Columbia    4  17 

Cook    4  10 

Coweta    9  20 

Crawford   1  5 

Crisp   9  24 

Dade    0  0 

Dawson 3  3 

Decatur    10  12 

DeKalb   15  120 

Dodge    3  10 

Dooly 5  13 

Dougherty    6  34 

Douglas 1  12 

Early 6  11 

Echols  0  2 

Effingham 2  8 
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Elbert  25  32 

Emanuel 9  15 

Evans   1  8 

Fannin    5  8 

Fayette 2  5 

Floyd    12  47 

Forsyth 7  9 

Franklin 24  26 

Fulton 48  327 

Gilmer    6  1 

Glascock 1  5 

Glynn    1  21 

Gordon    6  16 

Grady   10  16 

Greene 22  29 

Gwinnett 19  20 

Habersham 10  25 

Hall 16  32 

Hancock   4  10 

Haralson    8  5 

Harris 10  8 

Hart    18  30 

Heard    6  5 

Henry   4  8 

Houston    4  7 

Irwin    4  15 

Jackson 40  49 

Jasper 5  9 

Jeff   Davis   1  7 

Jefferson    13  24 

Jenkins  4  11 

Johnson 3  9 

Jones 2  7 

Lamar 6  3 

Lanier 1  5 

Liberty   1  0 

Laurens    9  23 

Lee    2  1 

Lincoln   7  9 

Long   0  0 

Lowndes   9  25 

Lumpkin 4  5 

McDuffie  4  12 

Mcintosh    0  3 

Macon  3  10 

Madison    ' 34  51 

Marion    0  1 

Meriwether    9  25 

Miller    11  9 

Mitchell    3  22 

Monroe   6  4 

Montgomery    4  8 

Morgan 4  20 

Murray 4  3 

Muscogee    15  58 
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Newton  14  12 

Oconee 4  31 

Oglethorpe 23  32 

Paulding 6  9 

Peach    1  16 

Pickens 3  5 

Pierce    3  7 

Pike 6  6 

Polk 13  14 

Pulaski   2  6 

Putnam    5  8 

Quitman  1  4 

Rabun  9  11 

Randolph    1  8 

Richmond 19  89 

Rockdale 3  4 

Schley  1  2 

Screven 4  14 

Seminole 0  3 

Spalding 9  28 

Stephens 2  15 

Stewart 5  10 

Sumter   15  43 

Talbot  0  6 

Taliaferro    2  10 

Tattnall    5  12 

Taylor 2  13 

Telfair    6  13 

Terrell 8  11 

Thomas 10  37 

Tift   8  27 

Toombs  8  10 

Towns   3  3 

Treutlen  0  5 

Troup    2  33 

Turner    6  14 

Twiggs    2  0 

Union    1  3 

Upson   3  12 

Walker    10  16 

Walton    66  33 

Ware 5  28 

Warren 1  7 

Washington   10  15 

Wayne 2  11 

Webster    2  1 

Wheeler    5  12 

White    1  9 

Whitfield 9  28 

Wilcox 7  17 

Wilkes 4  35 

Wilkinson 0  6 

Worth   11  23 

Totals 1,211  3,208 
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SUMMARY  OF  NON-RESIDENT   STUDENTS   BY  STATES 
AND  COUNTRIES 

1940  1940-1941 

Sum.  Qtr.  Session 

Alabama 4  28 

Arkansas    0  2 

California 0  1 

Connecticut 0  7 

Delaware    0  1 

District  of  Columbia 0  2 

Florida   19  79 

Illinois    0  11 

Indiana 0  3 

Iowa    0  1 

Kentucky    0  11 

Louisiana  0  1 

Maryland   0  1 

Massachusetts 0  9 

Mississippi 1  7 

Missouri   0  1 

Montana 0  1 

New  Jersey 0  33 

New  York 3  62 

North  Carolina 2  15 

North  Dakota 0  2 

Ohio 1  12 

Pennsylvania 1  14 

South  Carolina 30  39 

Tennessee 4  37 

Texas    4  3 

Vermont  0  1 

Virginia   0  8 

West  Virginia 0  5 

Wisconsin 0  1 

Totals 69  398 

Hawaii    0  1 

Bahamas    0  1 

Turkey    1  6 

Puerto  Rico 2  5 

Panama    0  3 

Brazil    j 1  0 

Totals 4  16 
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